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INTRODUCTION 



Thx << Joxtbxal of a Toxtb to the Hsbbides" wa9 the 
first portion of his Life of Dr. Johnson that Mr. Boswell 
gaye to the public. It appeared in the autumn of 1785, about 
nine months after the death of Johnson, and two editions were 
exhausted within a twelvemonth. A third was issued in Au- 
gust, 1786, and this was the last which the author liyed to 
revise. His death, '' unexpected by his Mends, and the subject 
of \miversal regret," says his affectionate literary associatOi 
Malone, took place on the 19th of May, 1795. 

The Journal could hardly &il to gain immediate popularity. 
Both the subject and the plan of the work were attractiye. 
No author, perhaps, ever stood higher with his contemporaries, 
or was regarded with greater interest as a man, than Johnson. 
His writings were in all hands, and his Dictionary was looked 
upon as a national triumph. Gfarrick's epigram, that one 
Englishman had, in the contest for philological honours, beat 
Jbrfy Frenchmen, was the key-note to a whole chorus of acclam- 
ations. Then, the personal character and peculiarities of 
Johnson — ^his sturdy independence, his strong prejudices, his 
dogmatism, his unrivalled dexterity and power in argument, 
his yerj figure^ as Boswell has observed, were all, more or less, 
known to the great mass of readers, from the Land's-End to the 
Hebrides. Fragments of his conversation, including some of 
his weighty and pungent remarks, his witty sarcasms and lively 
personal sallies, had got abroad, and public curiosity was strongly 
fzcited regarding the daily life, habits, and opinions of the 
great literary dictator. Immediately on his death every perL- 
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odical was ready with its quota of biography or criticism. Mrs. 
Fiozzi lost no time in annomicing her '' Anecdotes ;*' Sir John 
Hawkins was known to be busy with his " Life,*' and Dr. 
Strahan sent to the press those private '* Prayers and Medita- 
tions," which afford so strange, so solemn, and so humbling a 
memorial of Johnson's piety and weakness. 

Thus heralded, the copious, varied, and authentic Journal 
of Boswell made its appearance, constituting a new era in 
our biographical literature. Middleton, in his Life of Cicero, 
and Mason, in his Life of Gray, had given specimens of de- 
tailed biography, interweaving letters and journals with the 
narrative. The French " Ana*' had shown the value of anec- 
dote in illustrating character. Boswell acknowledged that he 
had taken the outline of his plan from Mason, but in reality, 
he worked after no model. He could have written his memoirs 
in no other way. He unconsciously painted Johnson as Crom- 
well wished to be painted by Lely: every wart and blemish 
was delineated. His imdisiinguishing veneration made little 
distinction between virtues and defects— between what was per- 
manent and what was merely accidental. All was set down : 
the world had at last got assurance of a feithful Ml-length pic- 
ture of a genuine man. To write the " Life of Johnson" was 
Boswell's special mission upon earth. For any other worldly 
purpose or emplo3rment he was inferior to most men, but in 
this he was great and inimitable. His peculiar talents, his 
social and inquisitive nature, his position in society, even his 
glaring foibles and weaknesses, fitted him for the task. We 
cannot appreciate his excellence unless we estimate what our 
lighter literature would be deprived of if his genial labours 
were withdrawn. How much valuable contemporary history 
and fine criticism would be lost ! What lessons of practical 
wisdom, free from the formality of didactic teaching — what 
sportive wit, keen satire, and pregnant observation! How 
littlQ should we know of that brilliant intellectual circle in 
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which Johnson moyed— of Burke, Goldsmith, Reynolds, Beau- 
clerk, the Bumeys, the Langtons, and the Thrales, all placed 
before us by the recording pen of Boswell, as by the wand of 
an enchanter ! Deeper truths, too, are there, the fruits of sad 
and bitter experience, '' when days were dark and friends were 
few," and the struggling adventurer toiled on obscure in the 
recesses of that mighty Babel which ultimately was filled with 
his fEune. 

It is seldom that the true inner life of a man will bear to he 
laid open to the world, nor would the world be benefitted by 
the spectacle. Johnson had his secrets imknown to Boswell, 
but he was subjected to such a scrutiny as is without parallel 
in literary history, and that he came out of it with so little 
damage is the best testimony that could be borne to his moral 
worth. His intellectual character was elevated by the ordeal. 
Burke said truly that Boswell's work was a greater monimient 
to Johnson's fame than all his writings put together. In facty 
it contained the essence or best materials of his writings stript 
of their cumbrous covering of words. We had the fruit without 
the rind, the sap without the bark of the tree. No other emi- 
nent person of his day could have exhibited such an amount of 
ready colloquial talent, embracing such a variety of knowledge, 
and joined to original and salient points of character. Burke 
himself, we suspect, though sometimes magnificent, would havo 
appeared very imequal, very diffuse, and even tedious; and 
among authors there are absolutely no materials for comparison. 
Dryden confessed that he " knew not what to say." Addison's 
taciturnity in geiHral society is well known. Swift loved, and 
his readers love, his '^ little language" to Stella, but his morbid 
eccentricities and trifling would have appeared contemptible 
in a journal of his daily life. Pope was sententious and fond 
of anecdote, but he was too intent on versifying to spend much 
of his time in talk, while his physical weakness often disposed 
him to fall asleep at table. We need not nm further over the 
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Ikt of our immortals; the result would be the same. A biognu 
pher like Boswell would have ruined any other great man but 
Johnson. 

The chief interest of Boswell*8 Jommal lies in the central 
figure so fully developed — ^in the sage of Bolt Court exploring 
the wilds of the Hebrides. The journey was a memorable one 
for Johnson at the age of sixty-four. His love of London 
amounted to a passion, yet what greater contrast to Fleet Street 
and the Strand than the bleak shores of Skye and Mull ? He 
Mras fond of his ease, and travelling over moimtains and bogs, 
with scarce a bridle-track, or crossing stormy friths and arms 
of the sea in open boats, was attended with danger as well as 
inconvenience. The season, too, was far advanced ; but the 
drenching ' rains and cloudy skies he set at defiance, and as for 
the shelter of woods, he was probably better pleased to be with- 
out it, that he might have license to rail at the want of trees. 
His stout heart (that never grew old) and his strong desire to 
see new modes of life, with a malicious hope that he might 
detect and demolish the whole fabric of Ossian and Macpherson, 
irresistibly impelled him to the north. Perhaps a lingering 
touch of Jacobitism (** scotched but not killed" by his pension), 
and a dim veneration for the mysterious second sight, mingled 
with the other motives. In his youth he had indulged visions 
of the " showery west," and of sainted lona, where 

** The mighty kings of three fair realms are laid." 

And in his age he was to realize those boyish dreams. His 
reception did not belie the ancient hospita^y of the country. 
His fame had preceded him wherever he went; and laii*ds, 

tenants, and clergy, with ladies, the flower of Hebrideon society, 
vied with each other in paying him attention. The clergy, in- 
deed, he would not hear preach. Indolence and High Churchism 
veiled to himself under the guise of religious principle, kept 
him away from the precincts of a Presbyterian church ; but ho 
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ieMiglited td find the laborious minifiters of the we^ learned^ 
pious, and estimable men, who, like the Scotch professorv, 
listeaied mpeklj to the roll of his sonorous sentences, and bore 
his reproo& and contradictions in silence. 

The grand external features of the country made little im- 
pression on the trayellers. Coleridge said the five finest things 
in Scotland were— Edinbuz^h, the ante-chamber of the Fall of 
Foyers, Loch Lomond, the Trosachs, and the view of the Hebrides 
irom some point he had forgotten, but which was doubtless the 
first view^ approaching either from east or west, of that far- 
stretching archipelago of dark, yariously-shaped islands, rising 
<mt of ^e sea, and striking the trayeller with a sensation of 
delighted surprise, and of wild ao4 lonely beauty. Johnson saw 
^mtr of these fiye wonders, but he was yastly indifferent and 
inenrious about such things. His imperfect eyesight interfered 
with his appreciation of scenery, and it required some direct 
human interest or powerful associations to rouse him to intel*- 
lectnal actiyity. Great, howeyer, was the anxiety eyinced oi to 
what impression had been made upon him by his Highland 
tour. How was he to treat Scotland ? What was he to say of 
Ossian ? His '* Journey,'' a brief, unpretending narratiye, was 
read with extraordinary ayidity, particularly in Scotland. It 
8^ innumerable tongues and pens to work, abusing the writer 
for illiberality, but it also set many of the lairds to work, plant* 
ing and improying their domains. The work was deficient in 
information, and in information of a kind that coidd easily haye 
been obtained, but this Johnson was too indolent to seek ; and 
apart from him, BosweU could do littiie or nothing — ^the mistletoe 
could not spread without the support of the oak. Nothing can 
be more meagre than those parts of his Journal, as the purely 
descriptiye passages, the accoimt of Charles Edward's escape 
from ^cye, &c., in which BosweU had not Johnson to lean upon^ 
His whole faculties apparently were engrossed by this one 
.flieme. Johnson's yolume, howeyer, gaye an excellent sketolf 
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of the old feudal, or rather, patriarchal system of the TTighUi^^, 
and it completed the topography of Pemiant, by adding yiews of 
society and manners to the details of the antiquary and natu- 
ralist. His brief notices of some of the solitary scenes through 
' which they journeyed — ^the mountains and green pastoral val- 
leys on the main-land — or the sounds and bays, and boating 
excursions along the rocky coasts— or the princely reception that 
awaited the travellers at the island courts of Rasay and Dunve^ 
gan — ^possess all the interest and novelty of romantic narrative. 
These short picturesque passages, with the reflections suggested 
at Inchkenneth and lona, are stamped with true poetic feeling, 
and show how clearly and vividly the light of imagination burned 
in Johnson to the last. The petty cavils and imcouth prejudices 
which mar the early part of his " Journey," melt and disappear 
in these Highland solitudes, which he regarded as the chosen 
retreats of ancient piety, loyalty, and hospitality. Nor was the 
company he met unworthy of the scene. Johnson's genius was 
not dramatic ; but his description of Flora Macdonald, of yoimg 
Coll, of the veteran Sir AUan Maclean and his daughters, of 
Macleod, and of the joyous, overflowing household of Basay, 
forms a gallery of distinct and happy portraits. Such views of 
insular life, so near home, were new to the English people | 
and so much were they interested in the history and charac- 
ter of Coll, that the death of the yoimg islander was felt as a . 
personal and private grief throughout the kingdom. 

Boswell's Journal is, of course, pitched in a lower key. How 
far he was justified in relating all he saw and heard in the course 
of the Tour, is a question not likely to be very nicely weighed 
by those who have derived so mucn genuine pleasure from his 
revelations. We judge the case diflerently from the parties he 
visited, many of whom were dragged into imwelcome and im-r 
enviable notoriety. Johnson perused most of the Journal in 
tnanuscript ; his vanity was flattered, but there is no reason to 
believe that he ever suspected the work would be published in 
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its original shape. Boswell was afterwards sensible that he had 
told too much ; and he endeavoured, though with very indif- 
ferent success, to be more guarded as he adyanced with his 
^ Magnum Opus." He certainly improved in style and general 
correctness as a writer ; but it is marvellous that he should have 
escaped the usually potent effects of Highland wrath, in conse- 
quence of some of his disclosures. If the rough and haughty 
laird of Lochbuy coidd have foreseen how he was to be repre- 
resented by his visitor, he woidd assuredly have thrust him into 
the dungeon of his old castle, though it should have cost him a 
second trial and fine ; and the chief of the Macdonalds might 
have been tempted to *' sequestrate" him, like another Lady 
Grange, to Heskir or St. KQda. The veriest domestic spy could 
not have acted worse than he did on some occasions ; but for all 
such ofifences, one excuse may be made — ^it was Boswell's way ; 
he was unconscious of the wrong he inflicted ; he was every day 
exhibiting his own sores and buffets ; and though a wiser man 
would have left unsaid much that he has written, a wiser man 
would not have made so entertaining a book. 

Notwithstanding the novelties of their journey, Johnson said 
they had gone too late to the Hebrides to see a people of peculiar 
appearance and a system of antiquated life : ** the Highlanders 
were &st losing their distinction, and hastening to mingle with 
the general commimity." The country was in a state of transi- 
tion, confusion, and discontent. The old military system was 
broken up, chief and clan were disunited, and emigration was in 
full progress. Every where there seemed to be, as in the poet's 

dream — 

** A lurid light, a trampling throng — 
Sense of intolerable wrong." 

The last gleams of romance in Highland life had been extin- 
guished at Culloden. The chief no longer boasted his coshir or 
retinue, or gave great banquets in his strong tower while the 
unachie recited his ancestral glories %nd es^loits, or sallied forth 

6 
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to levy war or black-mail. Lochiel's lantern, the moon, ahoiM 
in Tain at Michaelmas for a ereagh or foray. Instead of the 
fiery cross to smnmon the clan, the bailiff now went round to 
dnn and distress for rent ! The law was paramount, heritable 
jurisdiction was abolished, and feuds were transferred from the 
clan and claymore to the Sheriff Court or the Parliament House 
in Edinburgh. Rent had formerly been a subordinate coo^ 
sideration. The value of the soil was in '' man and steel, the 
soldier and his sword ;'' and with these the Highland chief, like 
the Cretan warrior, ploughed, and sowed, and reaped. Up to 
the seyenteenth century, the history of the Western Islands ie 
little else than a record of wars and tumults— of revolts against 
the Scottish crown, or of sanguinary feuds between the Mac-' 
donalds, the Macleans, and Madeods. The long Norwegpm 
sway in the Hebrides had not induced piratical habits among 
the people. There were no native Vikings or buccaneers. The 
Celtic blood preponderated, and determined the institutions^ the 
speech, and customs of the islanders. Some of their dan feuda 
were of the most barbarous and revolting character. At Que 
time, we find the Macleods assaulted by the Macdonalds when 
peacefully assembled in church : the building was suddenly sur- 
rounded and set on fire, and the worshippers perished in the 
fiames. On another occcasion, the Macleods chased some two 
hundred of the Macdonalds into a cave by the sea-side in the 
island of Eig, and, piling up huge fires at the mouth of the cave, 
suffocated the miserable clansmen, whose bones still remain to 
attest the deed. This atrocity is not without a parallel in 
modem history: a French officer commanding in Algeria, in 
the nineteenth century, had the incredible audacity and wicked- 
ness to perpetrate the same enormity while waging war with 
the natives. Long-protracted local hostilities desolated the 
islands. At one time, the Macleods were compelled, in the 
agony of hunger, to eat dogs and other imdean animals — their 
wlude produce having been wasted and destroyed. Soma 
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glimpses of chiyalrons enterprise are interposed amidst tliese 
ootrages and sufferings. In the reign of Elizabeth, we find the 
Chief of Dmivegan — ^the famed '^ Borie More," and the Chief of 
the Macdonalds, leading each five hundred men to the shores of 
Ulster to assist Bed Hugh O'Donell in his contest with the 
Bpgliyh Crown. And picturesque the sight must have been, as 
the chief^ in his twelve-oared galley, with a fleet of boats behind, 
struck out from his island fiistness by the black rocks, and the 
rowers chanted the jorramy or boat-song, with which they 
solaced their toils and fittigues. The unboimded hospitality of 
Borie More made Dunyegan feimous in song and tale. The 
heroic old chief was knighted by King James VI., and was a 
man of inyincible courage and address, while his son and sue- 
oessor, John More (who died in 1649), is said to have taken so 
much pains to civilize the country, that he acquired the appel- 
lation of " Lot in Sodom !" His grandson, John Breck Macleod, 
was the last of the island chie& who kept up the ancient feudal 
xetiniie — the bard, piper, harper, and jester. After his death 
(which took place in 1693), we find a gradual approximation to 
the customs and manners of the south, the chie& acquiring new 
wants and luxuries, and the chm becoming of less value than 
the land. The a&ir of the Forty-five was the primary cause of 
the peconiary burdens which long encumbered and ultunately 
overwhelmed the Madeod and many other Highland properties. 
The system of agriculture then pursued in the Hebrides was 
ef the most wretched description. The undrained land was . 
peipetaaHy subject to mildew or frost, and little winter food 
being prorided for the herds of black cattle that crowded every 
hiQ and strath, whenever a severe season came the cattle died in 
scores. Sven the straw that might have helped to Tnumtinn 
ihem was wasted and destroyed, in consequence of the people 
preparing their com by means of fire instead of thrashing and 
kifai-drying it. The higher hills contained tracts cf fine Algine 
pastnxBge, but they were gesenllj inaccessible to the caiWift^wflL 
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only became of value when sheep-husbandry was extensively in- 
troduced. Under such a system, high rents were ruinous-— even 
moderate rents could hardly have been paid. Yet, after the 
era of the Forty-five, when the last remains of feudal power 
and homage were lost, most of the chiefs and other proprietors- 
adopted a higher scale of rents, and pressed the new system 
with prompt and inconsiderate rigour. The tacksmen, or large 
tenants, were deprived of their peculiar privilege of sub-letting 
part of their lands, as the proprietor found he could obtain a 
greater amount of rent and secure more authority as a landlord 
when the people held directly under himself. The tacksmen 
had thus to descend to the condition of ordinary farmers. They 
were mostly men of gentle blood — cadets of the chief's family* 
Some ha(^ held commissions in the army, and all were hospitable 
and profuse, their houses filled with servants, visitors, and de- 
pendents. The new management and high rents took them by 
surprise. They were indignant at the treatment they received^ 
and, selling off their stock, in disgust or despair, they emigrated 
to America. In the twenty years from 1772 to 1792, sixteen 
vessels with emigrants sailed from the western shores of Inver- 
ness-shire and Ross-shire, containing about 6,400 persons, who 
carried with them, in specie, at least £38,400. A desperate- 
cfibrt was made by the tacksmen on the estate of Lord Mac- 
donald, whom Johnson and Boswell accuse so broadly of parsi- 
mony, meanness, and extortion. They bound themselves by a 
solemn oath, copies of which are still extant, not to offer for any 
farm that might become vacant, believing that they would thus> 
repress competition and continue low rents. The combination 
failed of its object, but it appeared so formidable in the eyes of 
the "English-bred chieftain," that he retreated precipitately 
from Skye and never afterwards returned. Lord Macdonald, how- 
ever, was popular with the small tenants, and had no difficulty, 
in 1777, in raising a regiment in the Highlands and Isles. The 
chiefs, it must be admitted, were, in some instances, soreljt 
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tried. The men of Kin tail, for example, held a large tract of 
land in Glengarry as a smnmer aheiling or grazing for their 
cattle, for which they paid only £15 of annual rent. The 
ground was examined by a sagacious sheep-£irmer from the 
dales in the south. He offered no less than £350 of rent — about 
half the value of the whole estate — and, having obtained pos- 
session, stocked it with Cheviot sheep, and died a richer man 
than his laird. It was difficidt for a needy embarrassed pro- 
prietor to resist temptations like this. The patriarchal system 
was forgotten, the stranger was preferred, and many of the 
«maller tenants were dispossessed of their holdings, that the 
&rms might be enlarged and brought under an improved and 
more profitable mode of culture. In the figurative language of 
the country, a hundred smokes had to pass through one chim- 
ney ! An experiment of an opposite kind was made by one bene- 
volent and active proprietor. This gentleman broke up one of 
his finest farms in Skye, in order that he might give occupa- 
tion ix> a number of small tenants bom on his estate. They 
obtained possession, but proved unable to cultivate their erofts 
snccessftilly, and the only result was a loss of £400 per annimi 
to the generous and imfortunate chief. 

Johnson espoused the cause of the tacksmen with his charac- 
teristic energy. The condition of the vast numbers under them, 
does not appear to have attracted his attention. They were, 
on all hands, suffered to 

** Grow up and perish as the summer fly — 
Heads without name, no more remembered." 

The tacksmen formed a body of resident gentry, and Johnson 
conceived that the islands would be abandoned to grossness and 
ignorance, if so many of the intelligent inhabitants left the 
coimtry. The error of the proprietors — where there was error 
(for in some instances the change was effected by mild and 
gradual means) — was in raising the rents too suddenly. Neither 
the tacksmen, nor the people generally, had been trained to 
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steady industry. Hiey liad not been allowed time to shake off 
the half military, half nomadic habits, in which they were 
brought up : and though the chief was entitled to make the most 
of his land, considerations of patriotism and himianity — old 
recollections and former ties — should have operated to preyent 
undue haste and severity. The exodus continued for many 
years. Speculators and agents were busy at work painting the 
charms of the new world, and the most extravagant expectations 
were entertained. Even the war in America had little effect in 
checking the tide of emigration. Carolina was the favourite 
colony of the men of Skye and Mull ; and some hundreds of the 
exiles formed themselves into the *' Koyal Highland Emigrant 
Regiment," which continued in active service during the re- 
mainder of the war. There was scarce an instance of the 
Highlanders joining the revolted colonists. True to their native 
instincts and hereditary faith (which even in rebellion was a 
mistaken principle of loyalty), they adhered to the British 
monarchy, and justified the eulogium which Chatham had pro- 
nounced on a former generation of their countrymen, that they 
" served with fidelity and fought with valour.*' 

The lairds ultimately became alarmed at the defection of 
their people. They held consultations and solicited Govern- 
ment to stay the emigrant ships. So late as 1 786, a meeting of 
noblemen and gentlemen took place in London, at which the 
Earl of Breadalbane stated that five himdred persons had re- 
solved to emigrate from the estate of Glengarry, and had sub- 
scribed money and commissioned ships for the purpose. The 
meeting took up the subject warmly, and agreed to co-operate 
with Government to frustrate the design. At the same time 
ihey represented the necessity of improving the fisheries, agri- 
culture, and manufactures of the country, adding to their recom- 
mendation a subscription of three thousand poimds. The design 
was laudable and patriotic, but it proved a failure. Somethmg 
done towards encouraging the fisheries, but not on a scale 
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snffioiently extensire; and no mann&ctaies were introduced. 
Had trades or fnannfactnies been planted in the islands before 
tiie soathoEn districts engrossed the field, a general and per- 
manent amelioration might have been effected in the condition 
of the people. Though ali^i ai first to thdr habits and predi- 
lectioDs, they would gradually have assimilated to their lowland 
ooontrymen in industrial progress, and might have surmounted 
the disadvantages of soil and climate. 

The next chapter in Hebridean history shows a complete 
reyeraal of the former policy, yet with results much the same. 
We have, since the date of Johnson's visit, made a circuit of 
near eighty years, and have returned to the same point. Ihe 
proprietors at length ceased to check emigration. She^-hus- 
baadry was rapidly extending, roads were made, a high class of 
tenants was obtained, and the large farms were managed with 
adnwTuble bHU and perseverance. The people, ont he other hand, 
when less required to stay, became less disposed to emigrate. 
The more active and enterprising part of the population was gone. 
The •epidemic had ceased, the wars were over, and so long as 
becrings visited the lochs, or potatoes flourished on the soil, or 
Ihe kelp mann&ctnre gave a few weeks' pn^table occupation in 
smmner, oonteutment or listlessness prevailed. There was no 
stringent poor-law to force attention as to the population ; small 
oroftM^ or patches of land, were easily obtained and subdivided at 
win ; and henoe i^e little turf -huts multiplied on the hill-side 
sad moors, the standard of civilisation simk lower, and the 
popnlation, despite all military and emigrant drains, was doubled 
in amount. Thus, gradually but inevitably, as the people in- 
creased, thousands of £umlies came to depend almosts wholly 
on oneartide of food. That failed, and the sequel is well known. 
A destitntion crisis commenced in 1846 unequalled for intensity, 
and which involved both chief and clan, landlord and tenant, in 
irretrievable embarrassment and ruin. A second period of 
transition, more painful than that witnessed bv Johnson in 1773, 
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was induced, and though the immediate distress was mitigated 
by the munificent generosity of the British nation, there seems 
to be only one remedy or palliative, for the chronic malady — 
emigration. 

Many of the old £unilies commemorated by Johnson and 
Boswell, have disappeared from the islands. Some have dropt 
off from natural and unavoidable causes ; some through sheer 
folly and extravagance; and others have gone down while 
struggling to support and replace their dependents. In Basay, 
Ulva, and Inchkenneth, the ancient familiar names ore no longer 
heard: "new people fill the land.'* In Skye, the " Siol Tor- 
mod" of Dunvegan, and the descendant of Somerled of the Isles, 
still hold their possessions; and the Macleans of Coll retain 
their island patrimony, but aU have been grievously shattered 
by the late storm. To a Scotsman, no more melancholy books 
were ever published than those "Blue Books," printed by 
authority of Parliament, in which is recorded the recent history 
ofthe Western Islands. 

To note some of these changes and supply local information, 
has been the main object of the Editor of this new edition of Bos- 
welFs Journal. In order to verify facts and dates, he had to con- 
^t various parties ; and though it may appear ostentatious or 
ndiculous to parade a list of names before so small a literary per- 
formance, he cannot deny himself the gratification of stating 
that to the following gentlemen queries were addressed, and, in 
every instance, courteous and satisfeuitory answers returned: 
viz., Macleod, of Macleod ; Sheriff Fraser, of Portree ; A. K. 
Mackinnon, Esq., Corry ; D. Macleod, Esq., Kingsburgh ; Rev* 
J. Maciver, of Kilmuir ; Rev. D. Ross, of Tobermory ; Rev. H. 
Maclean, of Lochalsh; R. Sinclair, Esq., Borlumbeg; Niel 
Maclean, Esq., Inverness ; W. A. Stables, Esq., Cawdor ; and 
W. Forsyth, Esq., Aberdeen. 

Ifwemeasy March 29, 1952. 
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THR JOURNAI 

TOUR TO THE HEBRIDES, 

SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 



Dr. Jobnson had for mtxij years given me hopes that we should go 
ti^ther and visit the Hebrides. Martin's Account of those islands 
had impressed us with a notion that we might there contemplate a 
sjstero of life almost totally different Irom what wo had been accus- 
tomed to see ; and to find simplicity and wildness, and all the circum- - 
stances of remote time or place, so near to om: native great island, 
was an object within the reaeb of reasonable curiosity. Br. Johnson . 
baa said in his "Journey," that he scarcely remembered how the wish 
to visit tbe Hebrides was excited ; but he told me, in summer, 176S, 
that his father put Martin's Account into his hands when he was very 
young, and that he was much pleased with it. Vfe reckoned there 
vonld be some inconveniences and hardships, and perhaps a little 
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danger; but these we were persuaded were magnified in the ima- 
gination of everybody. When I was at Femey, in 1764, 1 mentioned 
our design to Voltaiie. He looked at me, as if I had talked of going 
to the North Pole, and said, " You do not insist on my accompanying 
you T " No, sir." " Then I am very willing you should go/' I was 
not afraid that our ciuious expedition would be prevented by such 
apprehensions ; but I doubted that it would not be possible to prevail 
on Dr. Johnson to relinquish, for some time, the felicity of a London 
life, which, to a man who can enjoy it with full intellectual relish, 
is apt to make existence in any narrower sphere seem insipid or irk- 
some. I doubted that he would not be willing to come down from 
his elevated state of philosophical dignity; from a superiority of 
wisdom among the wise, and of learning among the learned ; and 
from flashing his wit upon minds bright enough to reflect it. 

He had disappointed my expectations so long, that I began to 
despair ; but in spring, 1773, he talked of coming to Scotland that 
yeai* with so much finnness, that I hoped he was at last in earnest 
I knew that if he were once launched from the metropolis he would 
go forward very well ; and I got our common friends there to assist is 
setting him afloat. To Mrs. Thrale in particular, whose enchantment 
over him seldom failed, I was much obliged. It was, *' I'll give thee a 
wind." "Thou art kind."— To attract him, we hod invitations from 
the chiefs Macdonald and Macleod ; and, for additional aid, I wrote 
to Lord Elibank, Dr. William Robertson, and Dr. Beattie. 

To Dr. Eobertson, so far as my letter concerned the present sub- 
ject, I wrote as follows : 

"Our friend, Mr. Samuel Johnson, is in great health and spirits; 
and, I do think, has a serious resolution to visit Scotland this year. 
The more attraction, however, the better, and therefore, though I 
know he will be happy to meet you there, it will forward the scheme 
if, in your answer to this, you express yourself concerning it with 
that power of which you are so happily possessed, and which may be 
60 directed as to operate strongly upon him." 

His answer to that part of my letter was quite as I could havo 
wished. It was written with the address and persuasion of the 
historian of America. 

" When I saw you last, you gave us some hopes that you might 
prevail with Mr. Johnson to make out that excursion to Scotland with 
the expectation of which we have long flattered ourselves. If he could 
order matters so as to pass some time in Edinburgh about the close 
of the summer session, and then visit some of the Highland scenes, 
I am confident he would be pleased with the grand featiures of nature 
-- many parts of this country: he wiU meet with many persons here 
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who respect him, and some whom I am persuaded he will think not 
unworthy of his esteem. I wish he would maJke the experiment. He 
sometimes cracks his jokes upon us ; but he will find that we can dis- 
tinguish between the stabs of malevolence, and " the rebukes of the 
righteous which are like excellent oil,** and break not the head.' 
Offer my best compliments to him, and assure him that I shall be 
happy to have the satisfaction of seeing him imder my roof." 

To Dr. Seattle I wrote, " The chief intention of this letter is to 
inform you that I now seriously believe Mr. Samuel Johnson will visit 
Scotland this year : but I wish that every power of attraction may 
be employed to secure our having so valuable an acquisition, and 
therefore I hope you will without delay write to me what I know you 
think, that I may read it to the mighty sage, with proper emphasis, 
before I leave London, which I must do soon. He talks of you with 
the same warmth that he did last year. We are to see as much of 
Scotland as we can, in the months of August and September. We 
shall not be long of being at Marischal Gollege.f He is particu- 
larly desirous of seeing some of the Western Islands." 

Dr. Beattie did better : ipse venit. He was, however, so polite as 
to waive his privilege of nil mihi rescribas, and wrote from Edinburgh, 
as follows : 

" Your very kind and agreeable favour of the 20th of April over- 
took me here yesterday, after having gone to Aberdeen, which place 
I left about a week ago. I am to set out this day for London, and 
hope to have the honour of paying my respects to Mr. Johnson and 
you, about a week or ten days hence. I shall then do what I can 
to enforce the topic you mention ; but at* present I cannot enter upon 
it, as I am in a very great hurry ; for I intend to begin my journey 
within an hour or two." 

He was as good as his word, and threw some pleasing motives 
into the northern scale But, indeed, Mr. Johnson loved all that he 
heard from one whom he tells us, in his Lives of the Poets, Gray 
^ tound " a poet, a philosopher, and a good man." 

My Lord Elibauk did not answer my letter to his lordship for 
some time. The reason will appear, when we come to the Isle of 
Sky. I shall then insert my letter, with letters from his lordship both 
to myself and Mr. Johnson. I beg it may be imderstood, that I 
insert my own letters, as I relate my own sayings, rather as keys 
to what is valuable belonging to others, than for their own sake. " 

• Our firiend Edmund Burke, who by this time had received lome pretty severe 
«tiokes from Dr. Johnson, on account of the unhappy difference in their politics, upon 
my repeating this passage to him exclaimed, ** Oil of vitriol !'*— Boswbll. 

•(- This, I find, is a Scotticism. I should have said, *< It will Dot be long before we 
•hall be at Marischal CoUege."'>Bo8WBLL. 

B2 
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Luckily, Mr. Justice (now Sir Robert) Chambers, who was about 
to sail for the East Indies, was going to take leare of his relations al 
Newcastle, and he conducted Dr. Johnson to that town. Mr. Scott, 
of University College, Oxford (now Dr. Scott, of the Commons), 
accompanied him from thence to Edinburgh.* With such propitious 
convoys did he proceed to my native city. But, lest metaphor should 
^ make it be supposed he actually went by sea, I choose to mentioK 
that he travelled in post-chaises, of which the rapid motion was one • 
of his most favomite amusements. 

Dr. Samuel Johnson's character, i*eligious, moral, political and lite^ 
rary, nay his figure and manner, are, I believe, more generally known 
- than those of almost any man ; yet it may not be superfluous here to 
__ attempt a sketch of him. Let my readei's, then, remember that he 
was a sincere and zealous Christian, of high Church of England and 
monarchical principles, which he would not tamely suffer to be ques- 
tioned ; steady and inflexible in maintaining the obligations of piety 
and virtue, both from a regard to the order of society and from a 
veneration for the great source of all order ; coiTOct, nay stem in nis 
"^ taste ; hard to please and easily offended, impetuous and iiTitable in 
_ his temper, but of a most humane and benevolent heart ; having a 
mind stored with a vast and various collection of learning and know- 
ledge, which he communicated with peculiar pei^picujty and^force, in 
rich and chpice expressipn. He united a most logical head with a 
most fertile imagination, wliich gave him an extraordinaiy advantage 
^ in arguing ; for he could reason close or wide, as he saw best for the 
^ moment. He could, when he chose it, be the greatest sophist that 
ever wielded a weapon in the schools of declamation; but ho in- 
dulged this only in conversation ; for he owned he sometimes talked 
for victor)' ; he was too conscientious to make eiTor permanent and 
pernicious, by deliberately writing it He was conscious of his supe- 
riority. He loved praise when it was brought to him ; but was toa 
proud to seek for it. He was somewhat susceptible of flattery. His^ 
mind was so full of imageiy that he might have been pei*petually a 
poet. It has been often remarked, that in his poetical pieces, which 
it is to be regretted ai'e so few, because so excellent, his style is easiev 

* Scott and Chambers were both natives of Newcastle ami members of University 

^College, Oxford, where Johnson made their acquaintance. He retained through life a- 

ftrong aflectioufor his young friends, whose subsequent career justified his partiality. 

Sir Robert Chambers continued long in India : in 1791 he succeeded Sir Elijah Impey as 

Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Judicature at Fort William, Bengal. His friend 

nt home, as Sir William Scott, and afterwards Lord Stowell, presided with eminent 

ability over the Consistory and Admiralty Courts. He died in 1836, aged ninety. 

nne of the executors named in Dr. Johnson's will, a trust which he would* 

e shared with Sir Fobert Chamberj had the latter remained in the country. 
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than in his prose There is deception in this : it is not easier, but 
bettor suited to the dignity of verse ; as one may dance with grace f^ 
whose motions in ordinary walking, in the common step, are awkward "^ f »^ 
He had a constitutional melancholy, the clouds of which darkeneu^ 
the brightness of his fancy, lind'gave a gloomy cast to his whole 
course of thinking ; yet, though grave and awful in his deportment, 
when he thought it necessary or proper he frequently indulged himself 
in pleasantry and sportive sallies. He was prone to superstition, 
* but not to credulity. Though his imagination might incline him to a 
belief of the marvellous and the mysterious, his vigorous reason ex- 
amined the evidence with jealousy. He had a loud voice, and a slow 
deliberate utterance, which no doubt gave some additional weight to 
the sterling metal of his conversation.* His person was large, robust, 
I may say approaching to the gigantic, and grown unwieldy from 
corpulency. His countenance was jiaturally of the cast of an ancient 
statue, but somewhat disfigured by tiie scars of that^i;{Z, which, it was 
formerly imagined, the royal touch could cure. He was now in his 
sixty-fourth year, and was become a littie dull of hearing. His sight 
had always been somewhat weak ; yet, so much does mind govern, 
and even supply the deficiency of organs, that his perceptions were 
uncommonly quick and accurate. His head, and sometimes also his 
body, shook with a kind of motion like the efiect of a palsy ; he ap- 
peared to be frequently disturbed by cramps, or convulsive contrac- 
tions,f of the nature of that distemper called " St. Vitus's dance." He 

- wore a full suit of plain brown clothes, with twisted-hair-buttons of the 

- -same colour, a laige bushy greyish wig, a plain shirt, black worsted 
stockings, and silver buckles. Upon this tour, when journeying, he 
wore boots, and a very wide brown cloth great coat, with pockets 
which might have almost held the two voliunes of his folio dictionary; 
.and he carried in his hand a large English oak stick. Let me not 

• Lord Pembroke sidd once to me at Wilton, ivith a happy pleasantry and some 
irath, that ** Dr. Johnson's sayings would not appear so extraordinary were it not for his 
bow'ttcw way :'* but I admit the truth of this only on some occasions. The ** Messiah,** 
played upon the Canterhw-y organ, is more sublime than when played upon an inferior 
instrument: but very slight music will seem grand when conveyed to the ear througli 
that majestic medium. fThUe, therefore. Dr. Johruon*t tayingt are read, let his manner 
he taken along with them. Let it, however, be ob8er>'ed, that the sayings themselves are 
.generally gn^eat ; that though he might be an ordinary composer at times, he was for the 
4Dost part a Handel. — Boswbll. 

^ Such they appeared to me ; but since the first edition. Sir Joshua Reynolds has 
•obsen-ed to me, *• that Dr. Johnson's extraordinary gestures were only habits, in which 
he indulged himself at certain times. When in company, where he was not free, or 
-when engaged earnestly in conversation, he never gave way to such habits, which 
inroves that they were not involuntary.'* I still, however, think, that these gestures were 
involuntary « for surely had not that been the case, he would liave restrained them in the 
f>ublic streets.— Boswbll. 
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be censured for mentioning such minute particulars. Everything 
relative to so great a man is worth observing. I remember Dr. Adam 
Smith, in his rhetorical lectures at Glasgow, told us he was glad to 
know that Milton wore latchets in his shoes, instead of buckles.* 
When I mention the oak stick, it is but letting Hercules have his 
club ; and, by-and-bj, my readers will find this stick will bud, and 
produce a good joke. 

This imperfect sketch of " the combination and the form *' of that 
wonderful man whom I venerated and loved while in this world, and 
after whom I gaze with humble hope now that it has pleased Almighty 
God to call him to a better world, will serve to introduce to the fancy 
of my readei's the capital object of the following Journal, in the course 
of which I trust they will attain to a considerable degree of acquaint- 
ance with him 

His prejudice against Scotland was announced almost as soon as 
he began to appear in the world of letters In his " London," a poem, 
ai*e the following nervous lines 

" For who would leave, tinbribed Hibernia's land, 
Or cliange the rocks of Scotland for the Strand P 
There none are swept by sudden fate away ; 
Bat all whom hanger spares with age decay." 

The truth is, like the ancient Greeks and Eomans, he allowed 
himself to look upon all nations but his own as barbarians : not only 
Hibemia and Scotland, but Spain, Italy, and France are attacked in 
the same poem If he was particularly prejudiced against the Scots, 
it was because they were more in his way ; because he thought theii* 
success in England rather exceeded the due proportion of their real 
merit ; and because he could not but see in them that nationality 
which I believe no liberal-minded Scotsman will deny. He was, 
indeed, if I may be allowed the phrase, at bottom much of a John 
Bull ; m\ich of a blunt true-horn Englishman, There was a stratum 
of common clay imder the rock of marble. He was voraciously fond 
of good eating ; and he had a great deal of that quality called hum>our, 
which gives an oiliness and a gloss to every other quality 

I am, I flatter myself, completely a citizen of the world. In my 
travels through Holland, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, Corsica, France, 
I never felt myself from home ; and I sincerely love " every kindred 
and tongue and people and nation." I subscribe to what my lato 

• It is probable that Boswell, then a young student, had misapprehended the remark 
of his professor. The pictures of Vandyke and Lely make us familiar with the costume 
of Milton's days, and in none of their portraits will shoe-buckles be found. The 
poet, no doubt, conformed to the general fashion, by using silk laces, plain or tagged 
with silver. The buckle was not introduced till about the time of the Bevolution. — £dw 



tmlj learned and philosophical friend Ur. Groabie said, that Hie Eng- 
lish axa better animala than the Scots ; they are nearer the sun ; their 
bI(M>d ifi richer and more mellow ; but when 1 bumoui any of them in 
an outrageous contempt of Scotland, I fairly own I treat them as 
children. And thus I have at some moments found myself obliged 
to treat even Dr. Johnson. 

To Scotland, however, he ventured ; and he returned irom it in 
great good humour, with his prejudices much lessened, and with very 
gratefiil feelings of the hospitality with which he was treated ; as is 
evident from that admirable work, his "Jonmey to the Western 
lidands of Scotland," which, to my utter astonishmont, has been 
joisapprebended, even to rancour, by many of my oountrymen. - 

To have the company of Chambers and Scott, he delayed his 
journey so long that the Court of Session, which rises on the eleventh 
of August, was broke up before be got to Edinburgh 




On Saturday the fonrteentb of August, ITTS, late in the evening, 
I received a note from him, that he was arrived at Boyd'a inn, at the 
head of the Canon-gate. * I went to him diiectly. He embraced me 
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coi*dialIy ; and I exulted in the thought that I now had him actually 
in Caledonia. Mr. Scott's amiahle manners and attachment to our 
Socrates at once united me to him. He told me that, before I came 
in, the Doctor had unluckily had a bad specimen of Scottish cleanli- 
ness. He then drank no fermented liquor He asked to have his 
lemonade mode sweeter ; upon which the waiter, with his greasy fin- 
gers, lifted a lump of sugar, and put it into it The Doctor, in 
indignation, threw it out of the window. Scott said he was airaid he 
would have knocked the waiter down. Mr. Johnson told me that such 
another trick was played him at tlie house of a lady in Paris. He 
was to do me the honour to lodge imder my roof.* I regretted sin- 
cerely that I had not also a room for Mr. Scott. Mr. Johnson and 1 
walked arm-in-arm up the High. street, to my house in JamesVcourt 
It was a dusky night : I could not prevent his being assailed by the 
evening effluvia of Edinbm'gh. I heaid a late baronet, of some dis- 
tinction in the political world in the beginning of the present reign, 
observe, that " walking the streets of Edinburgh at night was pretty 
perilous, and a good deal odoriferous.'* The peril is much abated, by 
the care which the magistrates have taken to enforce the city laws 
against throwing foul water from tlie windows ; but from the structure 
of the houses in the Old Town, which consist of many storeys, in each 
of which a different family lives, and there being no covered sewei's, 
the odour still continues. A zealous Scotsman would have wished 
Mr. Johnson to be without one of his five senses upon this occasion. 
As we marched slowly along, he giiunbled in my ear, " I smell you 
in the dai*k !" But he acknowledged that the bi-eadth of the street, 
and the loftiness of the buildings on each side, made a noble appear- 
ance. 

value of £500. The inn was used as a coaching-house, then as a place of entertainment 
for carriers and humble country visitors ; and finally the White Horse was taken down 
as no longer able to stand competition in any shape. The house is now a miserable 
dirty and squalid dwelling— or series of dwellings — of the lowest order. Nothing gives 
one a more vivid impression of the changes effected in Scottish society, tastes and habits, 
within the last seventy or eighty years, than a visit to the old taverns and closes of the 
Canongate. Yet in these dark and narrow dens wits and nobles revelled, high-bom 
beauties kept state, and poets, philosophers, and historians studied— many of them 
withal living to extreme old age, and partaking of much social and festive enjoyment. — 

• Johnson, in a letter to Mrs. Thrale, written on the third day after his arrival in 
Edinburgh, describes Boswell's rooms as being level with the ground on one side of the 
house, and on the other four storeys high. They are now occupied as a printing- 
establishment. David Hume had shortly before occupied a similar suite of rooms, or 
ftatt higher up in the same pile of building. The situation is airy and commanding, 
overlooking the Frith ; and James*s-court was then a patrician and fashionable quarter 
of the town. The tall massive buildings remain, but the rooms have ceased to appear, as 
they did to Hume, " very cheerful and even elegant,** or as Johnson considered them« 
very handsome and spacious.**— £d. 
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My wife had tea ready for hiin, which it is well known he delighted 

to drink at all hours, particularly when sitting up late, and of which 

his able defence against Mr. Jonas Hanway should have obtained him 

a magnificent reward from the East-India Company.* He showed 

much complacency upon finding that the mistress of the house was so 

i attentive to liis singular habit ; and as no man could be more polite 

when he chose to be so, his address to her was most courteous and 

engaging; and his conversation soon charmed her into a forgetfulness 

of his external, appearance. 

I did not begin to keep a regular full journal till some days after 
we had set out from Edinburgh ; but I have luckily preserved a good 
many fragments of his Memorabilia from his very fii*st evening in 
Scotland. 

We had, a little before this, had a trial for murder, in wliich the 
judges, had allowed the lapse of twenty years since its commission as 
a plea in bar, in conformity with the doctiine of prescription in the 
eivU law, which Scotland and several other countries have adopted 
He at first disapproved of this; but then he thought there was some 
thing in it, if there had been for twenty years a neglect to prosecute 
a crime which was known. He would not allow tliat a murder, by 
not being discovered for twenty years', should escape punishment. We 
talked of the ancient trial by duel. He did not think it so absurd as 
is generally supposed ; " For," said he, " it was only allowed when the 
question was in equUibriOf as when one affiimed and another denied ; 
and they had a notion that Providence would interfere in favour of 
^him who was in the right. But as it was found that in a duel he who 
was in the right had not a better chance than he who was in the 
« wrong, therefore society instituted the present mode of tidal, and gave 
^ the advantage to him who is in the right." 

We sat till near two in the morning, having chatted a good while 
after my wife left us. She had insisted that, to sliow all respect to 
the sage, she would give up her own bed-chamber to him and take a 
worse. This I cannot but gratefully mention, as one of a thousand 
obligations which I owe her, since the great obligation of her being 
pleased to accept of me as her husband. 

* The defence appeared in the "Literary Magazine,'* in a review of "A Journal of 
filfht Days' Journey** by Hanway. In thi« critique Johnson avows himself to be *'a har- 
dmcd and ehameless tea^^hrinker, who has for twenty years diluted his meals with only 
the fafarion of this feseinatin; plant; whose kettle has scarcely time to cool; who with 
tea amuses the evening, with tea solaces the midnight, and with tea welcomes the mom- 
ii^.** He traces the rise and progress of tea-drinking. Tea, he says, was first imported 
from Holland by the Earls of Arlington and Ossory in 1666 ; from their ladies the women 
ml quality learned its use. Its price was then 3/. a pound, and continued the sam« to 
1107. In 1715 we began to use green tea, and the practice of drinking it descended to the 
dasMt of the people.— £n. 
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aCNDAT, AVaUBT IS. 

Mr. Scott come to break&st, M 
which I introduced to Dr. Johnson and 
him my friend Sir William Forbes, 
now of Pitsligo ; a man of whom too 
much good cannot be said ; who, with 
distinguished abilities and application 
in hia profession of a banker, is at odm 
a good companion and a good Cbristitm, 
which I think is aaying enough. Yet it 
is but justice to record,thttt once, when 
he was in a dangerous illness, he was 
watched with the anxious apprehension 
of a general calamity ; day and night 
hia house was beset with affectionate 
inquiries; and upon his recovery, Tt 
J)eam was the universal chorus from the 
luarU of his countrymen,* 

Mr. Johnson was pleased with my 
daughter Veronica,! ^^^^ * child of 
about four months old. She had the 
appearance of listening to him. His 
motions seemed to her to be intended 
for her amusement; and when he stopped 
she fluttered, and made a, litde infantine 
noise, and a Idud of signal for him to 
begin again. She would be held close 
to him ; which was a proof, from simple 
nature, that his figure was not horrid. 
Her fondness for him endeared her still 
■ This cxccUent citiieD (Dd patriot nu hara at Edinburgh, April -Mh, 1133, and died 
Uun Kavemba lath, ISce, 

Iba tribuU lo hJa minitierB ihtde. 
The tale of friendthip Ktict ma told. 
Ere lb* Damtor't heut was cold— 

A beart ao manlr and lo kind." 

Mabwion, Ihtbod. CAirra tT. 
S»tt here allnAei to Sir 'W. Forbee'e "Ufe of Dr. Bullie," a coidoua and lute- 
Edinburgh, Sir William waa a great and beneflcenl rural improrer. He bul, Uk* %Tarreo 
tanee ef bii familj, wbicb wai forfeited to the Cn>wn Id 1740. and had oflerwardB pasaed 

lands, ou which be planted a lilla^, built and endowed i church and gchools, and prored 
hlmielf to be emphaUeall)' the bther of hii people.~BD. 

+ The saiut^i name of Ftrvraea iraa inorodaced into oof family throofh my preaU 
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more to me, and 1 declared she should have five hundred pounds of 
additional fortune. 

We talked of the practice of the law. Sir William Forbes said 
he thought an honest lawyer should never undertake a cause which 
he was satisfied was not a just one. '' Sir/' said Mr. Johnson, " a lawyer 
has no business with the justice or injustice of the cause which he 
undertakes, unless his client ask his opinion, and then he is bound to 
give it honestly. The justice or injustice of the cause is to be decided 
by the judge. Consider, sir, what is the purpose of courts of justice. 
It is that every man may have his cause fairly tried, by men ap- 
pointed to try causes. A lawyer is not to tell what he knows to be a 
lie ; he is not to produce what he knows to be a false deed ; but he is 
not to usurp the province of the jury and the judge, and determine 
what shall be the efiect of evidence — ^what shall be the result of legal 
argument. As it rarely happens that a man is fit to plead his own 
cause, lawyers are a class of the community who by study and expe- 
rience have acquired the art and^ower of arranging evidence, and of 
' applying to the points af issue what the law has settled. A lawyer 
is to do for his client all that his client might fairly do for himself, 
if he could. K by a superiority of attention, of knowledge, of skill, 
and a better method of communication, he has the advantage of his 
adversary, it is an advantage to which he is entitled. There must 
always be some advantage, on one side or other; and it is better 
that advantage should be had by talents than by chance. If lawyers 
were to undertake no causes till they were sure they were just, a 
man might be precluded altogether ^m a trial of his claim, liiough, 
were it judicially examined, it might be found a very just claim." 
This was soimd, practical doctrine, and rationally repressed a too re- 
fined scrupulosity of conscience. - 

Emigration was at this time a common topic of discourse. Dr. 

grandmother Veronica, Countess of Kincardine, a Dutch lady of the noble house of Som- 
melsdyck, of which there is a full account in Bayle's Dictionary. The family had once a 
princely right in Surinam. The governor of that settlement vrsa appointed by the States 
General, the town of Amsterdam, and Sommelsdyck. The States General have acquired 
S<nnmel8dyck*s right; but the family has still great dignity and opulence, and by inter- 
marriages is connected with many other noble families. When I was at the Hague I 
was received with all the affection of kindred. The present Sommelsdyck has an im« 
portant charge in the Bepublic, and is as worthy a man as lives. He has honoured me 
with his correspondence for these twenty years. My great-grandfather, the husband of 
the Countess Veronica, was Alexander, Earl of Kincardine, that eminent Boyalist, whose 
character is given by Burnet in his History of his own Times. From him the blood 
of Bruce flows in my veins. Of such ancestry who would not be proud ? And as Nihil 
ut, nisi hoc sciat alter, is peculiarly true of genealogy, who would not be glad to seize a 
fair opportunity to let it be known ? — Boswbll. 

[MiM Veronica BosweU lived to repay her father's doating fondness by watching over 
him with unwearied care during his last illness. Her pious labours hastened her owa 
death, which took place Sept. 26, 1795, in her twenty-second year.— £d.] 
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Johnson regretted it as hurtful to human happiness ; ** For,** said he, 
*' it spreads mankind, which weakens the defence of a nation, and le» 
sens the comfort of living. Men, thinly scattered, make a shift, but a 
bad shift, without many things. A smith is ten miles off; they'U do 
without a nail or a staple. A tailor is far from them ; they'll botch 
their own clothes. It is being concentrated which produces high con- 
venience.** a f /'^ L^^J^^ 

Sir William Forbes, Mr. Scott and I accompanied Mr. Johnson 
to the chapel founded by Lord Chief Baron Smith for the service of 
the Church of England. The Rev. Mr. Carr, the senior clergyman, 
preached from these words, " Because the Lord reigneth, let the earth 
be glad." I was sorry to think Mr. Johnson did not attend to ^e 
seraion, Mr. Carr's low voice not being strong enough to reach his 
hearing. A selection of Mr. Can*'s seimons has, since his death, 
been published by Sir William Forbes, and the world has acknow- 
ledged their uncommon merit. I am well assured Lord Mansfield 
lias pronounced them to be excellent.* 

Here I obtained a promise from Lord Chief Baron Ord that he 
would dine at my house next day. I presented Mr. Johnson to his 
lordship, who politely said to him, " I have not the honour of know- 
ing you, but I hope for it, and to see you at my house. I am to wait 
on you to-morrow.^* This respectable English judge will be long 
remembered in Scotland, where he built an elegant house, and lived 
in it magnificently .f His own ample fortune, with the addition of 
his salary, enabled him to be splendidly hospitable. It may be for- 
timate for an individual amongst oimselves to be Lord Chief Baron, 
and a most worthy man now has the office ; but in my opinion it is 
better for Scotland in general that some of our public employments 
should be filled by gentlemen of distinction from the south side of the 
Tweed, as we have the benefit of promotion in England. Such an 
interchange would make a beneficial mixture of manners, and render 
our union more complete. Lord Chief Baron Ord was on good terms 
with us all, in a nan*ow country filled with jarring interests and keen 
parties , and though I well knew his opinion to be the same with my 
own, he kept himself aloof at a very critical period indeed, when the 
Douglas cause shook the sacred security of birthright in Scotland to 
its foundation ; a cause which, had it happened before the Union, 
when there was no appeal to a British House of Lords, would have 
left the great fortress of honours and of property in ruins. 

When we got home Dr. Johnson desired to see my books. He 

• The Bev. Georgre Carr was bom at Newcastle in 1704. He was thirty-nine yean 
senior clergyman of the Episcopal Chapel at Edinburgh, and died August 18, 1776. 
See Forbes»8 *• Life of Beattie."— Ed. 

i Baron Onl died at Edinburgh, February 18, 177S.— Ed. 
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took down Ogden*s ** Sennons on Prayer," on which 1 set a very high 
Talue, having been much edified by them, and he retired with them to 
his room. He did not stay long, but soon joined us in the drawing- 
room. I presented to him Mr. Kobert Arbuthnot, a relation of the 
celebrated Dr. Arbuthnot, and a man of literature and taste. To him 
we were obliged for a previous recommendation, which secured us a 
very agreeable reception at St. Andrews, and which Dr. Johnson, in 
his *• Joimiey," ascribes to some invisible friend.* 

Of Dr. Beattie Mr. Johnson said, " Sir, he has written like a man 
conscious of ^e tn]|h, and feeling his own strength .f Ti-cating yoiu* 
adversary jyftli r<>gpftPti j^ glyipg^ him an advantage to winch he is not 
entitled. The greatest part of men cannot judge of I'easoning, and 
are impressed by character; so that if you allow your advei*saiy a 
respectable chai'acter, they will think that, though you differ from 
him, you may be in tlie wi'ong. Sir, treating your adversary with 
respect is striking soft in a battle. And as to Hume, a man who 
has so much conceit as to tell aU mankind that they have been, 
bubbled for ages, and he is the wise man who sees better than they, 
a man who has so little scmpulosity as to venture to oppose those 
principles which have been thought necessai-y to happiness, is he to 
be surprised if another man comes and laughs at him? If he is the 
great man he thinks himself, all this cannot hurt him ; it is like 
throwing peas against a rock.'* He added '* something mud) too 
rough," boUi as to Mr. Hume's head and heart, wliicli I suppress 
Violence is, in my opinion, not suitable to the Christian cause. Be- 
, sides, I always lived on good tenns with Mr. Hume, though I have 
^ frankly told him I was not clear that it was right in me to keep 
^company with him. " But," said I, " how much better are you than 
your bN^ksP He was cheerful, obliging, and instnictive ; he was 
cbmtable to the poor ; and many an agi*eeable hour have I passed 
with him. I have preseiTod some entertaining and interesting memoii-s 
of him, particidarly when he knew himself to bo dying, which I may 
some time or other communicate to the world.^ I shall not, however, 

• Dr. Beattie, in a letter to ^frs. Montague, gives a high character of tliis gcntle- 
Bian, who had been in business at Peterhead, and was aftenvards Secretary to tlie Board 
of Trustees for Fisheries and Manufactures in Scotland. He died November 5th, 1803. 
—Ed. 

f Beattie's " Essay on the Nature and Immutability of Truth, in Opposition to So- 
phistry and Scepticism,** had been published three years before, in May, 1770. The 
warmth with which he attacked Hume made many friends and many enemies to the book, 
and contributed to its success. It is now justly placed below the moral and critical dis* 
sertations of the same author.— Ed. 

t The communication was never made. No good Life of Hume was published until 
1M6, when a copious and able memoir, founded on family papers and other authentie 
Materials, was written by Mr. J. Hill Burton, Advocate.~£D. 
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Dear Sir,— I have been expecting every day to hear (rom yon of Dr. Johnson's 
irmal. Pray what do yon know abont his motions? I long to take him by the 
Juuid. I write this from the college, where I have only this scrap of paper. Ever 
fom, W.B, 

Sunday. 

It pleased me to find Dr. Eobertson thus eager to meet Dr. John- 
son. I was glad I could answer that he was come ; and begged Dr. 
Bobertson might be with us as soon as he could. 

Sir William Forbes, Mr. Scott, Mr. Arbuthnot, and another gentle- 
man dined with us. '* Come, Dr. Johnson," said I, " it is commonly 
thought that our veal in Scotland is not good. But here is some 
which I believe you will like." There was no catching him. — John- 
son: "Why, sir, what is commonly thought I should take to be^ 
true. Your veal may be good ; but that will only be an exception to ^ 
the general opinion, not a proof against it." ^ 

Dr. Bobertson, according to the custom of Edinburgh at that 
time, dined in the interval between the forenoon and afternoon ser- 
vice, which was then later than now ; so we had not the pleasure 
of his company till dinner was over, when he came and drank wine 
with us. And then began some animated dialogue, of which here 
follows a pretty full note. 

We talked of Mr. Burke Dr. J o hnson said he had great variety 
o f knowledge, store of imagery, copiou giess of lang ua g e. — ^Robert- 
son: "He has wit too." — Johnson: "No, sir; he never succeeds ' 
there. 'Tis low ; 'tis cogpeit. I used to say Burke never once made "- 
a good joke.'f: What !E most envy Burke for is his being constantly 

Nations.'* Why should such a writer be so {orgetlvH. of human comfort as to give any 
eonntenance to that dreary infidelity which would "make us poor indeed?*'— Boswbll. 

[This is the boldest sally of Boswell against any eminent living individual— that 
individual, too, a Scotsman in high society, and a member of the Literary Club. He 
must have been mortified, however, to find that the very next year after the publication 
of his third edition, namely in 1787, Adam Smith was elected Lord Sector of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. He died July 17th, 1790, aged sixty-seven. The appearance and 
haUts of the retired philosopher, his grave look and somewhat formal, precise manner, 
ludierously varied at times by his habitual absence of mind, are well known, and have 
been vividly depicted by Scott. Mr. Rogers the poet remembers having met Adam Smith, 
and still retains one of his visiting cards, from which it appears that the great poli- 
tical eeonomist, like Johnson, continued to use the plain prefix of ** Mr." after he had 
xeeeived the honorary degree of Doctor. — En.] 

• This was one of the points upon which Dr. Johnson was strangely heterodox. 
For surely Mr. Burke, with his other remarkable qualities, is also distinguished for his 
wit, and for wit of all kinds too ; not merely that power of language which Pope chooses 
to denominate wit — 

** True wit is Nature to advantage dressed ; 
What oft was thought, but ne'er so uell expressed"— 

Imt iurprising allusions, brilliant sallies of vivacity, and pleasant conceits. His speeches 
in Parliament are strewed with them. Take, for instance, the variety which he has 
given in his wide range yet exact detail when exhibiting his Beform Bill, And his con- 
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the same. He is never what we call humdrum ; never unwilling to 
begin to talk, nor in haste to leave off." — Boswell : " Yet he can lis- 
^ ten." — .Johnson : " No, I cannot say he is good at that. So desirous 
is he to talk, that if one is speaking at this end of the table, he'll 
speak to somebody at the other end. Burke, sir, is such a man, that 
if you met him for the first time in the street where you were stopped 
by a drove of oxen, and you and he stepped aside to take shelter but 
for five minutes, he*d talk to you in such a manner that when you 
^ parted you would say. This is an extraordinary man. Now, you may 
** be long enough with me without finding anything extraordinary." 
He said he believed Burko was intended for the law ; but either had 
not money enough to follow it, or had not diligence enough. He 
said he could not understand liow a man could apply to one thing 
and not to another. Bobertsou said one man had more judgment, 
another more imagination. — Johnson : " No, sir ; it is only one man 
has more mind than another. He may direct it differently; he may, 
by accident, see tlui^suci^ess of one kind of study, ^nd take a desire to 
excel in it. I am jigrsuaded that had Sir^Taiuin N ^^tnn ap pliftd to 



renation abounds in ivit. Let me put down a specimen. I told him I had teen at a 
Uoe-stoekin; assembly a number of ladies sitting round a worthy and tall friend of ours, 
listening to his literature. *' Ay,*' said he, *'like maids round a may-pole.** I told him 
I had found out a perfect definition of human nature, as distinguished ftrom the animal. 
An ancient philosopher said man was " a two-legged animal without feathers ;** upon 
which his rival sage had a cock plucked bare, and set him down in the school before all 
the disciples as a " philosophic man." Dr. Franklin said man was ** a tool-making 
udmal,** which is very well, for no animal but man makes a thing by means of which he 
can make another thing. But this applies to very few of the species. My definition of 
nan is "a cooking animal." The beasts have memory. Judgment, and all the faculties 
and passions of our mind in a certain degree; but no beast is a cook. The trick of the 
monkey using the cat's paw to roast a chesnut is only a piece of shrewd malice in that 
tWT^itnma hestia which humbles us so sadly by its similarity to us. Man alone can 
^liets a good dish ; and every man whatever is more or less a cook, in seasoning what 
he himself eats. *' Tour definition is good,** said Mr. Burke ; *' and I now tee the full 
fytet of the common proverb, * There is reason in roasting of e^s.* ** When Mr. Wilkes, 
in his days of tumultuous opposition, was borne upon the shoulders of the mob, Mr. 
Burke (at Mr. Wilkes told me himself with classical admiration) applied to him what 
Horace says of Pindar— 

•• nt/mmf que fertur 

Lege solutis** 

Sir Joshua Reynolds, who agrees with me entirely as to Mr. Burke*s fertility of wit, 
taid that this was " dignifying a pun." He also observed that he hat often heard Burke 
■ay, in the course of an evening, ten good things, each of which would have served 
a noted wit (whom he named) to live upon for a twelvemonth. 

I find, since the former edition, that some persons have objected to the instaneet 
which I have given of Mr. Burke's wit, as not doing Justice to my very ingenious fHend; 
the specimens produced having, it is alleged, more of conceit than real wit, and being 
merely sportive sallies of the moment, not Justifying the encomium which they think with 
me he undoubtedly merits. I was well aware how hazardous it was to exhibit particular 
«„.f.twiM nf wit, which is of to airy and tpiritual a nature at often to elude the hand 
o fratp It. The excellence and ei&cacy of a (on mot depend fkvquent^ 
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poetry. aejgould^BJfiLS^ e a verjr fine epic poem I could as easily 
apply to law as to tra^c poetry. "--BoSWEllT'^ Yet, sir, you did apply 
*to tragic poetry, not to law." — Johnson : " Because, sir, I had not 
y money to study law. Sir, the man who has YJgaur may w alk to the 
ea st just as welLas. ta-lhe,-west,^if^ l^gjljp^^ ^^ ^Q ^^" ^ llis_head 
that way.** — Boswell : " But, sir, *tis like walking up and down a 
hill; one man will naturally do the one better than the other. A 
hare will run up a hill best, from her fore legs being short ; a dog 
down.** — Johnson : " Nay, sir, that is from mechanical powers. If 
you make mind mecl\jinical, jrou may argue in that manner. One 
mind is a vice, and nolds fast ; there's a good memory. Another is a 
Me, aad he is a disputant, a controversialist. Another is a razor, 
and he is sarcastical.** We talked of Whitefield. He said he was at^ 
the same college with him, and knew him before he began to be better 
than other people [smiling] ; that he believed he sincerely meant well, 
but had a mixtiure of politics and ostentation ; whereas Wesley thought 

so much on the occasion on which it \m spoken, on the particular manner of the speaker, 
on the person to whom it is applied, the previous introduction, and a thousand minute 
particulars which cannot be easily enumerated, that it is always dangerous to detach a 
witty saying from the g^roup to which it belongs, and to set it before the eye of the spec- 
tator, divested of those concomitant circumstances which gave it animation, mellow- 
ness and reliel I ventured, however, at all hazards, to put down the first instances that 
occurred to me, as proofs of Mr. Burke's lively and brilliant fancy ; but am very sensi- 
ble that his numerous friends could have suggested many of a superior quality. Indeed, 
the being in company with him for a single day is sufficient to show that what I have 
asserted is well-founded ; and it was only necessary to have appealed to all who know him 
intimately for a complete refutation of the heterodox opinion entertained by Dr. John- 
eon on this subject. He allowed Mr. Burke, as the reader will find hereafter, to be a man 
of eonsummate and unrivalled abilities in every light except that now under considera- 
tion ; and the variety of his allusions and splendour of his imagery have made such 
an impression on all the rest of the world, that superficial observers are apt to overlook 
his other merits, and to suppose that wit is his chief and most prominent excellence, 
when in fact it is only one of the many talents that he possesses, which are so various 
aiid extraordinaiy that it is very difficult to ai7?rtain precisely the rank and value of 
each. — BoswRLL. 

(The additional note on Burke, beginning with *'I find since the former edition,** 
was contributed by Malone to the second edition of Boswell's Journal. Malone super- 
intended the work through the press while the author was in Scotland, and took that 
occasion to buttress up his friend's argument. See ** Life of Johnson," under date April 
SSth, 1778. It is surprising that Malone did not, in Justification of his opinion of 
Burke, cite the orator's celebrated description of Lord Chatham's AdministraUon — ^that 
memorable piece of cabinet/oMMry, ** so crossly indented and whimsically dove-tailed.** 
Still more witty, perhaps, was Burke's allusion to Pitt and the commercial treaty with 
France, in which he said that Pitt contemplated the treaty as an affair of two little 
counting-houses, and not of two great nations— as " a contention between the sign of 
the Fleur-de-lis and the sign of the Old Red Lion for which should obtain the best 
cuatom.** This speech, however, was not delivered till 17S7. The letter to a noble lord 
in defence of his pension is a still later production, but abounds in witty and brilliant 
pMsages. Burke was too copious, eloquent, and discursive — too rich in imagination, and 
too ardent and impetuous in feeling, to study pointed or witty sentences. In repartee 
hm was, like all his other contemporaries, greatly inferior to Johnson. — Eo.] 
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of religion only.* Bobertson said Whitefield had strong natural elo- 
quence, which, if cultivated, would have done great things.— John- 
son : " Why, 8ir» I take it he was at the height of what his abilities 
could do, and was sensible of it. He had the ordinary advantages of 
education ; but he chose to pursue that oratory which is for the mob.'* 
— Boswell: "He had great effect on the passions." — Johnson: 
*' Why, sir, I don't think so. He could not represent a suooession of 
pathetic images. He vociferated and made an impression. There, 
again, was a mind like a hammer." Dr. Johnson now said a certain 
eminent political friend of ours was wrong in his maxim of sticking 
to a certain set of men on all occasions. '* 1 can see that a man may 
do right to stick to a paity," said he, " that is to say, he is a Whig or 
he is a Tory, and he thinks one of those parties upon the whole the 
best, and that to make it prevail it must be generally supported, 
though in particulai-s it may be wrong. He takes its faggot of prin- 
ciples, in which there are fewer rotten sticks than in the other, though 
some rotten sticks to be sure ; and they cannot well be separated. 
But to bind one's self to one man, or one set of men (who may be 
right to-day and wrong to-morrow), without any general preference 
of system, I must disapprove "f 

• That cannot be said now, after the flagrant part which Mr. John Wesley took 
against our American brethren, when, in his own name, he threw among* his enthusiastic 
flock the very individual combustibles of Dr. Jolinson's ** Taxation no Tyranny ;" and 
after the intolerant spirit which he manifested against our fellow-^Christians of the 
Homan Catholic communion, for which that able champion. Father 0*Leary, has g^vcn 
him so hearty a drubbing'. But I should think myself very unworthy if I did not at 
the same time acknowledge Mr. John Wesley's merit, as a veteran " soldier of Jesus 
Christ,'* who has, I do believe, turned many from darkness into light, and from the 
power of Satan to the living God. — Boswbll. 

[Wesley lived till after the publication of this note. He died March 2nd, 1791, 
aged eighty-eight. Johnson's depreciating criticism of Whitefleld must be attributed 
to prejudice or caprice. It required no small oratorical talent and pathetic eloquence 
to draw tears down the cheeks of thousands of the Bristol colliers, and to move with 

' delight and enthusiasm men like Chesterfield, Bolingbroke, Hume and Franklin. White- 
fleld said he would rather wear out than riat out; and his extraordinary exertions cut 

• him off, Sept. 29th, 1770, in his flfty-sixth year.— £d.] 

i If doe attention were paid to this observation, there would be more virtue, even 
in politics. What Dr. Johnson Justly condemned has, I am sorry to say, greatly in- 
creased in the present reign. At the distance of four years from this conversation. 
Slat February, 1777, my Lord Archbishop of York, in his *' Sermon before the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreig^i Farts,** thus indignantly describes the then 
state of parties : — 

'* Parties once had a principle belonging to them, absurd perhaps, and indefensible,, 
but still carrying a notion of duty, by which honest minds might easily be caught . . . 
But there are now combinations of individuals, who, instead of being the sons 
and servants of the community, make a league for advancing their private interests. It 
Is .their business to hold high the notion of political honour. I believe and trust it is not 
injurious to say, that such a bond is no better than that by which the lowest and 
wickedest combinations are held together; and that it denotes the last stage of politieal 
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He told US of Cooke, who translated Hesiod, and lived twenty years 
on a translation of Plautus, for wliich he was always taking suhscrip- 
tions ; and that he presented Foote to a cluh, in the following singular 
manner : " This is the nephew of the gentleman who was lately hung 
in chains for murdering his hrother."* 

In the evening I introduced to Mr. Johnson + two good friends of 
mine, Mr. William Naime, advocate, and Mr. Hamilton, of Sundrum, 
my neighhour in the country, both of whom supped with us. I have 
preserved nothing of what passed, except that Dr. Johnson displayed 
another of his heterodox opinions, a contempt of tragic acting. He 
said "the action of all players. in tragedy is bad. It should be a 
man's study to repress those signs of emotion and passion, as they 
are called." He was of a directly contrary opinion to that of Fielding, 
in his " Tom Jones," who makes Partridge say of Garrick, " Why, 

.^ I could act as well as he myself. I am sure if I had seen a ghost 
I should have looked in the very same manner, and done just as he 
did." For, when I asked him, " Would not you, sir, start as Mr. 

-* Garrick does if you saw a ghost?" he answered, " I hope not If I 
did I should frighten the ghost." 

MONDAY, AUaUST 16. 

Dr. William Kobertson came to breakfast. We talked of " Ogden 

r To find a thought, which just showed itself to us from the mind of Johnson, thus ap- 
I Tpeaxing again at such a distance of time, and without any communication between them, 
' enlarged to full growth in the mind of Markham, is a curious object of philosophical 
contemplation. That two such great and luminous minds should have been so dark in 
one comer, that they should have held it to be *' wicked rebellion in the British subjects 
established in America, to resist the abject condition of holding all their property at 
the mercy of British subjects remaining at home, while their allegiance to our .common 
Lord the King was to be preserved inviolate,** is a striking proof to me, either that " He 
who sitteth in heaven** scorns the loftiness of human pride, or that the Evil Spirit, 
whose personal existence I strongly believe, and even in this age am confirmed in that 
belief by a Fell, nay, by a Hurd, has more power than some choose to allow.— Boswell. 

• Samuel Goodier, Esq., Ck>mmander of the " Buby " man of war. While his vessel 
lay at anchor off Bristol in January 1741, Captain Goodier, with the assistance of two 
ruffians, carried off his brother. Sir John Dinely Goodier, Bart., and murdered him on 
board ship. They put the unfortunate baronet into the purser's cabin in the "Buby,** 
when the captain stood sentry on the door with a cutlass, while his accomplices strangled 
him with a cord. The captain remained on board with the dead body till he was ap- 
prehended. The whole affair looks like insanity ; but Captain Goodier and the two men 
were tried and hanged at BristoL Cooke, who translated Hesiod, wrote a Life of Foote. 
He was a careless, dissipated litterateur, and died in distressed circumstances in 17S6. 
— Ep. 

i It may be observed that I sometimes call my great friend Mr. Johnson, some- 
times Dr. Johnson ; though he had at this time a doctor's degree from Trinity College, 
Dublin. The University of Oxford afterwards conferred it upon him by a diploma, in very 
honourable terms. It was some time before I could bring myself to call him Doctor ; but 
as he has been long known by that title, I shall give it to him in the rett of this Joanud* 

— BOIWBLL. 

C2 
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i^W Vv^w. * Dr. Johnson said, " The same arguments which are used 
HHMUlt Qod's hearing prayer will serve against his rewarding good 
auil |>\mifthing evil. He has resolved, he has declared, in the former 
tmitd M in the latter.'* He had last night looked into Lord Hailes's 
«« Keiuarks on the History of Scotland." Dr. Rohertson and I said 
it was a pity Lord Hailes did not write greater things. His lordship 
had not then published his " Annals of Scotland."* — Johnson : " I 
remember I was once on a visit at the house of a lady for whom I 
had a high respect. There was a good deal of company in the room. 
"When they wei*e gone I said to this lady, * 'What foolish talking have 
we had !' * Yes,' said she, * but while they talked, you said nothing.* 
I was struck with the reproof. How much better is *^ t) 7^'^^ ^^^ 
does anythin g that ia ini^nnft nt than he who does notliin^ ! Besides, 
I love anecdotes. I fancy mankind may come, in time, to write all 
aphoristically, except in narrative ; grow weary of preparation, and 
connexion, and illustration, and all those arts by which a big book is 
made. If a man is to wait till he weaves anecdotes into a system we 
may be long in getting them, and get but few in comparison of what 
we might get." 

Dr. Eobertson said the notions of Eupham Macallan, a fanatic 
woman, of whoin Lord Hailes gives a sketch, were still prevalent 
among some of the Presbyterians ; and therefore it was light in Lord 
Hailes, a man of known piety, to undeceive them.f 

• Lord Hailes was a very voluminous writer, collector and annotator. His various 
publications, legal, historical, theologrical and antiquarian, were fifty or sixty in number, 
and range over a long period, from 1751 to 1790. Some of his professional treatises are 
esteemed highly valuable ; but the best known of his works are his reply to Gibbon, and 
nis *' Annals of Scotland.** The former has beon in a great measure superseded by the 
more vigorous and popular '* Apology" of Dr. Watson, Bishop of Llandaff; but the 
"Annals** entitle Lord Hailes to be regarded as the father of authentic Scottish history. 
**He wrought upon his historical collections,** Scott finely remarks, ** like Ulysses upon 
his bark in the island of Calypso, to leave land upon his lonely voyage unanimated by 
any plaudits, and not expecting any when he should return ; the whole object of his en- 
terprise a search after truth, his only reward the mental satisfaction of having dis- 
covered it.** The learned lord is said to have occasionally exhibited, both at the bar and 
on the bench, an undue attention to minutis ; and Bosweirs veneration for the Judge did 
not prevent his glancing satirically at this failing. In the ** Court of Session Garland,*' 
a rhyming sketch of the Scottish bench about the year 1771, of which Boswell obtains 
the credit, this couplet appears: 

*** This cause,* cries Hailes, * to Judge I can't pretend, 

ForjtM/ice, I perceive, wants an « at the end.' '* 
There was a Parliament-house Joke that Lord Hailes had on one occasion seriously 
objected to a law-paper in which the word Justice had been thus mis-spelt. In the compo- 
sition of the ** Garland'* Boswell is said to have been assisted by Mr. Maclaurin; to use 
a Johnsonian phrase, there is a combination in it of which Boswell alone was hardly 
capable. — ^Ed. 

t We have not been able to find any mention of this ^ease in the lists of tracts by 
in the ** Scots Magazine," or in the catalogue of the Abbotsford library. 
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Wb walked out that Dr Jotmson augiit me some of the thingB 
which we bare to shon' at Edmbnrgb We went to the Paiiismenfr 
house, where the PBrhament of Scotland sat and where the ordinatr 




Lords of Session hold their courts; and to the New Session-house ad- 
joining to it, where our Court of Fifteen (the fourteen Ordinaries, 
with the Lord President at their head) ait oa a Court of Review. 
We went to tl»e Advocates' Libraty, of which Dr. Johnson took a 
curaorjr view, and then to what is called the Leigh, or under Parlia- 
ment.house, where the records of Scotland, which have a univeraal 
Hecurity by regi»ler, are depositad till the great Begister OfBce be 
finished. I was pleased to behold Dr. Samuel Johnson rolling about 
in this old magazine of antiquities. There was by this time a pretty 
numerous circle of us attending upon him. Somebody tnlked of 
. happy moments for compositioni and how a man can write at one 
time and not at another. "Nay," said Dr. Johnson, "a man may 
write at any time, if be will set himself do^edly<t! t« it" 
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I ban begin to indulge old Scottish eentimentB, and to express a 
«aim lagnt that by our union with England we were no more — 6at 
ittds|WBdent Iimgdom was lost. — Johnsok : " Sir, never talk of yonr 
ind^OideDcy, who could lot your queen remain twenty years in eap- 
ttiity, and then be put to death, without even a pretence of justice, 
witbout your ever attempting to rescue her ; and such a queen, too, 
M ev«7 man of any gallantly of spirit would have sacrificed bis 
lifg Bm."— Worthy Mr. Jaues Kebr, Keeper of tha Eecorda : "Half 




our nation was bribed by English money." — Johnson ; " Sir, that is 
no defence ; tliat maiea you worao." — Good Mr. Brown, Koopcr of 

tbe Advocates' Library; "We had hotter say nothing about it." 

Boswsll: "You would have been glad, however, to have had us 
Jut war, sir, lo fight jour battles."— Johnson : "We should have 
bad you for die same price though there had been no Union, as wo 

It. JohnioB"! DlcUoniuT. I lapiiait he pnut bj 11, " with w abttlnit* 



migbt have had Swigs or other troops. No, no, I sliall agree to a sepa- 

rstion. Tou have only to go home." Just as he had said this, 1, to 
'^ divert the enbjeot, showed htm the signed assuranoes of the tWe 
^ successive kings of the Hanover family to maintaia the Fi«sbyte- 

riaji establishment in Scotland. " We'll give you that," said be, 

" into the bargain." 

We next went to Oie great church of St Giles, which has lost its 

original magnificence in the inside, by being divided into ibur places 

of Presbyterian worship. " Come," said Dr. Johnson iooulajly to 

Principal Robertson,* "lot me 

see what was once a church !" 

We entered that division which 

was formerly called the "New 

Church," and of late the " High 

Church,' 60 well known by the 

eloquence of Br. Hugh Bleir. . 

It is now very elegantly fitted 

up, but it was then shamefully 

dir^. Dr. Johnson said no- 
thing at the time, but when we 

came to the great door of the 

Boyal Infirmary, where upon a 

board was this inscription, 

"Clean your feet!" he turned 

about slyly and said, " There is 

no occasion for putting this at 

the doors of your churches." 
We then conducted him down 

the Post-house stairs, Farlia- 

inent-cloBe, and made him look 

up from tlie Cow-gate to the 

highest building in Edinburgh 

{from which he had just de- 
scended), being thirteen floors 

or storeys from the ground upon 

the back elevation ; the front 

wall being built upon the edge 

of the hill, and the back wall 

• I have hllheru uiled liim Dr. Will 
JuBH ItflbertADD, who JA Hoq to make hii 
tbe hnd of our eolle^f, U hit ofunl dsiiEnl 




a npeat tba incidMiti of ■ liTe * 



and n w<U kc-' 
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riaiag &om tbo bottom of the bill BOTeral storeys before it comes to > 
l«Tel with the &oat wall We proceeded ta the College, with the Fnii- 
cipal at our bend. Dr. Adam Fe^ 
giisson, whose "EBBa.y on the Hi$- 
torj of Ciril Socialj" gives him a 
respectable place in. the ranks oi^ 
literature, waa with us,* As the 
College buUdings are indeed very 
mean, the Principal said to Dr 
Johnson, that he must give them 
the same epithet that a Jesuit did 
when showing a poor college 
abroad ; " Km miseriffl nostra, " 
Br Johnson was, however, much 
pleased with the library, and witli 
the conversation of Br. James Bo- 
berlson, professor of oriental lao- 
goages, the hbrarian. We talked 
of Kennicot'e edition of the Hebrew Bible, and hoped it would be 
quite faithful. — Johnson ; " Sir, I know not any crime so great that 
J a man could contrive to commit, as poisoning the sources of eternal 
truth." 

I pointed out to him where there formerly stood an old wall in 
closing part of tlis ooUege, wliich I remember bulged out in u 
threatening manner, and of which there was a common tradition 
similar to that concerning Bacon's study at Oxfoi-d, that it would 
fall upon some very learned man. It had some time before this 
been taken down, that the slieet might be widened, and a more con 
venient wall built. Dr. Johnson, glad of an opportunity to hare a 
pleasant hit at Scottish learning, said, "They were aJraid it never 
would fall." 

We showed him the Boyal In&rmary, for which, and for every 
other exertion of generous public spirit in bis power, that noble- 
minded citizen of Edinburgh, Oeorge Drummond, will be ever held 




lltcntiivith vhDm he nnt eaaneclid. " He recovered." tnyi Scutl, "fimnnilKlc 
■tuKk of paral^li in Ihe •jiUMh yeir of hit Ult ; froni whlrh period he beuaie t tb 
P)tth»(rott«ii in hl> diet, eating nnthlnj but vogrUblei, mud drinkinf only wi'ir 
raUk. Hs lurrlTed IIU the feu Ulfl. whin he died In full poiHiilan of hli mentd fuc 



F in honouTftble remembrance.* And we were too proud not to carry 
I him to the Abliej of Holyrood-houee, that beautiful piece of arcbi- 

tocture, but, tdaai that deserted majision of loyal^, wbich Hamil- 

Ion of BajigoDr. in one of bis elegant poems, calls 

"A TirtDoiu paUce, wh'TB no moBirch dvdli.^ 

I was mocb entertained while Principal Robeitaon fluently 
harangued to Dr Jobuaon upon the spot, concemmg the scenes of his 
celebrated " Histmy of Scotland We sutveyed tbat part of the 
palsce appropnated to the Duke of Hamdton, as keeper, m which 




our beautiful Qneen Mar; lived, and in which David Rtmo was 
murdered, and also the state rooms. Dr. Johnson was a great reciter 
of all sorts of things, serious or comical. I overheard him repeating 
here, in a kind of muttering tone, a line of the old ballad, " Johnny 
Armstrong's LAst Good Night :" 

" And no him through the fair bodj."-)- 
We returned to my house, where there met bim at dinner the 

* BeniuKven timei elceUd Prorait of Bdinburfh, uid died In 1760. Abnatof Ht. 
Diummond by Nollekeni wu plunl in tbt gntnoce ball ol the iDflimu]' — Ed, 



id ran liim through Ihi fair boiljI"~BoiwiLt 
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Puchcvi of Douglas, Sir Adolphus Oughton, Lord Cnief Baron, Sir 
William Forbes, Principal Robertson, Mr. Cullen, advlkate. Before 
dinner be told us of a curious conversation between the famous 
George Faulkner and liim. George said that Englaiid had drained 
In&Und of fifty thousand pounds in specie annually for fifty years. 
"How so, sir?'* said Dr. Johnson; "you must have a very great 
trader "No trade." "Very rich mines?" "No mines." "From 
whence, then, does all this money come ?" " Come I why out of the 
blood and bowels of the poor people of Ireland !'* 

Ho seemed to me to have an unaccountable prejudice against 
Swift ; for I once took the liberty to ask him if Swift had personally 
offbnded him, and he told me he had not. He said to-day, " Swift is 
dear, but he is shallow. In coarse humour he is inferior to Ai'buthnot; 
in delicate humour he is inferior to Addison ; so he is inferior to his 
contemporaries, without putting him against the whole world. I 
doubt if the * Tale of a Tub' was his, it has so much more thinking, 
moi*e knowledge, more power, more colour than any of the works which 
are indisputably his. If it was his, I shall only say, he was impar 

We gave him as good a dinner as we could. Our Scotch muir-fowl 
or grouse were then abundant, and quite in season ; and so far as 
wisdom and wit can be aided by administering agreeable sensations 
to the palate, my wife took care that our great guest should not be de- 
ficient. 

Su' Adolphus Oughton, then our deputy commander-in-chief, who 
was not only an excellent officer, but one of the most universal 
scholars I ever knew, had learned the Erse language, and expressed 
his belief in the authenticity of Ossian's poetry .f Dr. Johnson took 
the opposite side of that perplexed question, and I was afraid the dis- 
pute would have run high between them. But Sir Adolphus, who had 
a very sweet temper, changed the discourse, grew playful, laughed at 
Lord Monboddo's notion of men having tails, and called him a judge 
d posieriorit which amused Dr. Johnson, and thus hostilities were 
prevented. 

At supper we had Dr. Cullen, his son the advocate, Dr. Adam 

• To combat this prejudice would now be a work of supererogation. Who but 
Swift could have written the •• Tale of a Tub V Had the authorship been really uncer- 
tain, Swift would have been a bishop.— Ed. 

t He had even translated some of the Ossianic frag^ments. Sir Adolphus appears to 
have been a highly-accomplished and amiable man. He made the tour of Italy, and 
amidst all his campaigns cultivated a taste for literature and the fine arts. He served 
under the Duke of Cumberland in Flanders and in Scotland, and commanded one of the 
«ix British regiments at the battle of Minden. He died at Bath, April 14th, 1780, aged 
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FergoMon, and Mr. Grosbie, ndTocsto.* Wit 
Mr. Croebie said be thought it 
the greateBt blasphemy to sup- 
pose evil Epirits counteracting 
the I>eil7, aad nuaing storms, 
ibr instanoe, to destroy his orea- 
tures. — Johnson: "Why, sir, if 
morel evil bo consistent with 

I the gOTomment of the Deity, 
why may not physical eril be 

. also conaislent with it ? Is it 
not more strange that there 
should be evil spirits than ovil 
men, evil imembodied spirits 
than STil embodied spirits? And 
as to atonns, we know there are 
such things; and it is no worse 
that evil epirits raise them than 
that they rise." — Cbosbie: "But 
it is not credible that witches 
shonld have effected what they 
JoHHBON : " Sir, I am not defending their credibility ; I am only saying 
that your arguments are not good, and will not orerturn the belief 

' of witobcratt. [Dr. Fergussonsaid to me aside, "He is right"] And 

' then, sir, you have all mankind, rude and cirilised, agreeing in the 
belief of the agency of preternatural powers. You must take evidence, 
you must consider that wise and great men have condemned witches 
to die." — CaosBiB : " But an Act of Parliament put an end to witch- 
craft." — JoHxaoH : " No, sir, witchcraft had ceased ; and therefore an 
Act of Parliament was passed to prevent persecution for what was not 
witchcraft. Why it ceased we cannot tell, as weconnottell the reason 
of many other things." Dr. Cullen, to keep up the gratification of 
mysteriouB disquisition, with the grave address for which be is re- 
markable in his companionable as in his professional hours, talked in 




• Andrew CroMi, Etq.. VIec-Dan of the FuaU7 of Ac 
ia bdiered to h»e been ths origiul of Plflydcll, the Ikwy 
He wu cqaeU; diatin^qUhed for hli eloquence mod hii com 
ioUi Life of Bobertsoo, iiKakt of " the coploua aod [ervid de 
wu celetwrnted in the Church conrta- Hie pnctice vru eite 
tODrtvl, but hubite o[ exlnvagance ioTolTed him in pecnuit 
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a very entertaining manner of people walking and conreramg in their 
sleep. I am very sorry I have no note of this. We talked of the 
ouran-outang, and of Lord Monboddo's thinking he might be taught 
to speak. Dr. Johnson treated this with ridicule. Mr. Grosbie said 
that Lord Monhoddo believed the existence of everything possible ; in 
short, that all that is in posse might be found in esse. — Johnson : 
*' But, sir, it is as possible that the ouran-outang does not speak, as 
that he speaks. However, I shall not contest the point. I should have 
thought it not possible to find a Monhoddo ; yet he exists." I again 
mentioned the stage. — Johnson : " The appearance of a player, with 
whom I have drunk tea, counteracts the imagination that he is the 
character he represents. Nay, you know, nobody imagines that he 
is the character he represents. They say, *See Garrick! how he 
looks to-night! See how he'll clutch the dagger !' Tliat is the buzz 
of the theatre." 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 17. 

Sir William Forbes came to breakfast, and brought with him 
Dr. Blacklock, whom he introduced to Dr. Johnson, who received 
him with a most humane complacency: "Dear Dr. Blacklock, I am 
glad to see you !" Blacklock seemed to be much surprised when Dr 
V/doImson said it was easier to him to write poetry than to compose 
his Dictionary. His mind was less on the stretch in doing the one 
than the other. Besides, composing a Dictionary requires books and 
a desk ; you can make a poem walking in the fields, or lying in bed. 
Dr. Blacklock spoke of scepticism in morals and religion with ap- 
parent uneasiness, as if he wished for more certainty * Dr. John- 

* See his letter on this subject in the Appendix.— Bos well. 

[A I.ife of Blacklock was written by Henry Mackenzie, the **Man of Feeling,** and pre- 
fixed to an edition of the works of the blind poet published in 1793. It is also included in 
Mackenzie's Works, Edinburgh 1808. Blacklock was born in 1731 at Annan, county of 
Dumfries, and lost his eyesight by the small-pox before he was six months old. He 
early evinced a taste for literature, and by the assistance of Dr. Stevenson, a physician 
of Edinburgh, he received a classical education at the university of that city. Editions 
of his poems were printed in 1746, 1754, and 1756. To the latest of these Spenoe, the 
friend of Pope, contributed a Life. David Hume, Dr. Blair, and the other literati of Edin- 
burgh, interested themselves in the fortunes of Blacklock, and his life was spent in 
comparative comfort and tranquillity. " It was a sight highly gratifying to philan- 
thropy," says Henry Mackenzie, **to see how much a mind endowed with knowledge, 
kindled by genius, and above all, lighted up with innocence and piety, like Blacklock's, 
could overcome the weight of its own calamity, and enjoy the content, the happlnett, 
and the gaiety of others." Blacklock had the honour of being the poetical preceptor 
of Sir Walter Scott. "The kind old man," says Scott, *' opened to me the stores of hit 
library, and through his recommendation I became intimate with Ossian and Spenser.* 
Blacklock died at Edinburgh, July 7th, 1791. His poetry is now forgotten. It possess* 
some fancy, tenderness, and elegance; but his descriptions being drawn from readinf 
and memory, want originality and force. He was compelled to look at nature **thr<mfta 

spectacles of books,*' as Drrden expresses it.— Ed.] 



itott, who had thought it all over, and whose Tigoroue understondiug 
was fortified bj much experience, thus encouraged the blind bard to 

: ^iply to bigber epeeulations what we all wUlinglj submit to in commoii 
lUb : in short be gave bim more famibarl; the able and fair rea£ou- 
ing of Butler's "ijialt^:" " Why, air, the greatest conceni we have 
in this world, the choice of oui profeEBion, must bo determined with- 

ks out demoustratiTe reasooing. Human life is not yet so well known, „ 

F as that w« can have it. And take tbe case of a man who is ill. I 
call two physicians; tlie; differ in opinion. I am not to be down ' 

[ ' uid die between them; I must do fiomeihing." The conTersation tben 
turned on atheism, on that bonible book, " Systeme de la Nature," 
and on the supposition of an eternal necessity without design, with- 
out agoToming mind. — Johnbos: " If it were bo, why has it ceased? 
Why don't wo see men thus produced around us now? Why, at least 
does it not keep pace, in some measure, with tbe pn^tress of lime 7 
If it stops because there is now no need of it, then it is plain tliere is, 
and ever has been, an all-powerful intelligence But stay said bo, with 
one of his sathic laughs, ha' ha ' ha ' I shall suppose Scolchiuen 
madenecesaarily, and Englishmen bj cboi(.e 

At dinner this day we bad Sir Alexander Dick whose amiable 
character and ingenious and culbvated mind are so geoerallv known; 
he was then on tbe verge of seventy and is now (1185) eighty one, 
•with his faculties entire, bis heart 
David Dalrymple, Lord Uailes 
' Mr. Maclaurin, advocate Di 
Gregoiy, who now worthily fills 
bis father's medical chair; and 
my uncle. Dr. Boswell* Thit 

i was one of Dr. Johnson's best 

^ days. He was quite iu his eie 

I ment All was literature and 

I taste, without any interruption 
I^rd Hailes, who was one oi 
the best philologists in Great 
Britain, who has written papers 

' in the " World," and a variety 
of other works in prose and in 
n, both Latin and English, 
pleased tiim highly. He told 
him he bad discovered the life 

• sir A.lMck al FTMtonRdd, Burt , hid prutiied mtdlciiM ud mt It ona Umg Pre* 
■UaitotthtCallgfaiif FhyiletuH. Oa •acuedinp ta Ua baitjalUt ud barsHlcy 
be diMoaUDncd Ui pntnrioa, bot l*bomtd with diiiDlenited ml to tdruiti; mtdlul 
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of Cheynel, in the " Student," to be his. — Johnson : " No one else I 
knows it." Dr. Johnson, had before this dictated to me a law-paper i 
upon a question purely in the law of Scotland, concerning vicious 
intromission, that is to say, intermeddling with the effects of a deceased ^ 
person without a regular title, which formerly was understood to sub- 
ject the intermeddler to payment of all the defunct's debts. The \ 
principle has of late been relaxed. Dr. Johnson's argument was for f. 
a renewal of its strictness. The paper was printed, with additions by 
me, and given in to the Court of Session. Lord Hailes knew Dr 
Johnson's part not to be mine, and pointed out exactly where it began 
and where it ended. Dr. Johnson said, " It is much, now, that his 
lordship can distinguish so." 

In Dr. Johnson's " Vanity of Human Wishes*' there is the fol- 
lowing passage : 

" The teeming mother, anxious for her race. 
Begs for each hirth the fortune of a face; 
Yet Vane could tell what ills from beauty spring, 
And Sedley cursed the charms which pleased a long.*' 

Lord Hailes told him he was mistaken in the instances he had 
given of unfortunate fair ones, for neither Vane nor Sedley had a title 
to that description. His lordship has since been so obliging as to 
send me a note of this, for the commimication of which I am sure my 
readers will thank me. 

"The lines in the tenth satire of Juvenal, according to my 

alteration, should have run thus : 

« Yet Shore* could tell 

And Valieref cursed — — .** 

" The first was a penitent by compulsion, the second by senti- 

knowledge in Scotland, as well as promote the improvement of the city of Edinburgh. 
He died November 10th, 1785. Mr. Maclaurin, advocate, was in 1787 elevated to the 
bench under the title of Lord Dreghom. He was a bon vivant^ a wit and scholar, and 
wrote several essays and light productions: he died In 1796. Dr. James Gregory— a dis- 
tinguished member of an illustrious family— lived till 1821. Dr. John Boswell, physician, 
Edinburgh, died in 1780.— Ed. 

* Mistress of Edward IV.— Boswbll. i Mistress of Louis XIV.— Ibid. 

[Lord Hailes's emendations were not adopted by Johnson, but he seems to have 
modified the allusion to Sedley by substituting the word '* form** for " charms." To 
have changed the name to that of Valiere would have destroyed the harmony of the 
verse, and made the reference more obscure. Jane Shore would perhaps have been a 
better instance than Ann Vane ; but when Johnson wrote, the latter, as having been the 
mistress of Frederick Prince of Wales, and recently deceased (1736), besides being the 
subject of memoirs and lampoons, was well known in England. Catherine Sedley was 
the mistress of James II., who created her Countess of Dorchester. Sir Charles Sedley, 
her father, though shameless and profligate himself, seems to have felt this dishonour. 
He eagerly joined the party of the Prince of Orange agidnst James, saying, **Ai the 
king has made my daughter a countess, I wiU endeavour to makeMt daughter % qneen."*- 
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ment; tiiongld Uie tmth Is, Mademoiselle de la Valiere threw herself 
(but still &<ym sentiment) in the king's way. Our friend chose Vane, 
who nas &f from being well-looked, and Bedle;, who was bo n^^y that 
Charleell. said hia brother had her by way of penance." 

Mr. Maclauria's learning and talents enabled him to do his part 
Tery well in Dr. Johnson's company. He produced two epiUphs upon 
faia father, the celebrated madiematiciEui One was in English, of 
which Br. Johnson did not change one word. In the other, which was 
in Latin, he made seTeral alterations. In place of the very words of 
Virgil, "Ubi luotaset pavor et plurima mortis imago," he wrote "Ubi 
luctua regnant et payor." He introduced the word proriai into the 
line, " Mortalibus prorsus non absit solatium," and after " Hqjus 
cnim scripta evolve,'' he added, " Menlemque tantarum rerum capacem 
corpori caduco superstit«m crede," which is quite appUcable to Dr. 
Johnson himself.* 

Mr. Murray, advocate, who married a niece of Lord Msitsfield'g, 

and is now one of the judges of 

Scotland, by the title of Lord Hen- 
derland, sat with ub a part of the 
evening, but did not venture to say 
anything that I remember, though 
he is certainly possessed of talents 
which would have enabled him to 
have shown himself to advantage, if 
too great anxiety had not prevented 

At supper we had Dr. Alexander 
Webster, who, though not learned, 
had snch a knowledge of mankind, 
■nah a fund of information and enter- 
tainment, so clear a head and such 

• Mr. Uulnrtn*! apltepta, u mgnnd od k nuibU lombttone. in llw Oi^- 
Friu* cbonh-TUd. Edloburtli : 
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accommodating manners, that Dr. Johnson found himl* ^iivyagree- 
ahle companion.* ^j. • 

When Dr. Johnson and I were left hy ourselyes, I read Mft hni my 
notes of the Opinions of our Judges upon the Questions aii lileniy 
Property. He did not like them, and said, '' They make m^Vjhink of 
your judges not with that respect which I should wish to do.'" To 
the argument of one of them that there can be no property in blas- 
phemy or nonsense, he answered, ** Then your rotten sheep are mine. 
By that rule, when a man's house falls into decay, he must lose it."f 
I mentioned an argument of mine, that literary performances are 
not taxed ; as Churchill says, 

" No statesman yet has thoaght it worth his pains 
To tax our kbours or excise our brains ;** 

and therefore they are not property. " Yet," said he, " we hang a 
man for stealing a horse, and horses are not taxed." Mr. Pitt has 
since put an end to that argument. 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 18. 

On this day we set out from Edinburgh. We should gladly have 
had Mr. Scott to go with us, but he was obliged to return to England 
I have given a sketch of Dr. Johnson ; my readers may wish to know 
a little of his fellow traveller. Think, then, of a gentleman of ancient 
blood, the pride of which was his predominant passion. He was then 
in his thirty-^hu'd year, and had been about four years happily mar* 

* Dr. Webster was minister of the Tolbooth parish in Edinbui^h. He originated 
the Clergy's Widows* Fund, an admirable benevolent scheme, and was the first to 
draw up a return of the population in Scotland. This he accomplished in 1755. Be- 
sides his talents and industry as a calculator and statist, Dr. Webster was a noted 
evangelical preacher and convivial companion. He was married to a young lady of 
great beauty, a Miss Erskine, whose favour he had solicifed for a friend. The lady 
frankly told him that he would perhaps come better speed if he were to speak for him- 
self; and on this hint the minister spoke both in prose and verse, and was soon sue- 
cessful. "It is related,*' says Chambers, **that going home early one morning with 
strong symptoms of over-indulgence upon him, and being asked by a friend who met him, 
* What the Tolbooth Whigs would say if they were to see him at that moment 7* he 
instantly replied, 'They would not believe their own eyes.*'* This genial, strong- 
minded, and popular churchman lived to the i^ of seventy-seven, and died January 
25th, 1784.— Ed. 

t Lord Chancellor Eldon, it will be recollected, acted upon the opinion of the 
Scottish Judge, when an injunction was applied for to restrain the circulation of a 
pirated edition of Lord Byron's *'Cain." He refused the injunction until it could be 
shown that the publisher could maintain an action for the work. ** It is true,** he 
admitted, ** that this mode of dealing with the work, if it be calculated to produce mis- 
chievous effects, opens a door for its dissemination; but the duty of stopping the work 
does not belong to a Court of Equity, which has no criminal Jurisdiction, and cannot 
punish or check the offence.** The owner of the copyright might consider himndf en- 
•i»i^ to protection until the law had decided that the publication was miiehieToiu. 
lUMtion has not been agitated since the date of the case brought befora T#ord 
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ried His inclination was to be a soldier ; but his father, a respectable 
judge, had pressed him into the profession of the law. He had 
travelled a good deal, and seen many varieties of human life. He 
had thought more than anybody supposed, and had a pretty good stock 
of general learning andlnowTedge. 'iH e bad all "D x -Tni^Tiann'fl p^jp. i 
ci ples, with som e degre e of relaxa tion. He had rather too little than 
too much prudence; and his imagination being lively, he often said 
things of which the effect was very different from the intention. He 
resembled sometimes 

" The best good man, with the worst natnred muse.*'* 

He cannot deny himself the vanity of finishing with the encomium of 
Dr. Johnson, whose friendly partiality to the companion of his tour 
represents him as one " whose acuteness would help my inquiry, and 
whose gaiety of conversation and civility of manners are sufficient to 
counteract the inconveniences of travel in countries less hospitable 
^tban we have passed.'* 

Dr. Johnson thought it unnecessary to put himself to the addi- 
tional expense of bringing with him Francis Barber, his faithful black 
servant; so we were attended only by my man, Joseph Ritter, a Bohe- 
mian, a fine stately fellow above six feet high, who had been over a 
great part of Europe, and spoke many languages. He was the best 
servant I ever saw. Let not my readers disdain his introduction, for 
Dr. Johnson gave him this character : •* Sir, he is a civil man and a 



wise man." 



From an en*oneous apprehension of violence. Dr. Johnson had pro- 
vided a pair of pistols, some gunpowder, and a quantity of bullets; 
but upon being assiured we should run no risk of meeting any rob- 
bers, he left his arms and ammunition in an open drawer, of which 
he gave my wife the charge. He also left in that drawer one volume 
of a pretty full and curious diary of his life of which I have a few 
fragments, but the book has been destroyed. I wish female curiosity 
-had been strong enough to have had it all transcribed, which might 
easily have been done ; and I should think the theft, being pro bono 
jmblico, might have been forgiven. But I may be wrong. My wife 
told me she never once looked into it. She did not seem quite easy 
when we left her ; but away we went. 

Mr. Naime, advocate, was to go with us as far as St. Andrews. 
It gives me pleasure that by mentioning his name I connect his title 
to the just and handsome compliment paid him by Dr. Johnson in 

* Bochester of Dorset; yet Dorset's song, ** To all you ladies now on land," 
written at sea the night before an engagement, shows that his muse could be at times 
propitious. Goldsmith in his *' Betaliation" applies the above line, slightly altered, to 
Caleb Whiteford.— Ed. 

D 
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his book: *' A gentlemaa who could stay with us only long enough to 
, make us know how much we lost by his leaving us."* When we came 
to Leith, I talked with perhaps too boasting an air how pretty the 
Frith of Forth looked ; as« indeed, after the prospect from Constan- 
tinople, of which I have been told, and that from Naples, which I have 
seen, I believe the view of that frith and its environs, fr'om the 
castle-hill of Edinburgh, is the finest prospect in Europe. "Ay," 
said Dr. Johnson, " that is the state of the world. Water is the 
same everywhere. 

** * Una est injotti cserula forma maris.* ''f 

I told him the port here was the mouth of the river or water of 
Leith. " Not Lethe;' said Mr. Nairne. " Why, sir," said Dr. John- 
son, " when a Scotchman sets out from this port for England, he 

^ forgets his native country." — ^Nairne : •* I hope, sir, you will forget 
England here."— Johnson : *' Then 'twill still be more LetlieJ' He 

■ observed of the pier or quay, ** You have no occasion for so large a one ; 
your trade does not require it. But you are like a shopkeeper who 
takes a shop, not only for what he has to put in it, but that it may be 
believed he has a great deal to put into it." It is very true that liiere 
is now comparatively little trade upon the eastern coast of Scotland. 
The riches of Glasgow show how much there is in the west : and 
perhaps we shall find trade travel westward on a great scale as well 
as a small. 

We talked of a man's drowning himself. — Johnson: "I shall 
never think it time to make away with myself." I put the case of 
Eustace Budgell, who was accused of. forging a will, and sunk him- 
self in the Thames before the trial of its authenticity came on. 
** Suppose, sir," said I, ** that a man is absolutely sure that if he lives 
a few days longer he shall be detected in a fraud, the consequence of 
which will be utter disgrauie and expulsion from society." — Johnson : 
" Then, sir, let him go abroad to a distant country. Let him go to 
some place where he is not known ; don't let him go to the devil, 
where he U known " 

* Mr. Kaime was a younger son of Sir William Nairne of Dunsinnan, Bart. In 
1786 he was promoted to the bench and took the title of Lord Dunsinnan. On hearing 
of the title, the lively Duchess of Gordon is said to have remarked to the Judg^, " I am 
astonished, my lord, for I never knew you had begun sinning,** In 1790 the Judge suc- 
ceeded to the baronetcy, and died at a very advanced age at Dunsinnan House, March 
25th, 1811. Lord Dunsinnan was greatly esteemed, and on obtaining possession of the 
family estate became an ardent and judicious rural .improver.— £d. 

t ** Non iUic urbes, non tu mirabere silvas; 
Una est i^justi ccrula forma maris. '* 

Ovid. Amob. LU:. II. £1. xi. 
Nor groves nor towns the ruthless ocean shows ; 
Unvaried still its asure surface flows.— Boswbll. 
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He then said, " I see a number of people barefooted here ; I sup- 
pose you all went so before the Union. Boswell, your ancestors went 
so when they had as much land as your family has now. Yet 
Auchinleck is the field of stones ; there would be bad going bare- 
footed there. The lairds, however, did it." I bought some speldings, 
fish (generally whitings) salted and dried in a particular manner, 
being dipped in the sea and dried in the sun, and eaten by the Scots 
by way of a relish. He had never seen them, though they are sold 
in London. I insisted on scottifying* liis palate ; but he was very 
reluctant. With difficulty I prevailed with him to let a bit of one of 
them lie in his mouth. He did not like it. 

In crossing the frith. Dr. Johnson determined tliat we should 
land upon Inch Keith. On approaching it, we first obseiTed a 
high rocky shore. We coasted about, and put into a little bay on 
the north-west. We clambered up a very steep ascent, on which was 
very good grass, but rather a profusion of thistles. There were sixteen 
head of black cattle gi'azing upon the island. Lord Hailes observed to 
me that Brantome calls it " L'isle des chevaux," and that it was pro- 
bably "a safer st&hle" than many others in his time. The fort, with an 
inscription on it, " Maria Re. 1504," is strongly built. Dr. Johnson 
examined it with much attention. He stalked like a giant among the 
luxuriant thistles and nettles. There are three wells in the island, 
but we could not find one in the fort. There must probably have 
been one, though now filled up, as a ganison could not subsist with- 
out it. But I have dwelt too long on this little spot. Dr. Johnson 
afterwards bade me try to write a description of oiu: discovering Inch 
Keitli, in the usual style of travellers, describing fully every parti- 
cular, stating the grounds on which we concluded that it must have 
once been inhabited, and introducing many sage reflections, and 
we should see how a thing might be covered in words so as to induce 
people to come and suiTcy it. All that was told might be true, and 
yet in reality there might be nothing to see. He said, " I'd have this 
island. Td build a house, make a good landing-place, have a garden, 
And vines, and all sorts of ti*ees. Arich man of a hospitable turn 
here would have many visitors from Edinburgh." When we had got 
into om* boat again, he called to me, " Come, now, pay a classical 
<;ompliment to the island on quitting it." I happened, luckily, in 
allusion to the beautiful Queen Mary, whose name is upon the fort, 
to think of what Virgil makes ^neas say on having left the country of 
his charming Dido. 

* My friend General Campbell, Governor of Madras, tells me that they maks 
speldings in the East Indies, parlicularly at Bombay, where they call them bambaloet* - 

BOSWSLL. 
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''Invito*, regina, tao de littore cessu*'* 

••Very well hit oflf," said he 

We dined at Kinghom, and then got into a post-chaise. Mr. 
Naime, and his servant and Joseph, rode by us. We stopped at 
Oiipnr, and drank tea. We talked of Parliament ; and I said I sup* 
posed very few of the Members knew much of what was going on, 
as, indeed, very few gentlemen know much of their own private 
affairs. — Johnson : " Why, sir, if a man is not of a sluggish mind, he' 
may be his own steward. If he will look into his affairs, he will 
soon learn. So it is as to public affairs. There must always be a 
certain number of men of business in Parliameut." — Boswell : " But 
consider, sir, what is the House of Commons ? Is no^ a great part of 
it chosen by the peers? Do you thin^sir, they ought to have such 
an influence ?" — Johnson : " Yes, sir )^iifluence must ever be in pro- 
portion to property; and it is right it should." — Boswell: "But is 
there not reason to fear that the common people may be oppressed ?" — ^ 
Johnson : " No, sir. Our gi'eat fear is from want ofpowerin Go- 
vernment, such a storg^ of- jmlgftv ( (a rPTTl V ftfl Tu ioke in." — Boswell : "* 
'" It has only roared. — Johnson : ** Sir, it has roared till the judges in , 
Westminster Hall have been afraid to pronounce sentence in oppo 
sition to the popular ciy. You are frightened by what is no longer 
dangerous, like Presbyterians by Popery." He then repeated a pas- 
sage, I think, in Butler's " Remains," which ends, ** And would crj,. 
Fii-e ! Fire ! in Noah's flood."t 

We had a dreary drive, in a dusky night, to St. Andrews, where 
we arrived late. We foimd a good supper at Glass's inn, and Dr 
Johnson revived agreeably. He said, " The collection called * Tho 
Muses' Welcome to King James* (Fii*st of England and Sixth of 

* ** Unhappy queen I 

Unwilling I forsook your friendly state."— Diiyden. 

t The passage quoted by Dr. Johnson is in tho " Character of tlie Assembly-man.*^ 
Butler's Bemains, p. 232, edit. 1751.—" He preaches, indeed, both in season and out 
of season ; for he rails at Popery, when the land is almost lost in Presbytery ; and would 
cry Fire I Fire I in Noah's flood." 

There it reason to believe that this piece was not written by Butler, but by Sir 
John Birkenhead; for Wood, in his *' Athene Oxonienses," vol. II. p. 640, enumerates it 
tmong that gentleman*! works, and gives the following account of it : 

** *The Assembly-man' (or, * The Character of an Assembly-man') written 1647, Lond. 
1662-3, in three sheets in qu. The copy of it was taken from the author by those who 
«aid they could not rob, because all was theirs ; so excised what they liked not, and so 
mangled and reformed it that it was no character of an assembly, but of themselves. At 
length, after it had slept several years, the author published it to avoid false copies. It 
is also reprinted in a book entitled * Wit and Loyalty Revived,* in a collection of some 
smart satjrrs in verse and prose on the late times, Lond. 168S, qu., said to be written by 
Abr. Cowley, Sir John Birkenhead, and Hudibras, alUu Samuel BuUer.'*— For this in* 
|h indebted to Mr. Beed, of Staple Inn.— Buswell. 
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Scotland), on his return to hi^ native kingdom, showed that there 
was then abundance of learning in Scotland ; and that the conceits 
in that collection with which people find fault were mere mode." He* 
added, " WecouM not now entertain a sovereign so ; that Buchanan 
had spread the spuit of learning amongst us, but we had lost it 
during the civil wars." He did not allow the Latin poeti-y of Pit 
cau*ne so much merit as has been usually attributed to it, though 
he owned that one of his pieces, which he mentioned, but which I 
am sorry is not specified in my notes, was " very well." It is not 
improbable that it was the poem which Prior has so elegantly 
translated.* 

After supper we made a jjrocession to Saint Leonard's College, 
the landlord walking before us with a candle, and the waiter with a 
lantern. That college had some time before been dissolved ; and Dr 
Watson, a professor here (the historian of Philip II.), had purchased 
the ground and what buildings remained. When we entered this 
court, it seemed quite academical ; and we found in his house xeyy 
comfortabb and genteel accommodation.! 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 19. 

We rose much refreshed. I had with me a map of Scotland, 
a Bible which was given me by Lord Mountstuart when we were 
together in Italy, and Ogden's " Sermons on Prayer." Mr. Nairne 
introduced us to Dr. Watson, whom we found a well-informed man, of 
very amiable manners. Dr. Johnson, after they were acquainted, 
said, " I take great delight in him." His daughter, a very pleasing 
j^oimg lady, made breakfast. Dr. Watson observed that Glasgow 
University had fewer home-students since trade increased, as learn- 
ing was lather incompatible with it. — Johnson : " Why, sir, as trade 
is now carried on by subordinate hands, men in trade have as much 
leisure as others ; and now learning itself is a trade. A man goes to 
a bookseller and gets what he can. We have done with patronage 

* Gttaltenu Danistonus ad Amicos. Pitcairne wrote several pieces under the name 
of Walter Daniston. Prior's imitation opens in that easy, graceful style of which he 
was so perfect a master: — 

" studious the busy moments to deceive 
That fleet between the cradle and the grrave, 
I credit what the Grecian dictates say, 
And Samian sounds o'er Scotia's hills convey." 
Pitcairnc's most celebrated Latin poem is his epitaph on Viscount Dundee, translated 
by Dr>den. This learned physician died at Edinburgh, October 20th, 1713, aged sixty- 
one. — Ed. 

+ My Journal, from this day inclusive, was read by Dr. Johnson.— Boswell. 
[Dr. Watson was then Professor of Logic in the College of St. Salvator. In 1777 he 
was appointed Principal of the United Colleges of St Andrews. He died in 1781, aged 
fifty-one.— Ed."! 
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In the infancy of learning, wo find some great man praised for it 
This difiused it among others. When it becomes general an author 
leaves tlie great, and applies to the multitude. — Boswell : " It is a 
shame that authors are not now better patronised." — Johnson : " No, 
sir. If leai'ning cannot suppoit a man, if he must sit with Ids hands 
across till somebody feeds him, it is as to him a bad thing, and it 
is better as it is. With patronage, what flattery ! what falsehood ! 
While a man is in equilibrio, he throws truth among the multitude, 
and lets them take it as tliey please ; in patronage, he must say 
what pleases his patron, and it is an equal chance whether that be 
truth or falsehood." — Watson : " But is not the case now, that, 
instead of flattering one person, we flatter the age?" — Johnson : " No, 
sir The world always lets a man tell what he thinks his own way. 
^^wonder, however, that so many people have written who might 
have let it alone. That people should endeavour to excel in conver- 
sation I do not wonder , because in conversation praise is instantly 
reverberated." 

We talked of change of manners. Dr. Johnson observed that 
our drinkmg less than our ancestors was owing to the change from 
ale to wine. " I remember," said he, ** when all the decent people^ 
Lichfield got drunk every night, and were not the worse thouglit 
of. Ale was cheap, so you pressed strongly. When a man must 
bring a bottle of wine, he is not in such haste. Smoking has gone 
out. To be sure, it is a shocking tiling, blowing smoke out of our 
mouths, into otlier people's mouths, eyes, and noses, and having the 
same thing done to us. Yet I cannot accoimt why a thing which 
requires so little exertion, and yet jj^serves the mind Jrom total ^ 
vacuity, should have gSne out. Every man has something by which 
he calms himself ; beating with his feet, or so.'i= I remember when 
people in England changed a shu-t only once a week ; a Pandour, 
when he gets a shirt, gi*eases it to make it lust. Formerly, good 
tradesmen had no fire but in the kitchen ; never in the parlour, ex 
cept on Sunday. My father, who was a magistrate of Lichfield, lived 
thus. They never begun to have a fire in the pai-lour but on leaving 
ofl* business, or some great revolution of then* life." — Dr. Watson said 
the hall was as a kitchen in old squii-es houses. — Johnson : ** No, 
sir. The hall was for gi*eat occasions, and never was used for 
domestic refection. "f We talked of the Union, and what money it 

• Dr. Johnson used to practise this himself very much. — Boswell. 

+ The nuncupative will of Milton fives a picture (inexpressibly touching in its minute- 
ness) of the great poet dining iu his kitchen at noon. The custom was formerly 
universal in the middle ranks. Dr. "Watson, however, was right in saying that in old 
equires' houses the hall, and not the kitchen, was the dining-room. Up to the time of 
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had brought into Scotland. Dr. Watson observed, that a little money 
formerly went as far as a great deal now. — Johnson : " In specula- 
tion, it seems that a smaller quantity of money, equal in value to a 
larger quantity if equally divided, should produce the same effect. 
But it is not so in reality. Many more conveniencies and elegancies 
are enjoyed where money is plentiful than where it is scarce. Per- 
haps a grfeat familiarity with it, which arises from plenty, makes us 
more easily part with it." 

After what Dr. Johnson had said of St. Andrews, which he had 
long wished to see, as our oldest university, and the seat of our Pri- 
mate in the days of episcopacy, I can say little. Since the publica- 
tion of Dr. Johnson's book, I find that he has been censured for not 
seeing here the ancient chapel of St. Rule, a curious piece of sacred 
architecture. But this was neither his fault nor mine. "VVe were 
both of us abundantly desirous of surveying such sort of antiquities ; 
but neither of u» knew of this. I am afraid the censure must fall 
on those who did not tell us of it.* In every place, where there is 
anything worthy of observation, there should be a short printed 
directory lor strangers, such as we find in all the towns of Italy, and 
in some of the towns of England. I was told that there is a manu- 
script account of St. Andrews, by Martin, secretary to Archbishop 
Sharp ; and that one Douglas has published a small account of it. 
I inquired at a Ijookseller's, but could not get it. Dr Johnson's vene- 
ration for the heirarchyis well known. There is no wonder, then, 
that he was affected with a strong indignation while he beheld the 
ruins of religious magnificence. I happened to ask where John Knox 
was buried. Dr. Johnson burst out, " I hope in the highway ! I 
have been looking at his reformations ! " 

It was a very fine day. Dr. Johnson seemed quite wrapt up in 

Charles I., and perhaps later, this appears to have heen the case, excepting in very 
stately hoiises. Tusser in his " Points of Huswifery" (written in the reign of Elizabeth) 
speaks of the hall as the refectory. The custom had changed before the days of Addison. 
Sir Boger de Coverley has his great hall hung with the trophies and implements of his 
field«port8, in which he feasts the whole village at Christmas, but it was not his com- 
mon dining-room. Pope, in a letter to the Duke of Buclcingham, gives an exquisite 
descripticm of a large old country seat with its great hall. — Ed. 

* Supposed to have been built before the ninth century, if not much earlier. ** The 
Chapel was used as a Culdee place of worship, and in the early ages was regarded with 
much veneration. Before the erection of the Cathedral it served as the Episcopal church 
of the diocese. Here Hungus, King of the Picts, and his nobles, offered thanks and devo- 
tion to St. Andrew for the victory over Athelstane, which they conceived that they had 
obtained through the influence of the Apostle : here Constantine III. was first interred, 
till his bones were removed to lona : here Alexander I. bestowed the munificent grant of 
the Curnia Apri : here are interred many of the early Culdcan fathers, many mitred 
prelates, many saints and sages, whose dust has been turned over a thousand times ' 
Bx)ger'8 " History of St. Andrews," 1849.— Ed. 



the contemplation of Die Boenea which were now presented to him. 
He kept his hat off while he was upon aaj part of the ground wheie 
the cathedral bad stood. He said well that Knox had eot on a mob, 
without knowing where it would end ; and that differing from a man 
in doctrine was no reason why you should pull his house down about 
his ears.* As we walked in the cloistors, there was a solemn echo, 
while he talked loudly of a proper retuement &om the world Mr 




I called Dr. Johnson's 

this, that I might hear his opinion if it was ri^L — 
Yes, when he has done hia dut^ to societ;. In general, 
every man is obliged not only to ' love Ood, but his neighbour as 
ubbIIV he must bear bis part in active life ; yet there a« excep- 
ns. Tliosfl wbo are eiceediogly scrupulous (wliich I do not approve, 
I am no Mend to scruples), and find their scrupulosity invincible, 
that tbey are quite iu the dark, and know not what they should 
, or those who cannot resist temptations, and find they make them- 
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Belves woi'se bj being in the world without making it bettor, may 
reUre. I never read of a herniit, but in imagination I kiss liis feet ; 
neTer of a monastery, but I could fail on mj knees and kiss the 
pavement. But I think putting young people there who know v 
nothing ol life, nothing of retitement, is dnngerous and wiciced. It 
is a Bajing as oJd as Hesiod— 

That is a very noble line : not that young men should not pray, 
or old men not give counsel, but that every season of life hes its 
proper duties. I have thought of retiring, end have talked of it to 
afi-iend; but I find my vooation is rather to active life." I said, 
some youi^ monks might be allowed to show that it is not age 
alone that can i^etire to pious soUtude: but he thought this would 
only ahow that they could not resist temptation. 

He wanted to mount the steeples, but it could not be done. There 
«riptions here. Bad Roman characters he natui'ally 




mistook for half Gothic, half Roman. One of the steeples, which 
he was told was in danger, he wished not to be taken down; " for," 
said he, " it may fall on some of the posterity of John Knox; and 
no great matter !"f Dinner was mentioned.— Johnson : "Ay, ay; 
amidst all these sorrowful scenes, I have no objection to dinner." 
We went and looked at the castle, where Cardinal Beaton was 
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murdered,* and then visited Principal Miuison at his college, where 
is a good library-room ; but the Principal was abundantly vain of 
- it, for he seriously said to Dr. Johnson, ** You have not such a one in 
England." 

The professors entertained us with a very good dinner. Present : 
Miuison, Shaw, Cook, Hill, Haddo, Watson, Flint, Brown.f I ob- 
seiTed, that I wondered to see liim eat so well, after viewing so many 
sorrowful scenes of ruined religious magnificence. " Why," said he, 
"I am not sony, after seeing these gentlemen ; for they ai*e not sorry/* 
Mmison said, all sorrow was bad, as it was murmuring against the 
dispensations of Providence. — Johnson: "Sir, sorrow is inherent in 
humanity. As you cannot judge two and two to be either five or 
three, but certainly four, so, when comparing a worse present state 
y with a better which is past, you cannot but feel sorrow. It is not 
cured by reason, but by the incursion of present objects, which wear 
out the past. You need not murmur, though you are sorry." — Mu- 
« BISON : " But St. Paul says, I have learnt, in whatever state I am, 
therewith to be content." — Johnson : " Sir, that relates to riches and 
poverty ; for we see St. Paul, when he had a thorn in the flesh, prayed 
earnestly to have it removed ; and then he could not be content." — 
Murison, tlius refuted, tried to be smart ; and drank to Dr. Johnson, 
" Long may you lecture !" Dr. Johnson afterwards, speaking of his 
not drinking wine, said, " The Doctor spoke of lecturing (looking to 
him). I give all these lectures on water." 

He defended requiring subscription in those admitted to univer- 
sities, thus : *• As all who come into the country must obey the king, 
so all who come into an university must be of tie Church." ^ 

* The castle of St. Andrews is connected with many interesting- historical associa- 
tions. It was the residence of the chivalrous James I. of Scotland and the prison of 
Gawin Douglas and George Buchanan. In front of its walls George Wishart, the Pro- 
testant martyr, suffered on the 1st of March, 1545. *'The executioner having kindled 
the fire, the powder that was fastened to his body blew up. The captain of the castle, 
who stood near him, perceiving that he was yet alive, bade him be of good courage and 
commend his soul to God. * This flame,' said he, ' hath scorched my body, yet hath it 
not daunted my spirit ; but he who from yonder high place beholdeth us with such pride 
shall within a few days lie in the same spot as ignominiously as now he is seen proudly 
to rest himself.'" The allusion here was to Cardinal David Beaton, who from one of the 
towers of the castle, seated on a cushion, surveyed the spectacle of Wishart's death. 
About fifteen months afterwards, May 29th, 1546, Beaton was murdered in the castle by 
Norman Leslie, son of the Earl of Itothes, Kirkaldy of Grange, and others, who, besides 
revenging the death of Wishart, had a private feud with the cardinal. — Ed, 

+ Of these St. Andrews Professors, Dr. Geoi^e Hill, the youngest, became the most 
distinguished. He succeeded Dr. Robertson as leader of the moderate party in the 
Church, and was author of "Theological Institutes," and other works. He died De- 
cember 19th, 1819. Principal Murison, who boasted so egregiously of the College Library, 
and, what is more remarkable, seems to have astonished and silenced Johnson by the 
hoast, died July 30, 1779.— Ed. 



And horo 1 must do Dr. Joliusoti the justice to contra<lict a 
Teiy absurd aud ill-natured story as to what passed at SL Andrews 
It has been circulated, tltat. after grace was said in English, in the 
usual manner, lio with the greatest marks of contempt, ns if he had 
held it to be no gi'ace in an university, would not sit down till he had 
eaid grace aloud in Latin This would ha,ve been an insult indeed 
, to the gentlemen who wero entertaining us. But the tnith was pre- 

I cisely thus. In tlio course of coaverBation a 

r very good humour, said, "I should hav 
Latin gi-ace, among so many learned ir 
grace at Oxford. I believe I can repeat it 
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tha chuTcbea of Italy impressed nie. I was much pleased to see Dr. 
•TobDSon actually in St. Andrews, of which we had talked so loi^. 
Professor Haddo was with us tliis afternoon, along with Dr. Watson ., 
We looked at St. Salvator's College. The rooms for students seemsd 
very commodious, and Dr. Johnson said the chapel was the neatest 
place of worship he had seen. The key of the library could not_ 
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i)0 found ; for it seems Professor Hill, who was out of town, hac 
taken it with hun. Dr. Johnson told a joke he had heard of 
monastery ahroad, wliore the key of the library could never be found/ 
. It was somewhat dispiriting to see this ancient archiepiscopal city 

; , • now sadly deserted We saw in one of its streets a remarkable proof 
r'^ of liberal toleration ; a nonjuring clergyman strutting about in his, 

canonicals, with a jolly countenance and a round beUy, like a well- 
fed monk. 

We observed two occupations united in the same person, who I 
had hung out two sign-posts. Upon one was, " James Hood, White 
Iron Smith" {i.e., Tin-plate Worker). Upon another, "The Art ofj 
Fencing taught, by James Hood." Upon this last were painted some i 
trees, and two men fencing, one of whom had hit the other in the ■ 
eye, to show his great dexterity ; so that the art was weU taught. — 
Johnson : ** Were I studying hero, I should go and take a lesson. 
-- I remember Hope, in liis book on this art, says the Scotch are very' 

good fencers." 

We returned to the inn, where we had been entertained at dinner, 
and di'ank tea in company with some of the Professors, of whose 
civilities I beg leave to add my humble and very grateful acknow- 
ledgment to the honom*able testimony of Dr. Johnson in his 
" Journey." i 

We talked of composition, which was a favourite topic of Dr. Wat-^ 
son's, who first distinguished himself by lectures on rhetoric. — John- ■ 
\ SON : "I advised Chambers, and would advise every young man | 
^JUbcginning to compose, to do it as fast as he can, to get a habit of j 
^^ I having his mind to start promptly ; it is so much more difficult to 
^ improve in s'peed than in accuracy." — Watson : " I own I am for 
mucli attention to accuracy in composing, lest one should get bad , 
liabits of doing it in a slovenly manner." — Johnson : " Why, sir, ' 
_ you aie confounding doin^ inaccurately with the necessity of doing ' 
inaccurately. A mail knows when his composition is inaccurate, i 
and when he thinks fit he'll con*ect it. But, if a man is accustomed j 
to compose slowly, and with difficulty, upon all occasions, there is 
danger that he may not compose at all, as we do not like to do that 
which is not done easily ; and, at any rate, more time is consiuned in 
a small matter than ought to be." — ^Watson : " Dr. Hugh Blair has 
taken a week to compose a sermon." — Johnson ; " Then, sir, that is 
for want of the habit of composing quickly, which I am insisting 
one sJiould acquire "• — ^Watson : "Blair was not composing all the 

• Foley's direction in his College lectures was, *' .\s to preaching, if your situatioi 
requires a sermon every Sunday, make one and steai five." — £d. 
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week, but only such hours as he found himself disposed for com- 
■Dsition." — Johnson: "Nay, sir, unless you tell me the time he 
pock, you tell me nothing. If I say I took a week to walk a mile, 
•nd have had the gout five days, and been ill otherwise another day, 
I have taken but one day. I myself have composed about forty 
irmons. I have begun a sermon after dinner, and sent it off by 
e post that night. I wrote forty-eig ht of the printed octavo pag es 
f the * Life of Savage* afa sitting ; buM hPin T Knt. np a]] y^jght. I 
iiave also written six sheets in a day of tianslation from the French." -- 
— BoswELL : " We have all observed how one man dresses himself 
dowly and another fast." — Johnson: ** Yes, sir; it is wonderful how 
aiuch time some people will consume in dressing ; taking up a thing 
tnd looking at it, and laying it do^-n, and taking it up again. Every- 
«ne should get the habit of doing it quickly. I would say to a young 
divine, * Here is your text ; let me see how soon you can make a ser- 
mon.' Then I'd say, * Let me see how much better you can make it.* 
^us I should see both his powers and his judgment." 

We all went to Dr. Watson's to supper. Miss Sharp, great-grand- 
ild of Archbishop Sharp, was there ; as was Mr. Craig, the inge- 
ious architect of the new town of Edinburgh, and nephew of Thom 
n, to whom Dr. Johnson has since done so much justice, in his 
' Lives of the Poets." 
' We talked of memory and its various modes. — Johnson : " Me- 
aory will play strange tiicks. One sometimes loses a single word, 
once lostfugaces in the Ode * Posthume, Posthume.' " I mentioned 
him that a worthy gentleman of my acquaintance actually forgot 
own name. — Johnson : " Sir, that was a morbid oblivion." ^ 

FRIDAY, AUGUST 20. 

Dr. Shaw, the Professor of Divinity, breakfasted with us. I took 
It my " Ogden on Prayer," and read some of it to the company. Dr 
'Johnson praised him. ** Abernethy," said he, "allows only of a 
i^hysical effect of prayer upon the mind, which may be produced 
iDanj ways, as well as by prjiyer ; for instance^ by mentation. Ogden 
goes further. In truth, we have the consent of all nations for the 
^cacy of prayer, whether offered up by individuals or by assem- 
blies; and revelation has told us it will be effectual." I said, 
* Leechman seemed to incline to Abernethy's doctrine." Dr. Watson 
dbserred that Leechman meant to show that, even admitting no 
^ect to be produced by prayer respecting the Deity, it was useful to 
own minds. He had only given a part of his system Dr. John- 
)n thought he should have given the whole.H« 

* Dr. WiUiam Leechman wrote a Life of Hatcheson, the father of speculative philo- 
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Dr. Johnson enforced the stiict observance of Sunday. "Ii 
/^ould be different," lie observed, " from another day. People maj 

^ walk, but not throw stones at birds There may be relaxation, bui 

* I there should bQ.no levity." 

We went and saw Colonel Naime's garden and grotto. Here was « 
iine old plane-ti'ee. Unluckily, the colonel said there was but this anc 
another large tree in the county. This assertion was an exceUeni 
cue for Dr. Johnson, who laughed enormously, caUiug me to hear it 
He had expatiated to me on the nakedness of that pait of Scotlanc 
wliich he had seen. His "Journey" has been violently abused foi 
what he has said upon this subject. But let it be considered tbal 
when Dr. Johnson talks of trees he means ti'ees of good size, such af 

~ he was accustomed to see in England ; and of these there are cer 

^ tainly very few upon the eastern coast of Scotland. Besides, h( 
said he only meant to give a map of the road ; and let any travellei 
observe how many trees which deserve the name he can see fron 
the road from Berwick to Aberdeen. Had Dr. Johnson said, " Then 
are no ti*ees " upon this line, he would have said what is coUoquiall] 
true; because by no trees, in common speech, we mean few. Whei 
he is particular in counting ho may be attacked. I know not ho\^ 
Colonel Nairne came to say there were but two large trees in th< 
county of Fife. I did not perceive that he smiled. There are cer 
tainly not a great many; but I could have shown him more than twc 
; at Balmuto, from whence my ancestors came, and wliich now belongs 
\ to a branch of my family.* 

/ The grotto was ingeniously constructed. In the front of it were 
petrified stocks of £i', plane, and some other tree. Dr. Johnson said, 
" Scotland has no right to boast of this grotto ; it is owing to personal 
merit. I never denied personal merit to many of you." Professor 
Shaw said to me as we walked, " This is a wonderful man, he is master 
of every subject he handles." Dr. Watson allowed him a very strong 
understanding, but wondered at his total inattention to estobUshed 
manners, as ho came from London. 

I have not preserved in my Journal any of the conversation 
which passed between Dr. Johnson and Professor Shaw; but I 

sophy in Scotland ; also a distourse on prayer. He was successively Professor of Theo- 
logy and Principal of the University of Glasg'ow. He died December drd, 1786, aged 
eig^hty. John Abemethy was a Dissenting minister in Ireland, born at Coleraice in 
1680, died in 1740. His sermons fill six volumes, and he wrote various able theological 
treatises. — Ed. 

* Pennant in his Scottish Tour of 1769 had observed the paucity of trees in Fife- 
shire, *' except about a gentleman's seat called Blair, where there are great and floiuish* 
ing plantations." Pennant notices that a spirit for planting had become general in 
^cotland; and Johnson's *' Journey" materially increased it.— £d. 
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ecollect Dr Johnson said to me afterwards, "I took much to 
5haw."* 

We left St. Andi'ews about noon, and, some miles from it, ob- 
serving at Leuchars a church with an old tower, we stopped to look 
at itf The manse, as the parsonage-house is called in Scotland, 
was close by I waited on the minister, mentioned our names, and 
begged he would tell us what he knew about it. He was a veiy civil 
old man, but could only inform us that it was supposed to have stood 
eight hundred years. He told us there was a colony of Danes in his 
parish, that they had landed at a remote period of time, and still - 
remained a distinct people. Dr. Johnson shrewdly inquired whether 
they had brought women with them We were not satisfied as to this - 
colony. 

We saw this day Dundee and Aberbrothick, the last of which 
Dr. Johnson has celebrated in his " Journey." Upon the road we ~ 
talked of the Roman Catholic faith. He mentioned, I think, Tillot- 
son's argument against transubstantiation : " That we are as sure we 
see bread and wine only, as that we read in the Bible tlie text on 
which that false doctrine is founded. We have only the evidence of 
our senses for both." " If," he added, " God had never spoken figura- 
tively, we might hold that he speaks literally when he says, * This is 
my body.*"— Boswell: "But what do you say, sir, to the ancient 
and continued tradition of the Church upon this point?'* — tToHNSoN : ^ 
*" Tradition, sir, has no place where the Scriptures are plain; and 
» tradition cannot persuade a man into a belief of trani^bstantiatLon " 
Able men, indeed, have said they believed it." 
'*' This is an awful subject. I did not then press Dr. Johnson upon 
it ; nor shall I now enter upon a disquisition concerning the import 
of those words uttered by our Saviour ,t which had such an effect 
upon many of his disciples that they " went back, and walked no more 
with him.** The Catechism and solemn Office for Commimion, in the ^ 
Church of England, maintain a mysterious belief in more than a mere ^ 
oomm^emoration of the death of Christ, by partaking of the elements 
of bread and wine. 

Dr. Johnson put me in mind that, at St. Andrews, I had defended 
my profession very weU, when the question had again been started, 

* Frofessor Andrew Shaw of St. Mary's College, St. Andrews, died November 27, 
1719/— Ed. 

t This church is chiefly Saxon in style — built apparently in the eleventh or 
twelfth centuryiT-Ko. 

t ''Then Jesus said unto them, Verily, verily, I say unto you. Except ye eat the flesh 
of the Son of man, and drink his blood, ye have no life in you.** — See St. John's Gospel, 
chap, vi. fi3 and following verses.— Boswsll. 



Wliether a lawyer might bonestl; engage triththe first side that offers 
him a fee 

" Sir," Batd I, " it was with your argumeals against Sir William 
Forbes; but it was much that I could wield the arms of Ooludt." 

He said our judges had aot gone deep in the question con* 
oeraii^ UCerar; property. I mentioned Lonl Monboddo's opinioD, 
that if a man could get a work by heart he might print it, (u l^ such 
an act tlio mind is exercised. — Johnson: "No, sir; a man's repeating 
it no more makes it his proper^, than a man ma; sell a oow which 
he driTea home." I said printing an abridgement of a work was 
allowed, which was only cutting the horns and tail off the cow. — 
JoBKsoH : " No, sir ; 'tis making the oow hare a cslf " 




About eleven at night we arrived at Montrose. We found but a 
sorry inn, where I myself saw anotlier waiter put a lump of sugar with 
his fingers into Dr. Johnson's lemonade, for whiah he called him 
, " Rascal V It put me in great glee that our landlord was an Engl^- 
man. I rallied the Doctor upon this, and he grew quiet Both Sir 
- John Hawkins's and Dr. Bumey'a History of Music had then been 
advertised. I asked if this was not unlucky ; would not tbe; hurt 
> another ?— Joh bson : " No. sir, they wUl do good to one another 
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Some will buy the one, some the other, and compare them ; and so 
a talk is made about a thing, and the books are sold." 

He was angry at me * for proposing to carry lemons with us to 
Sky, that he might be sure to have his lemonade. " Sir," said he, 
" I do not wish to be thought that feeble man who cannot do with- 
out anything. Sir, it is very bad manners to carry provisions to any 
'^ man's house, as if he could not entertain you To an inferior it is 

' oppressive, to a superior it is msolent." 

*" Having taken the liberty this evening to remark to Dr. Johnson 
that he very often sat quite silent for a long time, even when in com- 
pany with only a single friend, which I myself had sometimes sadly 
experienced, he smiled and said, " It is true, sir. Tom Tyers," for 
so he familiarly called our ingenious friend, who, since his death, has 
paid a biographical tribute to his memory, " Tom Tyers described me 
y the best He once said to me, * Sir, you are like a ghost; you never 
speak till you are spoken to *"t 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 21 

Neither the Rev. Mr. Nisbet, the Established minister, nor the 
Rev. Mr. Spooner, the Episcopal minister, were in town. Before 
breakfast we went and saw the town-hall, where is a good dancing 
zoom, and other rooms for tea-drinking. The appearance of the 
town horn it is very well ; but many of the houses are built with 
their ends to the street, which looks awkward. When we came down 
team ijk I met Mr. Gleig, a merchant here. He went with us to see 

^ thei £n^h chapel. It is situated on a pretty dry spot, and there 
18 a fine walk to it. It is really an elegant building, both within and 

:^ without The organ is adorned with green and gold. Dr. Johnson 

gKwe a diilHng extraordinary to the clerk, saying, " He belongs to 

'an himest Church." I put him in mind that Episcopals were but 

dissenters here; they were only tolerated. " Sir," said he, " we are 

here as Christians in Turkey." He afterwaids went into an apothe- 

eary's shop, and ordered some medicine for himself, and wrote the 

^description in technical characters. The boy took him for a physician. 

I doubted much which road to take, whether to go by the coast 

or by Lawrence Kirk and Monboddo. I knew Lord Monboddo and 

Dr Johnson did not love each other ; yet I was unwilling not to visit 

* Another Scottidam— <i< instead of tot^. This is a very common error, yet David 
Hame and Beattie include it in their lists of Scotticisms. ** Scotch, to be angry at a 
nan; BngUsh, to be angry with a man."— Hume's Philosophical Works, vol. I.— £d. 

t This description of Dr. Johnson appears to have been borrowed from **Tom 
JcBts,** book XI. chap. ii. '* The other who, like a ghost, only wanted to be spoke to» 
wadily answered," &c.— Boswell. 
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his lordship, and was also curious to see them together.* I men- 
tioned mj douhts to Dr. Johnson, who said he would go two miles 
out of his way to see Lord Monboddo. I therefore sent Joseph for- 
ward with the following note. 

Montrose, AvgnH 21. 
My deak Lobs, — ^Thus far I am come with Mr. Samuel Johnson. We must be 
at Aberdeen to-night. I know you do not admire him so much as I do ; but I cannot 
be in this country without making you a bow at your old place, as I do not know if I 
may again have an opportunity of seeing Monboddo. Besides, Mr. Johnson says he 
would go two miles out of his way to see Lord Monboddo. I have sent forward my 
servant that we may know if your lordship be at home. 

I am ever, my dear lord. 

Most sincerely yours, 

James Boswell. 

As wo travelled onwards from Montrose we had the Grampian hills 
in our view, and some good land around us, but void of trees and 
hedges. Dr. Johnson has said ludicrously, in his " Journey," that the 
hedges were of stone ; for instead of the verdant thorn to refresh the 
eye, we found the bare wall or dike intersecting the prospect. He 
observed that it was wonderful to see a country so divested, so de- 
nuded of trees. 

We stopped at Lawrence Kirk, where our great grammarian, Ruddi- 
man, was once schoolmaster. We respectfully remembered that ex- 
cellent man and eminent scholar, by whose labours a knowledge 
of the Latin language will be preserved in Scotland, if it shall be 
preserved at all. Lord Gardenstone, one of our judges, collected 
money to raise a monument to him at this place, which I hope will 

• There were several points of similarity between them ; learning, clearness of head, 
precision of speech, and a love of research on many subjects which people in general do 
not investigate. Foote paid Lord Monboddo the compliment of saying, that he was ** an 
Elzevir edition of Johnson." It has been shrewdly observed that Foote most have meant 
a diminutive, or pocket edition.— Boswell. 

[The Elzevir edition of the classics is of a diminutive, or pocket sise, and Foote's 
meaning was obvious enough. But it may be questioned whether, as a scholar or as a 
member of society ever anxious to do good, Monboddo should be considered an Elzevir edi- 
tion of Johnson. The eccentricities of the learned lord arose mostly out of his classical 
predilections. He gave suppers in imitation of the ancients, mote successful than the 
ludicrous satire in ** Peregrine Pickle ;*' he strewed his table and garlanded his wine- 
flasks with roses ; he anointed himself after coming from the bath ; and he never would 
enter a carriage, because such effeminate conveyances were not in common use among 
the ancients, and because he considered it to be degrading to the dignity of human na- 
ture to be dragged at the tail of a horse instead of mounting his back. Hence his 
journeys to London were all equestrian, and he continued them beyond the age of 
eighty. The death of the old judge's daughter, so eminent for her beauty and her de- 
votedness to her father, shook his stoical philosophy. A relation living in his house at 
the time covered the portrait of Miss Burnet with a cloth. *' Bight,*' said the old judge, 
stifling his emotion, "Bight; and now let us turn up Herodotus!" Lord Monboddo waa 
bom in 1714, raised to the bench in 1767, and died in 1799.— Ed.] 
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be well executed.* I know my father gave five guineas towards it 
Lord Gardenstone is the proprietor of Lawrence Kirk, and has en- 
couraged the building of a manufacturing village, of which he is 
exceedingly fond, and has written a pamphlet upon it, as if he had 
founded Thebes; in which, however, there are many useful precepts 
strongly expressed. The village seemed to be irregularly built, some 
of the houses being ot clay, some of brick, and some of brick and 
stone. Dr. Johnson observed they thatched well here.f 

I was a little acquainted with Mr. Forbes, the minister of tlie 
parish. I sent to inform him that a gentleman desired to see him 
He returned for answer " that he would not come to a stranger " 
I then gave my name, and he came. I remonstrated to him for not 
coming to a stranger ; and by presenting him to Dr. Johnson proved 

N^to him what a stranger might sometimes be. His Bihle inculcates. 
Be not forgetful to entertain strangers, and mentions the same 

vjnotive. He defended himself by saying, " He had once come to 
a stranger who sent for him, and he found him ' a little worth 
person r"t 

Dr. Johnson insisted on stopping at the inn, as I told him that 
Lord Gardenstone had tonished it with a collection of books, that 

* This design does not appear to have been carried into execution ; but in 1806 a rela- 
tire of the great grammarian. Dr. William Ruddiman, erected a tablet to his memory in 
the Greyfriars Church, Edinbm^h. The inscription states that the ** celebrated scholar 
and worthy man" was keeper of the Advocates* Library for nearly fifty years ; was bom. 
October 1674, within three miles of the town of Banff (at the farm of Bt^fgel, parish of 
Boyndie), and died at Edinboxgh 19th January, 1757, in his eighty-third year. He was 
parochial schoolmaster of Lavnrenee Kirk from 1695 to 1700. It is related of this 
accomplished and indefatigable scholar that at the age of sixteen he proceeded on foot 
from bis father's house to Aberdeen to compete for the annual prize given by King's 
College for proficiency in classical literature. Doubtfiilof the issue, he had not informed 
his parents of his intention, but his sister, to whom he had confided the secret, gave him a 
guinea to defray his charges. He wasrobbedofhismoney by the way, being overtaken 
by a band of gypsies, but the yoimg enthusiast was not to be daunted ; he made out the 
joamey, carried off the prize or scholarship, an^ was thus enabled to prosecute his 
studies.— £d. 

t Francis Garden, Lord Gardenstone, was a man of learning uid accomplishments. 
Sacceeding to the patrimonial estate of Troup in Banffshire in 1785, he gave up his seat 
on the bench and tz]^velled on the Continent. The result of his tour was a vrork in two 
▼olumes, entitled "Travelling Memorandums." The burgh of Lawrence Kirk, founded 
by Lord Gardenstone, contained 500 inhabitants before his death in 1798; the population 
is noH about 1,500. The learned lord had built and endowed an Episcopal chapel in his 
burgh, a circumstance which should have conciliated the favour of Johnson and Boswell. 
He was also, as a Scottish judge, on the same side as Boswell in the Douglas cause. 
His lordship, however, was a Whig in politics, which may account for the coldness of 
the above notice. Dr. Beattie, author of " The Biinttrel,'' was a native of the parish of 
Lawrence Kirk. — ^Ed. 

t This punctilious minister (who must have been grievously annoyed at being that 
piabMcly gibbeted by Boswell) died at the Manse of lAWTence Kirk April 27th, 179% 
katriaf^ been thlrty-foar years hkeumbent there.— Ed. 

S 2 



tnTellers might have entertainment for the mind as well as the bod; 
He praiBed tbo design, but wished there had been more books, aod 
those better ohoeen. 

About a mile from Uonboddo, where j-ou turn off the road, Joseph 
WHS wuting to tell UH my lord expected us to dinner. We drove over 
a wild moor It rained, and the scene was somewhat dreary. Dr. 
Johnson repeated, with solemn emphasis, Mocbeth's speech on meet- 
ing the witches. As we travelled on he told me, " Sir, you got into 
- our club by doing what a man can do* Sevei'al of the members 
. wished to keep you out Burke told me be doubted if you were fit 
for it ; but now you are in none of them are sorry, Burke says tliat 
you have so muoli good-humour naturally, it is scarce a virtue." — Bos- 
well : " They were afraid of you, sir, as it was you who proposed me." 
— Johnson : " Sir, they knew that if they refused you they'd probably 
never have got in another. I'd have kept them all out. Beauolerk 
was very earnest for you." — Boswbll ; " Beauclerk has a keenness 
of mind which is very unoommon." — Johnson ; " Yes, sir ; and eveiy- 
"'thing comes from him so easily. It appears to me that I labour 
when I say a good tbiog." — Boswell : " You ai'e lodd, air ; but it is 



not ux effort of mind." 




Monboddo is a wretched 
place, wild and naked, with a 
poor old house ; though, if I 
recoUeot right, there are two 
turrets which mark an old 
bai'on's residenae.'l Lord Mon- 
boddo received us at his gate 
most courteously ; pointed to 
the Douglas arms upon his 
house, and tald us that his great- 
graudntother was of that family 
" In such houses," said he, " our 
ancestors lived, who were better 
men than we." "No, no, my 
lord," said Br. Johnson, " we 
are as strong as they, and a 
great deal wiser." This was an 
assault upon one of Lord Man- 
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^oddo's capital dogmas, and I was afraid there would have been a 
violent altercation in the very close, before we got into the house. But 

- his lordship is distinguished not only for ancient metaphysics, but for 
ancient politesset " la vieille cour" and he made no reply. 

His lordship was dressed in a rustic suit, and wore a little round 
hat; he told us we now saw him as Fanner Burnet, and we should 

^ have his family dinner, a farmer's dinner. He said, " I should not 
have forgiven Mr. Boswell had he not brought you here, Dr. Johnson." 
He produced a very long stalk of com, as a specimen of his crop, and 
said, ** You see here the Icetas segetes ;" he added that Virgil seemed . 
to be as enthusiastic a farmer as he, and was certainly a practical v 
one. — Johnson : "It does not always follow, my lord, that a man who /^ 
has written a good poem on an art has practised it. Philip Miller ^ 
told me, that in Philips's * Cyder,' a poem, all the precepts were 
just, and indeed better than in books written for the purpose of 
instructing ; yet Philips had never made cyder." 

I stai-ted the subject of emigration.— Johnson : *• To a man of 
mere animal life you can urge no argument against going to America, 
but that it will be some time before he will get the earth to produce 
But a man of any intellectual enjoyment will not easily go and im- 
merse himself and his posterity for ages in barbarism." 

He and my lord spoke highly of Homer. — Johnson : " He had all 
the learning of bis age. Tlie shield of Achilles shows a nation in 
war, a nation in peace; harvest-sport, nay, stealing."* — Monboddo: 
•* Ay, and what we (looking to me) would call a Parliament-house 
scene ; a cause pleaded." — Johnson : " That is part of the life of 

- a nation in peace. And there are in Homer such characters of 
heroes, and combinations of qualitiesof heroes, that the imited powers 
of mankind ever since have not produced any but what are to be found 
^ere." — Monboddo : " Yet no character is described." — Johnson : 
** No ; they all develope themselves. Agamemnon is always a gentle- 
man-like character ; he has always B*(nXixoy n. That the ancients 
held so, is plain from this; that Euripides, in his Hecuba, makes 

a-year; yet Lord Monboddo was a most liberal landlord, and one of the first to set an 
example of agricultural improvement. — £d. 

• My note of this is much too short. Brevu esse Idboro^ obseurus fio. Yet as I have 
resolved that the very Journal which Dr. Johnson read shall be presented to the public, 
I will not expand the text in any considerable degree, though I may occasionally supply 
a word to complete the sense, as I fill up the blanks of abbreviation in the writing ; nei- 
ther of which can be said to change the genuine Journal. One of the best critics of 
our age coiyectiires that the imperfect passage above was probably as follows : " In hi* 
book we have an accurate display of a nation in war, and a nation in peace ; the peasant 
is delineated as truly as the general; nay, even harvest-sport and the modes of ancient 
theft are described.**— Bos well. 
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him the person to interpose."* — Monboddo: " The history of manners 
is the most valuahle. I never set a high value on any other history." 
— Johnson : " Nor I ; and therefore I esteem biography, as giving us 
what comes neai* to ourselves, what we can turn to use." — Boswell . 
" But in the course of general history we find manners. In wars, 
we see the dispositions of people, their degrees of humanity, and 
other particulai*s.** — Johnson: "Yes; but tlien you must taJce all 
the facts to get this ; and it is but a little you get." — Monboddo: " And 
it is that little which makes history valuable." Bravo ! thought I; 
they agree like two brothers. — Monboddo: "I am sorry. Dr. John- 
son, you were not longer at Edinburgh to receive the homage of our 
men of learning." — Johnson : " My lord, I received great respect and 
great kindness." — Boswell : " He goes back to Edinburgh after our 
tour " We talked of the decrease of learning in Scotland, and of the 
" Muses' Welcome." — Johnson : ** Learning is much decreased in 
England, in my remembrance." — Monboddo: " You, sir, have lived 
to see its decrease in England, I its extinction in Scotland." How- 
ever, I brought him to confess tliat the High School of Edinburgh 
did well. — Johnson : "Learning has decreased in England, because 
learning will not do so much for a man as formerly. There are other 
ways of getting preferment. Few bishops ai'e now made for their 
learning. To be a bishop, a man must be learned in a learned age 
— factious in a factious age ; but always of eminence. Warburton 
is an exception, though his learning alone did not raise him. He 
was first an antagonist to Pope, and helped Theobald to publish his 
Shakspeare ; but, seeing Pope the rising man, when Crousaz attacked 
his ' Essay on Man,' for some faults which it has, and some which it 
has not, Warburton defended it in the Review of that time. This 
brought him acquainted with Pope, and he gained his friendship. 
Pope introduced him to Allen; Allen married him to his niece; 
so, by Allen's interest and his own, he was made a bishop. But then 
his learning was the sine qtcd non. He knew how to make the most 
of it; but I do not find by any dishonest means." — Monboddo : " He 
is a great man." — Johnson : " Yes, he has gi*eat knowledge, great 
power of mind. Hardly any man brings greater variety of learning to 
bear upon his point." — Monboddo : " He is one of the greatest lights 
of your Church." — Johnson : " Why, we are not so sm*e of his being 

4> Dr. Johnson modestly said he had not read Homer so much as he wished he had 
done. But this conversation shows how well he was acquainted with the Moeoniau 
bard, and he has shown it still more in his criticism upon Pope's Homer, in his Life 
of that poet. My excellent friend, Mr. Langton, told me he was once present at a dis- 
pute between Dr. Johnson and Mr. Burke, on the comparative merits of Homer and 

■Tirgil, which was carried on with extraordinary abilities on botli sides. Dr. Johnson 

Mintaincd the superiority of Homer.— Boswbll. 
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very friendly to us He >'ifl3ga, if ymi ^'^^ ^^"^ ^^°^ ^° Tint, alwava the c 
steadiest light. Lowt^s another hishop who has risen by his leam- 



Dr. Johnson examined young Arthur, Lord Monboddo's son, in 
Latin He answered very well, upon which he said, with compla- 
cency, " Get you gone ! When King James comes baxjk,* you shall 
be in the ' Muses' Welcome !' " My lord and Dr. Johnson disputed 
a little, whether the savage or the London shopkeeper had the best 
existence ; his lordship, as usual, preferring the savage. My lord was 
extremely hospitable, and I saw both Dr Johusonand him lildng each 
other better every hour. 

Dr. Johnson having retired for a short time, his lordship spoke of 
his conversation as I could have wished Dr. Johnson had said, 
" I have done greater feats with my knife than this ;" though he had 
eaten a very hearty dinner. My lord, who affects or believes he 
follows an abstemious system, seemed struck with Dr. Johnson's 
manner of living. I had a particular satisfaction in being under the 
Toof of Monboddo, my lord being my father s old friend, and having 
been always very good to me. We were cordial together. He asked 
Dr. Johnson and me to stay all night. When I said we must be at 
Aberdeen, he replied, " Well, I am like the Romans : I shall say to 
you, * Happy to come — happy to depart !' " He thanked Dr. John- 
son for his visit. — Johnson : " I little thought, when I had the honour 
to meet your lordship in London, that I should see you at Monboddo." 
After dinner, as the ladies were going away. Dr. Johnson would stand 
up. He insisted that politeness was of great consequence in society. 
" It is," said he, " fictitious benevolence It supplies the place of 
it amongst those who see each other only in public, or but little 
Depend upon it, the want of it never fails to produce something dis 
agreeable to one or other. I have always applied to good breeding 
what Addison in his " Cato" says of honoui* * 

" ' Hononr's a sacred tie ; the law of kings ; 

The noble mind's distinguishing perfection, 

That aids and strengthens Virtue where it meets her, 

And imitates her actions where she is not.' " 

When he took up his large oak stick, he said, " My lord, 
that's Homeric ;" thus pleasantly alluding to his lordship's favourite 
writer. 

Gory, my lord's black servant, was sent as our guide, to conduct 
us to the high road. The circumstance of each of them having a 



* I find some doubt has been entertained concerning Dr. Johnson's meaning here. 
It is to be supposed that he meant, *'when a king shall again be entertained in 

:6eot]«Dd.*'— BOSWBLL. 
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black servant was another point of similarity between Jolinson and 
Monboddo. I observed how curious it was to see an African in the 
North of Scotland, with little or no difference of manners fix)m those 
of the natives. Dr. Johnson laughed to see Gory and Joseph riding 
together most cordially. " Those two fellows," said he, " one from 
Africa, the other from Bohemia, seem quite at home." He was much 
pleased with Lord Monboddo to-day. He said, he would have par- 
doned him for a few paradoxes when he foimd he had so much 
that was good : but that, from his appearance in London, he thought 
him all paradox ; which would not do. He observed, that his lord- 
ship had talked no paradoxes to-day. " And as to the savage and 
the London shopkeeper," said he, " I don't know but I might have 
taken the side of the savage equally, had anybody else taken the side 
of the shopkeeper." He had said to my lord, in opposition to the 
value of the savage's courage, that it was owing to his limited power 
of thinking; and repeated Pope's verses, in which "Macedonia's mad- 
man" is introduced, and the conclusion is, 

** Yet ne*er looks forward farther than his nose.** 
Jk objected to the last phrase, as being low. — Johnson : " Sir, it is 
intended to be low: it is satire. The expression is debased, toae- 
Biise the character.' 

When Gory was about to part from us. Dr. Johnson called to 
him, " Mr. Gory, give me leave to ask you a question ; are you 
baptised?" Gory told him he was, and confirmed by the Bishop of 
Durham. He then gave him a shilling. 

We had tedious driving this afternoon, and were somewhat 
drowsy. Last night I was afraid Dr. Johnson was beginning to faint 
in his resolution ; for he said, "If we must ride much, we shall 
not go ; and there's an end on't." To-day, when he talked of Sky* 
with spirit, I said, " Why, sir, you seemed to me to despond yester- 
day. You are a delicate Londoner ; you are a maccaroni ; you can't 
ride." — Johnson : " Sir, I shall ride better than you. I was only 
afraid I should not find a horse able to carry me." I hoped then 
there would be no fear of getting through our wild Tour. 

We came to Aberdeen at half an hour past eleven. Tlie New 
Lin, we were told, was full. This was comfortless. The waiter, 
however, asked if one of our names was Boswell, and brought me » 
letter left at the inn : it was from Mr. Thrale, inclosing one to Dr 
Johnson. Finding who I was, we were told they would contrive to 

• The name of the island is now invariably spelt Skye ; but in this and othet instances 
the orthography of the author, which was the practice of his times, is retained. We 
have, however, corrected and made uniform the spelling of the names of individuals, ia. 
which Boswell was careless.— Ed. 
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lodge US by putting us for a night into a room with two beds. The 
waiter said to me, in the broad strung Aberdeenshire dialect, " I 
thought I knew you, by your likeness to your fatlier." My father 
puts up at the New Inn when on his circuit Little was said to-night 
I was to sleep in a little press-bed in Dr. Johnson s room. I had it 
wheeled out into the dining-room, and there I lay very welL 

SUNDAY, AUGUST 22. 

I sent a message to Professor Thomas Gordon, who came and 
breakfasted with us. He had secured seats for us at the English 
chapeL We found a respectable congregation, and an admirable 
organ, well played by Mr. Tait. 

We walked down to the shore : Dr. Johnson laughed to hear 
that Cromwell's soldiers taught the Aberdeen people to make shoes 
and stockings, and to plant cabbages. He asked, if weaving the 
plaids was ever a domestic art in the Highlands, like spinning or 
knitting. They could not inform hiin here. But he conjectured 
probably, that where people lived so remote from each other, it was 
likely to be a domestic ait ; as we see it was among the ancients, 
from Penelope.* I was sensible to-day, to an exti'aordinaiy degree, 
of Dr. Johnson's excellent English pronunciation. I cannot account 
for its striking me more now than any other day, but it was as if new 
to me; and I listened to every sentence wliich he spoke as to a 
musical composition. Professor Gordon gave him an account of the 
plan of education in his college. Dr. Johnson said, it was similai' 
to that at Oxford. Waller the poet's great-grandson was studying 

* The finely rariegated plaids were no doubt made by skilled weaTers. The women, 
according to Pennant, spun their husbands* clothes, and knitted the stockings. They 
had several native dyes. The juice of tlie tops of heath supplied them with a yellow, 
the roots of the white water-lily with a brown, those of the yellow water-iris with a 
black, and the Galium verum, the rue of the islanders, with a red not inferior to madder. 
Martin describes the islanders as particular about the colours and patterns of their 
plaids. ** For this reason," he says, '* the women are at great pains, first to give an 
exact pattern of the plaid upon a piece of wood, having the number of every thread of 
the stripe upon it." He adds an observation which seems to prove that the clan pat- 
terns were then recognised : " Every isle differs from each other in their fancy of 
making plaids, as to the stripes in breadth and colours. This humour is as different 
through the mainland of the Highlands, in so far that they who have seen those places 
are able at the first view of a man's plaid to guess the place of his residence." (" Mar- 
tin's Description of the Western Islands," London, 1703.) The above remark about 
Cromwell and the city of Aberdeen is highly absurd. That a collegiate and trading 
town of eight or nine thousand inhabitants, which Aberdeen was at the time of Crom- 
well, should be without shoemakers is too ridiculous for serious refutation. In fact, 
the shoemakers were an important craft in that city, taking part as a body in processions 
and masques so early as 1442. Cabbages, salad, &;c., were introduced into England 
from the Netherlands about ISSO or 1530, and we may conclude that the citizens of Aber- 
deen, possessing such an array of churchmen and professors, would not be a century 
behind their English neighbours. — Ed. 
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here Dr Johnson wondered that a man should send his son so far 
off, when there were so many good schools in England. He said, 
''At a gi'eat school there is all the splendour and illumination 
of many minds ; the radiance of all is concentrated in each, or 
at least reflected upon each But we must own that neither a dull 
boy, nor an idle hoy, will do so well at a great school as at a 
private one. For at a great school there are always boys enough to 
do well easily, who are sufficient to keep up the credit of the school ; 
and after whipping being tiied to no purpose, the dull or idle boys are 
left at the end of a class, having the appearance of going through the 
course, but learning nothing at all Such boys may do good at 
a private school, where constant attention is paid to them, and they 
are watched. So that the question of public or private education 
is not properly a general one ; but whether one or the other is best 
for my son." 

We were told the present Mr. Waller was a plain country gentle- 
man, and nis son would be such another. I observed, a family could 
not expect a poet but in a hundred generations. "Nay," said Dr John- 
son, "not one family in a hundred can expect a poet in a hundred 
generations." He then repeated Dryden's celebrated lines, 

" Three poets in three distant ages bom, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn : 
The first in loftiness of thought surpassed ; 
The next in majesty ; in both the last. 
The force of Nature could no further go, 
To make a tiiird she joined the other two.** 

and a part of a Latin translation of it done at Oxford,* he did not 
then say by whom 

He received a card from Sir Alexander Gordon, who had been his 
acquaintance twenty yeai's ago in London, and who, " if forgiven for 
not answering a line from him," would come in the afternoon. Dr. 
Johnson rejoiced to hear of him, and begged he would come and dine 
with us. I was much pleased to see the kindness with which Dr. 
Johnson received his old friend Sir Alexander ; a gentleman of good 
family, Lismore, but who had not the estate. The King's College here 
made him Professor of Medicine, which affords him a decent subsis- 

* London, 2nd May, 1778. Dr. Johnson acknowledged that he was himself the author 
of the translation above alluded to, and dictated it to me as follows : 

Q\i08 laudct rates Graius Eomanus et Ajiglus 

Tres tria temporibus secla dedere suis. 
Sublime ingeniufn Graius ; Bomanus habebat 

Carmen grande sonans *, Anglus utrumque tulit. 
Nil mnjus Natura capit; clarare priores 

Qu(D potucre duos tertius unus babeU 
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tence. He told us that the value of the stockings exported from Aber- 
deen was, in peace, a hundred thousand pounds ; and amounted, in 
time of war, to one hundred and seventy thousand pounds. Dr. John- 
son asked what made the difference. Here we had a proof of the com- 
parative sagacity of the two professors. Sir Alexander answered, 
** Because there is more occasion for them in war." Professor Thomas 
Gordon answered, " Because the Germans, who are our great rivals 
in the manufacture of stockings, are otherwise employed in time of 
war." — Johnson : " Sir, you have given a very good solution."* 

At dinner, Dr. Johnson ate several platefuls of Scotch broth, 
with barley and peas in it, and seemed veiy fond of the dish. I said, 
"You never ate it before." — Johnson: "No, sir; but I don't care 
how soon I eat it again." My cousin. Miss Dallas, formerly of In- 
verness, was married to Mr. Biddoch, one of the ministers of the 
English chapel here. He was ill, and confined to his room ; but she 
sent us a kind invitation to tea, which we all accepted. She was the 
same lively, sensible, cheerful woman as ever. Dr. Johnson here 
threw out some jokes against Scotland. He said, " You go first to 
Aberdeen; then to Enbi*u (the Scottish pronunciation ofEdinbm-gh); 
then to Newcastle, to be polished by the colliers ; then to York; then 
to London." And he laid hold of a little girl, Stuart Dallas, niece to 
Mrs. Eiddoch, and representing himself as a giant, said he would 
take her with him, telling her in a hollow voice that he lived in a 
cave, and bad a bed in the rock, and she should have a little bed cut 
opposite to it. 

He thus treated the point as to prescription of murder in Scot- 
land. " A jury in England would make allowance for deficiencies of 
evidence, on account of lapse of time ; but a general rule that a crime 
should not be punished, or tried for the purpose of punishment, after 
twenty years, is bad. It is cant to talk of the king's advocate delay- 
ing a prosecution from malice. How unlikely is it the king's advocate 
should have malice against persons who commit murder, or should 
even know them at all! If the son of the murdered man should 
kill the miu-derer, who got off merely by prescription, I would help 
him to make his escape, though were I upon his jury I would not 
acquit him. I would not advise him to commit such an act; on the 

* Professor Thomas Gordon held his chair for the long* period of sixty-one years. He 
died March 11th, 1797, i^^ed eighty-three. Sir Alexander Gordon was appointed assistant 
and successor to Dr. John Gregory in 1766. Dr. Gregory resigned two years aftenvards, 
and Sir A. Gordon was duly admitted as Professor of Medicine. He resigned his chair 
March 19th, 1783, and died six days afterwards. Sir Alexander was an amiable, gentle- 
manly man. He was very fond of horticulture, and in the grounds of the college are 
traces of a pond which he had constructed and filled with rare aquatic plants that he 
bad brought from abroad.— £d. 
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contraiy, I would bid him submit to the determination of society, 
because a man is bound to submit to the inconveniences of it, as he 
enjoys the good ; but the young man, though politically wrong, would 
not be morally wrong. He would have to say, * Here I am amongst 
barbarians, who not only refuse to do justice, but encourage the 
greatest of all crimes. I am therefore in a state of nature ; for so fai* 
as there is no law, it is a state of nature ; and consequently, upon 
the eternal and immutable law of justice, which requires that he 
who sheds man's blood should have his blood shed, I will stab the 
murderer of my father.' " 

We went to our inn and sat quietly. Dr. Johnson borrowed at 
Mr. Hiddoch's a volume of Massillon's Discourses on the Psalms; 
but I found he read little in it. Ogden, too, he sometimes took up 
and glanced at; but threw it down again. I then entered upon reli- 
gious conversation. Never did I see him in a better frame ; calm, 
gentle, wise, holy. I said, " Would not the same objection hold against 
the Trinity as against Transubstantiation ?" " Yes," said he, ** if you 
take three and one in the same sense If you do so, to be sure you 
cannot believe it ; but the three Persons in the Godhead are Three in 
one sense, and One in another. We cannot tell how, and that is the 
mysteiy !" 

I spoke of the satisfaction of Christ. He said his notion was that 
it did not atone for the sins of the world ; but, by satisfying divine 
justice, by showing that no less than the Son of God suffered for 
sin, it showed to men and innumerable created beings the heinous- 
nessof it, and therefore rendered it unnecessary for divine justice to 
be exercised against sinners, as it otherwise must have been ; that 
in this way it might operate even in favour of those who had never 
heai'd of it. As to those wlio did hear of it, the effect it should pro- 
duce would be repentance and piety, by impressing upon the mind a 
just notion of sin : that original sin was the propensity to evil, which 
no doubt was occasioned by the fall. He presented this solemn sub- 
ject in a new light to me,* and rendered much more rational and 
clear the doctrines of what our Saviour has done for us, as it removed 
the notion of imputed righteousness in co-operating, whereas, by this 
view, Christ has done all already that he had to do, or is ever to do, for 
mankind, by making his great satisfaction ; the consequences of which 

t * My worthy, intelligent, and candid friend, Dr. Kippis, informs me that several 
divines have thus explained the mediation of our Saviour. What Dr. Johnson now 
delivered was but a temporary opinion ; for he afterwards was fully convinced of the 
propitiatory sacrifice, as I shall show at lai^e in my future work, " The Life of Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D.'*— Boswell. 

[Dr. Kippis was one of the pupils of Dr. Doddridge. He was an indefatigable lite* 
•■ary labourer, chiefly in biography. He died in 1795, aged seventy. — Ed.] 
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will affect each individual according to the particular conduct of each. 
I would illustrate this hy saying that Chrisfs satisfaction resemhles a 
sun placed to show light to men, so that it depends upon themselves 
whettier they will walk the right way or not, which they could not 
have done without that sun, " the Sun of righteousness." There is, 
however, more in it than merely giving light — ** a light to lighten 
the Gentiles ;" for we are told there " is healing under his wings." Dr. 
Johnson said to me, " Bichard Baxter commends a treatise hy Gro- 
tius, ' De Satisfactione Ghristi.' I have never read it, hut I intend to 
read it, and you may read it." I remarked, upon the principle now 
laid down we might explain the difficult and seemingly hard text, 
" They that helieve shall he saved, and they that believe not shall he 
damned." They that believe shall have such an impression made 
upon their minds as will make them act so that they may be accepted 
by God. 

We talked of one of oiu: friends taking ill, for a length of time, a 
hasty expression of Dr. Johnson's to him, on his attempting to pro- 
secute a subject that had a reference to religion beyond the bounds 
within which the Doctor thought such topics should be confined in a 
mixed company. — Johnson : *' What is to become of society, if a 
friendship of twenty years is to be broken off for such a cause ?" As 
Bacon* says, 

" Who, then, to frail mortality shall trust, 
But limns the water, or but writes in dust.** 

I said he should write expressly in support of Christianity ; for 
that, although a reverence for it shines through his works in several 
places, that is not enough. '* You know," said I, " what Grotius has 
done, and what Addison has done. You should do also." He replied, 
•• I hope I shall." 

MONDAY, AUGUST 23. 

Principal Campbell, f Sir Alexander Gordon, Professor Gordon, 
and Professor Boss^ visited us in the morning, as did Dr. Gerard, 
who had come six miles from the country on purpose. We went and 

* The BcT. Dr. Phannel Bacon, a now negrlected poet, author of ** The Artificial 
Kite,** 1719, a series of dramatic pieces, collected and published in 1757 under the title 
of ** Humorous Ethics/* and various other productions. He was rector of Balden, in 
Oxfordshire, and vicar of Bramber, in Sussex. He died January 10, 1783, aged eighty- 
three.~£i>. 

t The Ber. Dr. George Campbell, author of ** A Dissertation on Miracles,*' ** The 
Philosophy of Bhetorie,*' and other works. He died April 6th, 1796. Campbell was the 
Palej of Scotland; a man of great and various talents, who did eminent service to the cause 
of Cluristiaa truth.— £0. 

t This gentleman died in 1777. His death was occasioned by swallowing a spider 
in • ^t$u of wine I—** Scots* Magazine.*'— £d. 
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saw the Marischal College,* and at one o'clock we waited on the ma- 
gistrates in the town-hall, as they had invited us in order to present 
Dr. Johnson with the freedom of the town, which Provost Jopp did 
with a very good grace. Dr. Johnson was much pleased with this 
mark of attention, and received it very politely .f There was a 
pretty numerous company assembled. It was sti'iking to hear all of 
them drinking " Dr. Johnson ! Dr. Johnson !" in the town-hall of 
Aberdeen, and then to see him with his biu^ess-ticket, or diploma,^ 
in his hat, which he wore as he walked along the street, according 
to the usual custom. It gave me great satisfaction'' to observe the 
regard, and indeed fondness too, which everybody here had for my 
father. 

While Sir Alexander Gordon conducted Dr. Johnson to old Aber- 
deen, Professor Gordon and I called on Mr. Eiddoch, whom I found 
to be a grave, woithy clergyman. He observed that, whatever might 
be said of Dr. Johnson while he was alive, he would, after he was 
dead, be looked upon by the world with regard and astonishment 
on account of his Dictionary. 

Professor Gordon and I walked over to the Old College, which 
Dr. Johnson had seen by this time I stepped into the chapel, and 
looked at the tomb of the founder. Archbishop [Bishop] Elphinston, 
of whom I shall have occasion to write in my History of James IV. 
of Scotland, the patron of my family .§ 

• Dr. Beattie was so kindly entertained in England, that he had not yet returned 
home. — BoswBLL. 

t £te does not appear to have made a speech on the occasion, at is eastomary in 
acknowledgment of such honours. The omission is worthy of notice in reference to 
the question as to Johnson's oratorical powers. See Boswell's ** Life/' 1771. Johnson 
confessed to Lord Stowell that he had several times tried to speak in the Society of 
Arts and Sciences, but " had foimd he could not get on.**— Ed. 

H. Dr. Johnson's bui^ss-ticket was in these words: *'Aberdonis, vigesimotertio die 
mensis Augusti, anno Domini millesimo septingentesimo septuagesimo tertio, in pre- 
sentia honorabilium viromm, Jacobi Jopp, armigeri, prnpositi, Adami Duff, Ouliehni 
Young, Georgii Marr, et Gulielmi Forbes, Balivorum, Ouliehni Bainie Decani guildc, et 
Joannis Nicoll Thesaurarii dictl burgi. Quo die vir generosus et doctrina clarus, Samuel 
Johnson, LL.D., receptus et admissus fuit in municipes et fratres guilds pnefati burgi 
de Aberdeen. In deditissimi amoris etiaffectus ac eximin observantin tesseram, qulbus 
dicti Magistratus eum amplectuntur. Extractum per me, 

BOSWBLL.1 "ALBX. CaBKIGIB.** 

\ This was one of Boswell*s many broken resolutions and ineffectual wishes; he never 
wrote a history of James IV. On examination, he was probably not proud of the sort 
of patronage bestowed on the founder of his family. From the treasurer*8 books in the 
reign of James IV. it appears that Thomas Boewell was connected xrith the train of that 
sovereign; Mr Pitcaim conjectures as aminstreL In one entry he is found employed 
in paying ** the wife of the king's ihns," and *« the boy that ran the king's hone," 18i. 
Another entry shows that 56s. were paid by the Court for *< twa hidis to be Jakkit to 
Thomas Boswell and Walter Trumbull** against the raid of Eskadale. A sun of 88s. 
was also paid for ** dancing^gear " to Thomas Boswell and Pate Sinclair; and on the Sin 
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We dined at Sir Alexander Gordon's. The Provost, Professor Boss, 
Professor Dunbar, Professor Thomas Gordon, were there. Aftei 
dinner came in Dr. Gerard, Professor Leslie, Professor Macleod. 
We had little or no conversation in the morning ; now we were but 
barren. The professors seemed afraid to spealc. 

Dr. Gerard told us that an eminent printer was very intimate 
with Warburton. — ^Johnson : " Why, sir, he has printed some of hit 
works, and perhaps bought the property of some of them. The inti- 
macy is such as one of the professors here may have with one of the 
carpenters who is repairing the college."*:- " But," said Gerard, ** 1 
saw a letter from him to this printer, in which he says that the one- 
half of the clergy of the Church of Scotland are fanatics, and tlie 
other half infidels." — Johnson : " Warburton has accustomed him- 
self to write letters just as he speaks, without tliinking any more 
of what he throws out. When I read Warburton first, and observed 
his force and his contempt of mankind, I thought he had driven 
the world before him ; but I soon found that was not the case ; for 
Warburton, by extending his abuse, rendered it ineffectual." 

He told me, when we were by ourselves, that he thought it very 
wrong in the printer to show Warburton's letter, as it was raisings 
a body of enemies against him. He thought it foolish in Warburton 
to write so to the printer ; and added, " Sir, the worst way of being 
intimate is by scribbling." He called Warbiu-ton's "Doctrine of 
Grace" a poor performance, and so he said was Wesley's Answer. 
Warbm-ton, he observed, had laid himself very open. In parti- 
cular, he was weak enough to say, that, in some disorders of the 
Imagination, people had spoken with tongues, had spoken languages 
which they never knew before; a thing as absurd as to say that 
in some disorders of the imagination people had been known to fiy, 

I talked of the diffisrence of genius, to try if I could engage Gerard 
in a disquisition with Dr. Johnson; but I did not succeed.f I men- 

of December, 1505, the treasurer charges ** to thirty dozen of bells for dancers, delivered to 
Thomas Boswell, £4 10s." About this time, however, the Court favourite received a grant 
of the lands of Auchinleck,and other possessions in Ayrshire. He accompanied his royal 
master in his invasion of England, in 1513, and, as his descendant was proud to state, fell 
with him at Flodden. — ^Ed. 

• Mr. Strahan, the king's printer, was the party alluded to, and this reference to him, 
though the name was concealed, gave great offence to his friends. Mr. Strahan was then- 
a Member of Parliament, ** and his merit,*' says Dr. Beattie, ** entitled him to be on & 
footing of intimacy with any bishop or any British subject." He had conferred sub- 
stantial favours on Johnson himself, who really esteemed and respected him, notwith* 
standing the above splenetic remark. — See Boswell's ** Life of Johoson," under date 1771. 
—Ed. 

•t* Dr. Gerard wrote an " Essay on Genius," and other metaphysical and philoM- 
fhkal treatiiet. He died February 83nd, 1795.— Ed. 
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tioned as a curious fact, that Locke had written verses.— Johnson 
" I know of none, sir, but a kind of exercise prefixed to Dr. Syden- 
ham's Works, in which he has some conceits about the dropsy, in 
which water and burning are united, and how Dr. Sydenham remoyed 
fire by drawing off water, contrary to the usual practice, which is 
to extinguish fire by bringing water upon it. I am not sure that there 
is a word of all this ; but it is such kind of talk."* 

* All this, as Dr. Johnson suspected at the time, was the immediate iaTention of kit 
ovin li%'ely imagination ; for there is not one word of it in Mr. Locke's oompUmMitary 
performance. My readers will, I have no doubt, like to be satisfied by comparing them, 
and at any rate it may entertain them to read verses composed by our great metaphy- 
sician, when a Bachelor in Physic. 

AUCTORI, IN TRACTATUM BJU8 DB FSBRIBUS. 

Kebriles estus victumque ardoribus orbem 
Flevit non tantis par Medicina mails. 

Nam post miUe artes, medicee tentamina curse, 
Ardet adhuc Febris, nee velit arte regi. 

Frieda sumus flammis ; solum hoc speramus ab igne, 

Ut restet paucus, quem capit urna, cinis. 
Dum quserit medicus febris causamque modumque, 

Flammarum et tenebras, et sine luce faces ; 
Quas tractat patitur flammas, et febre calescens, 

Corruit ipse stiis victima rapta focis. 
Qui tardos potuit morbos artusque trementes 

Sistere, febrili se videt igne rapi. 
Sic faber exesos fulsit tubicine muros, 

Dum trahit antiquas lenta ruina domos. , 

Sed si flamma vorax miseras incenderit cedes 

XJnica flagrantes tunc sepelire salus. 
. I ^ Fit fuga, tectonicas nemo tunc invocat ai'tes ; 

Cum perit artificis non minus usta domus. 
Se tandem Sydenham febrisque Scholsque furori 

Opponens, morbi quserit et aitis opem. 
Non temere incusat tects putedinis ignes ; , 

Nee fictuSj febres qui fovet, humor erit. 
Non bilem ille movet, nulla hie pituita ; salutis 

Quae spes, si fallax ardeatintus aqua? 
Nee doctas magno rixas ostentat hiatu, 

Quis ipsis major febribus ardor inest. 
Innocuas placide corpus jubet urcre flammas; 

Et Justo rapidos temperat igne focos. 
Quid febrim exstinguat, varius quid postulat usus, 

Solari segrotos qua potes arte, docet. 
Hactenus ipsa suum timuit Natura calorem, 

Dum sepe incerto, quo calct, ig^e perit : 
Dum reparat tacitos male provida sang^uinis ignes, 

Prelusit busto, fit calor iste rog^s. . , 

Jam secura suas foveant preecordia flammas, f i 

Quem Natura negat, dat Medicina modum. 
Keo solum faciles compescit sanguinis eestus, 

Dum dubia est inter spemque metumque salus; 
Sed fatale malum domuit, quodque astra malignum 

Credimus, iratam vel genuisse Stygcra. 
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We spoke of Fingal Br Johnson said oalmly, " If the poems 
were really traQsIated thoy were certfunlj first wnlten down. Let 




Mr. Uftcpherson deposit the manuBcriptinone of the colleges at Aber> 
deen, where there are people who can judge; und, if the jirofeaaow 
certify the (tuthentioitf , then there will he an end of the controversy 
If he does not take this obvious and easy method, he gives tiie best 
reason to doubt; considering too, how much is against it a priori"* 

EitonlC Lubni cultiw, Fntique Tcnenuu 



utiqu. 



Tlclajac«t puTD Tulnen dira Lu«i 
^tlieriii quuqnam ipugnat eantagla auuDB, 
Qujsqald Ineit iitii ignibui, i^it erit. 

7u iQBUi>n pftru» Tlctzix MedicLoa; tuiuque, 
PfbU* quB lapermt cnncU, Crinmphui viU 
Vlte Uber, *letli febrlllbai i^ibui ; unua 

J.Looil, A.M., Cc jEdeCbrlitl, Oio 
«1H«J writtm drum f] 
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We sauntered after dinner in Sir Alexander's garden, and saw 
his little grotto, which is hung with pieces of poetry written in a £ur 
hand. It was agreeable to observe the contentment and kindness oi 
this quiet, benevolent man. Professor Macleod was brother to Mac- 
leod of Talisker, and brother-in-law to the Laird of Col.* He gave 
me a letter to young Col. I was weary of this day, and began to think 
wishfully of being again in motion. I was uneasy to think myself 
too fMlidious, whilst I fmeied Dr. Johnson quite satiafied. But he 
owned to me that he was fisUigued and teased by Sir Alezander'a doing 
too nmchto entertain him. I said it was all kindness.— Johnson : 
** IVue, sir ; but sensation is sensation." — Boswell : " It is so : we 
feel pain equally from Ihe surgecm's probe as from the swovdof l^foe." 

We visited two bookseller*s shops, and oould not find Ai^ur John- 
ston's Poems. We w«Bt and sat wear an hour at Mr. Biddodk**. He 
could not kfl£fitaMdf ^ow mw^ adwadiflo «t die ooDefslian costs, 
which disgWBted Dr. JoSuuqb. I kai pinflged aogiadf dMtvs should 
go to the inn, smd not stay eoqufm* IWf fvasaed «i^ tat lie was re- 
solute. J saw Mr. Eiddoch £d sot please Mm. He said to me 
afterwards, " Sir, he has no vigour in his talk." But my Mend should 
have considered that he himself was not in good humour; so that 
it was not easy to talk to his satisfaction. We sat contentedly at 
our inn. He then became merry, and observed how little we had 
either heard or said at Aberdeen : that the Aberdonians had not 
started a single mawkin (the Scottish word for hare) for us to pursue. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 24. 

We set out about eight in the morning, and breakfasted at Ellon. 
The landlady said to me, " Is not this the great Doctor that is going 
about through the country ?'* I said, "Yes." " Ay," said she, " we 
heard of him. I made an errand into the room on purpose to see 
him. There's something great in his appearance : it is a pleasiure to 
have such a man in one's house ; a man who does so much good. K 
I had thought of it, I woiold have shown him a child of mine, who 
has had a lump on his throat for some time." " But," said I, " he is 
not a doctor of physic." " Is he an oculist?" said the landlord. " No," 
said I, " he is only a very learned man." — Landlord : " They say he is 
the greatest man in England, except Lord Mansfield." Dr. Johnson 
was highly entertained with this, and I do think he was pleased, too. 
He said, " I like the exception ; to have called me the greatest man in 

• Professor Macleod became successively Sub-Principal and Principal of Einf'a Col- 
lege. He \vas famous as a caterer for the College, his Highland connexions giving 
him great influence in the Western Islands. He died September 11th, 1815, ageddgfaly- 
eight.— -£d. 
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!Kngi«Tiii wouldhaTe been an rnimwrning oompHment ; but tbe ezcep- 
tummailced that the praise was in eaniest, and, in Seodand, the ezoep- 
tbn nnut be Lord Mansfidd of— Sir John Prinze." 

He told me a good story (tf Dr. Goldsmith. Graham, who wrote 
" TelemachiM, a Masque," was sittmg one night with him and Dr. 
•Johnson, and was half drank. He rattled away to Dr. Johnson ' 
** You are a dever fellow, to be sure ; but you cannot write an essay 
like Addison, car verses like tbe 'Bape of the Lock."' At last he said,* 
^ Doctor, I should be happy to see you at £ton." " I shall be glad 
to wait on you," answered Goldsmith. '* No," said Graham, ^ 'tis 
not you I mean. Doctor Minor, 'tis Doctor Major there." Goldsmith 
was excessiyely hurt by this. He afterwards spoke of it himsell 
*' Graham," said he, "is a fellow to make one commit suicide." 

We had received a polite invitation to Slains Castle. We arrived 
there just at three o'clock, as the bell for dinner was ringing. Though, 
from its being just on the North-east Ocean, no trees will grow hers, 
liord EroI has done all that can be done. He has cultivated his 
^elds so as to bear rich crops of every kind, and he has made an ex- 
cellent kitchen-garden, with a hot-house. I had never seen any of the 
finnily ; but there had been a card of invitation written by the Honour- 
able Charles Boyd, the Ead's brother.f We were conducted into the 
Louse, and at the dining-room door were met by that gentleman, whom 
Loth of us first took to be Lord Errol ; but he soon corrected our mis- 
lake. My lord was gone to dine in the neighbourhood, at an enter- 
tainment given by Mr. Lrine, of Drum. Lady Eirol received us 
politely, and was very attentive to us during the time of dinner. There 
was nobody at table but her ladyship, Mr. Boyd, and some of the 
diUdren, their governor and governess. Mr. Boyd put Dr. Johnson 
■ in mind of having dined with him at Cumming, the Quaker s, along 
with a Mr. Hall and Miss Williams ; this was a bond of connexion 
between them. For me, Mr. Boyd's acquaintance with my &ther was 
enough. After dinner Lady Errol favoiued us with a sight of her 
yoimg family, whom she made stand up in a row. There were six 
daughters and two sons. It was a very pleasing sight. 

Dr. Johnson proposed our setting out. Mr. Boyd said he hoped 

* I am sure I have xelated this story exactly as Dr. Johnson told it to me; bat a 
friend who has often heard him tell it informs mc that he usually introduced a cir- 
eunutanee which ought not to be omitted. ** At last, sir, Graham, haying now gt>t to 
about the pitch of looking at one man and talking to another, said. Doctor, &c. ** What 
cllSeet (Dr. Johnson used to add) this had on Goldsmith, who was as irascible as a 
hornet, may be easily conceired." — Boswbll. 

f This is explained by Johnson in a letter to Mrs. Thrale. When he was at the 
Itnffhk church in Aberdeen he was espied by Lady Di. Middleton (daughter of the Earl 
«f 8tamford, and wife of Mr. Middleton, of Lenton), who mentioned the circumstance to 
Xr. Boyd, and henee the inyitation to visit Slains Castle.— Ed. 

f2 
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we would stay all night; his brother would be at home in the eyeii- 
ing, and would be very sorry if he missed us. Mr. Boyd was called 
out of the room. I was very desirous to stay in so comfortable a 
house, and I wished to see Lord Errol. Dr. Johnson, however, was 
right in resolving to go, if we were not asked again, as it is best to 
err on the safe side in such cases, and to be sure that one is quite 
welcome. To my great joy, when Mr. Boyd returned, he told Dr. John- 
son that it was Lady Errol who had called him out, and said that she 
would never let Dr. Johnson into the house again if he went away 
that night; and that she had ordered the coach to carry us to see a 
great curiosity on the coast, after which we should see the house. We 
cheerfully agreed. 

Mr. Boyd was engaged in 1745-6, on the same side with many unfor- 
tunate mistaken noblemen and gentlemen. He escaped, and lay con- 
cealed for a year in the island of Airan, the ancient tenritory of the 
Boyds. He then went to France, and was about twenty years on 
the Continent. He married a French lady, and now lived very 
comfortably at Aberdeen, and was much at Slains Castle. He en- 
tertained us with great civility. He had a pompousness of formal 
plenitude in his conversation which I did not dislike. Dr Johnson 
, ^said " there was too much elaboration in his talk." It gave me 
pleasure to see him, a steady branch of the family, setting forth 
all its advantages with much zeal. He told us that Lady Eirol 
was one of the most pious and sensible women in the island; had a 
good head, and as good a heart. He said she did not use force or 
fear in educating her children. — Johnson: "Sir, she is wrong; I 
would rather have the rod to be the general terror to all, to make them 
learn, than tell a child if you do thus or thus you will be more 
esteemed than your brothers or sisters. The rod produces an effect 
which terminates in itself A child is afraid of being whipped, and 
gets his task, and there's an end on't ; whereas, by exciting emula- 
tion, and compaiisons of superiority, you lay the foundation of lasting 
mischief; you make brothers and sisters hate each other." 

Diuing Mr. Boyd's stay in Arran, he had found a chest of medical 
books, left by a surgeon there, and he read them till he acquired 
some skill in physic, in consequence of which he is often consulted 
by the poor. There were several here waiting for him as patients. 
We walked round the house till stopped by a cut made by the influx 
of the sea. The house is built quite upon the shore ; the windows 
look upon the main ocean, and the King of Denmark is Lord Exrors 
nearest neighbour on the north-east. 

We got immediately into the coach and drove to Dunbui, a loek 
' e shore, quite covered with sea-fowls; then to a circular basin 
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of lai'ge extent, surrounded with tremendous rocks. On the quarter 
next the sea there is a high arch in the rock, which the force of the 
tempest has driven out This place is called Buchan's BuUer, or the 
Buller of Buchan, and the country people call it the Pot. Mr. Boyd 
said it was called so from the French bouloir. It may be more simply 
traced from " boiler" in our own language. We walked round this 
monstrous cauldron. In some places the rock is very narrow, and on 
each side there is a sea deep enough for a man of war to ride in, so 
that it is somewhat horrid to move along. However, there is earth 
and grass upon the rock, and a kind of road marked out by the print 
of feet, so that one makes it out pretty safely , yet it alarmed me to 
see Dr. Johnson striding irregularly along. He insisted on taking 
a boat, and sailing into the Pot. We did so. He was stout, and 
wonderfully alert. The Buchan men all showing their teeth, and 
speaking with that sharp accent which distinguishes them, was to 
me a matter of curiosity. He was not sensible of the difference of 
pronunciation in the South and North of Scotland, wliich I wondered at 

As the entry into the Buller is so narrow that oars cannot be used 
as you go in, the method taken is to row very hard when you come 
near it, and give the boat such a rapidity of motion that it glides in 
Dr. Johnson observed what an effect this scene would have had, were 
we entering into an imknown place. There are caves of considerable 
depth, I think, one on each side. The boatman had never entered 
either of them far enough to know the size. Mr. Boyd told us that 
it is customary for the company at Peterhead Well to make parties, 
and come and dine in one of the caves here. 

He told us that, as Slains is at a considerable distance from 
Aberdeen, Lord Errol, who has a very large family, resolved to have 
a surgeon of his own. With this view he educated one of his tenant's 
sons, who is now settled in a very neat house and faim just by, which 
we saw from the road. By the salary which the Earl allows liim, and 
the practice which he has had, he is in very easy circumstances. He 
bad kept an exact accoimt of all that haxl been laid out on his educa- 
tion, and he came to his lordship one day, and told him that he had 
arriyed at a much higher situation than ever he expected ; that he was 
now able to pay what his lordship had advanced, and begged he would 
accept of it. The Earl was pleased with the generous gratitude and 
genteel offer of the man, but refused it. Mr. Boyd also told us Gum- 
ming, the Quaker, first began to distinguish himself by writing against 
Dr. Leechman on Prayer, to prove it unnecessary, as God knows best 
what should be, andlnll order it without our asking — the old hackneyed 
objection.* 

• Thomas Camming, a merchant, diBtinguishedfor the part he took in the acquisition 
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When we letumed to the house we found coffee and tea in th^ 
drawing-room. Lady Errol was not there, being, as I supposed, en- 
gaged with her young family. There is a bow-window fronting the 
sea. Dr. Johnson repeated the ode, " Jam satis terns," while Mr. 
Boyd was with his patients. He spoke well in favour of entails, to 
presenre lines of men whom mankind are accustomed to reverence. 
His opinion was, that so much land should be entailed as that families 
should never fall into contempt, and as much left free as to give them 
all the advantages of property in case of any emergency. '' If,** said 
he, '* the nobility are suffered to sink into indigence, they of course 
become corrupt, they are ready to do whatever the king chooses, there- 
fore it is fit that they should be kept from becoming poor, unless it is 
fixed that when they faU below a certain standard of wealth they should 
lose their peerages. We know the House of Peers have made noble 
stands, when the House of Commons durst not. The two last years- 
of Parliament they dare not contradict the populace." 

This room is ornamented with a number of fine prints, and with 
a whole-length picture of Lord Errol, by Sir Joshua Beynolds. This 
led Dr. Johnson and me to talk of our amiable and elegant friend, 
whose panegyric he concluded by saying, ** Sir Joshua Beynolds, sir, 
IS the most invulnerable man I know ; the man with whom if you 
should quarrel, you would find the most difficulty how to abuse." 

Dr. Johnson observed the situation here was the noblest he had 
ever seen, better than Mount Edgecumbe, reckoned the first in Eng- 
land ; because, at Moimt Edgecumbe, the sea is bounded by land on 
the other side, and, though there is the grandeur of a fleet, there is- 
also the impression of there being a dockyard, the circumstances of 
which are not agreeable. At Slains is an excellent old house. The 
noble owner has built of brick, along the square in the inside, a 
gallery, both on the first and second storey, the house being no higher ; 
so that he has always a dry walk, and the rooms, to which formerly 
there was no approach but through each other, have now all separate 
entries from the gallery, which is hung with Hogarth's works and other 
prints. We went and sat awhile in the library. There is a valuable 
numerous collection. It was chiefly made by Mr. Falconer, husbaad 
to'^e late Countess of Errol in her own right This Earl has added 
a good many modem books. 



of Senegal in 1758. He planned the expedition, and, as be predicted, the Tmuik 
rendered without a contett. *' If it was the first military scheme of any Qaakar,** lagni 
Smollett, ** let it be remembered it was also the first inceeiffal expeditioii of tkhi war, 
and one of the first that ever was carried on, according to the padtfle system of the Qnakei^ 
without the loss of a drop of blood on either side." (** History of England,** A. D., ITOI.) 
**In 1745, my friend, Tom Gumming, the Quaker, said he would not flglit, b«l Im 
would drive an ammunition-cart." (Johnson in Boewell't**LifiB,'' 1788.) This 
>uiktt died in 1774.— £i>. 



About niwB the Eari came home. 
Captun Garden, of VbA, was with 
luiD. Hk lordship pat Dr. Johii- 
•on ia mind of their hsviiig dioed. 
togethet in London, lioag with 
Ur. BeaudeA. I was exceediii^y 
pleaaed wi^ Lord ErroL Hia 
d^nifled persoa and agreeable 
Gouutenaooe with the moat im- 
mflected affabili^, give me high 
aatisfaction. Fi^m perhaps a 
weakness, or, as I rather SopB;- 
nfl ffHuiUT aad wamnh ai faaiiji g 
duui IS quite t^asQoabUi-mj'.aLitid ^ 
is crer uiprweed with Bdmiration 
f at f e^BBS'oJ ^Bigh b irtErBPit"l 
moldwiciitne dk^ perfect hoaes^ 
expatiate on Lord Errol's good 
qoSLlittes, but he stands in no need 
of n^ praise. His agreeable man- 
iwn sad softness of address pie* 
vented {fast oonslraint which tbe 
idea of bis being lord High Con 
stable of Scotland might other- 
wiw htere occasioned. He talked 
ytrj osaily and sensiblf with bis 

learned guest. I obserred that 

Dr. JtdmsDn, though he showed "" 

dtat iwpeot to his lordship which, &om principle, he alwajs does 
to In^ mtk, yet, when thej came to argtmient, maintained that 
TOnliweas which becomes the force and t^out of hia undeislanding- 
To show sztemal de&tence to our superiors is proper ; to seem to 
jieJd to them in opinion is meanness.*' The Earl said grace, both 




* Lord OhsHcrildd. Id hli Ltttm to hi> Km, cimipUiiii of one who 4r(aed Id 
Biiliiiliwlii naantr wiUi won af J| wnki. Pnbiblr tbe iwblo brd hid bl 
■■ I own. If 



.. .„.., 1 than Ui own. If ■ 

VD^vf nt toUji with hit Infoxior in MiMXon, he muit 
•taUoi wU] mii taimielf of everj idvuitiit* 1 otherwiee it u cat > f lii trlsl of itiEngth 
odlkHl. TbnumiwiUhcilit iQEoonteitof nuon, or of wit. A certnin king ontend 
t^ Ikta d rmini witA Vnltiin. Xha wnKiiiiiimiD wu, thU, though the kiof hid 
Si—t Hid briUiaut tiltote, TolCiin hid each t, ■upetioritr that hii majaiti cautd not 
bvr it; ud the poet wu dltmluAd, or dHiaped, from thiLt court. In the nifn of 
M 1. of En^mmd, Cr^hton, Lord Staquhv, ■ peor of Seotlind, froa ■ vain imrttiirr 
hli own ut, pliT*d Bt npiei ind diner witb him Tha 
and bmd wen tt italu, put oat one of hli lordihip'i fm 
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before and after supper, with much deceDcy. He told us a stoiy of 
a man who was executed at Perth some years ago for murdering a 
woman who was with child by him, and a former child he had by her 
His hand was cut off; he was then pulled up, but the rope broke, and 
he was forced to lie an hour on the ground, till anotiier rope was 
brought from Perth, the execution being in a wood at some distance, 
at the place where the murders were committed. " There,'* said my 
lord, ** I see the hand of Providence." I was really happy here. I 
saw in this nobleman tlie best dispositions and best principles ; and 
I saw him, in my mind's eye, to be the representative of the ancient 
Boyds of Kilmarnock. I was afraid he might have lurged drinking, 
as, I believe, he used formerly to do; but he drank port and water 
out of a large glass himself, and let us do as we pleased. He went 
witli us to our rooms at night, said he took the visit very kindly, 
and told me my father and he were very old acquaintance, that I 
now knew the way to Slaius, and he hoped to see me there again. 

I had a most elegant room, but there was a fire in it which blazed, 
and the sea, to which my windows looked, roared, and the pillows 
were made of the feathers of some sea-fowl which had to me a dis- 
agreeable smell ; so that by all these causes I was kept awake a good 
while. I saw in imagination Lord Errol's father. Lord Kilmarnock, 
who was beheaded on Tower-hill in 1746, and I was somewhat dreary. 
But the thought did not last long, and I fell asleep 

WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 25. 

We got up between seven and eight, and found Mr. Boyd in 
the dining-room, with tea and coffee before him, to give us breakfast. 
We were in an admirable humour. Lady Errol had given each of us 
a copy of an ode by Beattie on the birth of her sou, Lord Hay. 
Mr. Boyd asked Dr. Johnson how he liked it. Dr. Johnson, who 
did not admire it, got off very well by taking it out and reading the 
second and third stanzas of it with much melody. This, without 
his saying a word, pleased Mr. Boyd. He observed, however, to 
Dr. Johnson that the expression as to the family of Errol, 

** A thousand years have seen it shine," 
compared with what went before, was an anti-climax, and that it 

would have been better, 

** Ages have seen,** &c. 

Dr. Johnson said, " So great a number as a thousand is better. Dolus 



Exasperated at this. Lord Snziqahar hired ruffians, and had the fencingwmaster 
sinated; for which his lordship ivas capitally tried, condemned, and handed. Not being 
a peer of England, ne was tried by the name of Bobert Crichton, Esq. ; but he was ad- 
mitted to be a baron of three hundred years standing.— See the State Trials; and the 
History of England by Hume, who applauds the impartial justice executed upon a man 
of high rank.— BoswELL. 
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l€Uet in universaUbus, Ages might be only two ages."* He talked 
of the advantage of keeping up the connexions of relationship, which 
produce much kindness. '* Every man/* said he, " who comes into the 
world has need of Mends. If he has to get them for himself, half his 
life is spent before his merit is known. Kelations are a man^s ready 
friends, who support him. When a man is in real distress, he flies 
into the arms of his relations. An old lawyer, who had much ex- 
perience in making wills, told me that after people had deliberated 
long, and thought of many for their executors, they settled at last by 
fixing on their relations. This shows the imiversality of the principle." 

I regretted the decay of respect for men of family, and that a 
nabob now would carry an election from them. — Johnson : " Why, 
sir, the nabob will carry it by means of his wealth, in a country 
where money is highly valued, as it must be where nothing can be 
had without money; but, if it comes to personal preference, the 
man of family will always carry it There is generaUy a scoundrelism 
about a low man." Mr. Boyd said that was a good ism, 

I said I believed mankind were happier in the ancient feudal state 
of subordination than they are in the modern state of independency. 
— Johnson: ** To be sure, the chief was, but we must think of the 
number of individuals. That they were less happy seems plain; lor 
the state from which all escape as soon as they can, and to which 
none return after they have left it, must be less happy ; and this is 
the case with the state of dependence on a chief or great man." 

I mentioned the happiness of the French in their subordination, 
by the reciprocal benevolence and attachment between the great and 
those in lower rank. Mi*. Boyd gave us an instance of their gentle- 
manly spirit. An old Chevalier de Malthe, of ancient noblesse, but in 
low circumstances, was in a coffee-house at Paris, where was Julien, 
the great manufacturer, at the Gobelins, of the fine tapestry, so much 
distinguished both for the figures and the colours. The chevalier s 
carriage was very old. Says Julien, with a plebeian insolence, " I 
think, sir, you had better have your carriage new painted." The che- 

* The truth of Johnson's remark has been finely illustrated by Campbell's naval ode, 
** Ye Mariners of England :'* 

*' Whose flag has braved a thousand years 
The battle and the breeze.** 

I*ord Errol, the courteous entertainer of the travellers, died June 3rd, 1778, aged fifty- 
two. Dr. Beattie, in communicating an account of his death to Mrs. Montagu, 
eulogises his character and adds — "His stature was six feet four inches, and his pro- 
portions most exact. His countenance and deportment exhibited such a mixture of the 
rablime and the graceful as I have never seen united in any other man. He often put 
me in mind of an ancient hero ; and I remember Dr. Samuel Johnson was positive that 
he resembled Homer's character of Sarpedon." (" Life of Dr. Beattie," Vol. II. p. 333.) 
Mr. Boyd died December 27th, 1780.— Ed. 
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▼alier looked at him with indignant contempt, and answered, *' Well, 
sir, you maj take it home and dye it T All the oofiee-house xejoioed 
at Julien's oonfosion. 

We set out about nine. Dr. Johnson was curious to see one of 
those structures which northern antiquarians call a Druid's temple. I 
had a recollection of one at Striohen, which I had seen fifteen years 
ago ; so we went four miles out of our road, after passing Old Deer,. 
and went thither. Mr. Eraser, the proprietor, was at home, and showed 
it to us. But I had augmented it in my mind, for all that remain* 
is two stones set up on end, with a long one laid upon them, as was 
usual, and one stone at a little distance from them. That stone was 
the capital one of the circle which surrounded what now remains. 
Mr Eraser was very hospitable.* There was a fair at Strichen, and 

• He is fhe worthy son of a worthy father, the late Lord Strichen, one of our judgefl, 
to whose kind notice I was much obliged. Lord Strichen was a man not onty honest, 
hot highly generous ; for after his succession to the family estate, he paid a laife lom 
of debts contracted by his predecessor, which he was not under any obligation to pay. 
Let me here, for the credit of Ayrshire, my own county, record a noble instance of 
libezal honesty in William Hutchison, drover, in Lanehead, Kyle, who fbrmeriy obtained 
a full discharge firom his creditors upon a composition of his debts ; but upon bting 
restored to good circumstances, invited his creditors last winter to a dinner, without 
telling the reason, and paid them their full sums, principal and interest. They pre- 
sented him with a piece of plate, with an inscription to commemorate this extraordi- 
nary instance of true worth ; which should make some people in Scotland blush, while, 
though mean themselves, they strut about under the protection of great alliance, con- 
scious of the wretchedness of numbers who have lost by them, to whom they never think 
of making reparation, but indulge themselves and their funilies in most unsuitable 
expense.— BoswsLL. 

[Lord Strichen died 15th February, 1775. He sat on the bench for the unpreeedentedly 
hmg period of forty-five years. As one of the Scottish Judges by whom the Douglas 
eause was tried, his lordship coincided in opinion with Boswell, using, among others^ 
the following curious illustration. **It has been said that the proof of Lady Jane 
Douglas's pregnancy depends chiefly upon eyesight. Why, my lords, don't we owe 
half our luiowledge to the eye ? Is it not by the eye we acquire our knowledge of 
astronomy, the eflRscts of the moon, the change of tides ? We know the progress of the 
seasons by the observation of our eye-sight ; and why may not the adTaaenneBt of 
pregnancy be ascertained by similar observation?'* In 1731 Lord Strichen married Ann, 
Countess of Bute, who thus announces the event to a female friend, the Hon. Mrs. ICac 
Neil of Ugdale. 

** Edr., 2l9t October, 1731. 

** Mt dbarbst PBaoT,— Since the time I receaved yours I have had much bussness, 
and have, as I sepose you wiU have heard, dispached some things of consequence, as I 
hope for my own happiness, and no disadvantage to ether my childreen or ther friends, 
retiier otherways. I am sure I could have married non who have a more real regard 
for you then the gentilman I have choss. We oftm mind you and drink your health, 
as I conclude you doe ours. 

** The letters yon wrote me was most diverting, but I must tell you your Cameltoa 
gentrey are no coungererrs, ore they would not tell such lyes. I assure you the inten- 
sion of my marriage was known to non, but so tan as I told my mother, it was a thinp 
resolved one; but for my brothers I defer'd telling them till I could not help it, fearing 
-~*wdd not be pleased with my changing my eondision one any terms; but to shew 
«pel may be mistaken, my mother, who approved of the thing upon my fti«t 
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he had seTeral of his neighbours £rom it at dinner. One of thenit 
Dr. Fraeer, who had been in the army, remembered to have seen 
Dr. Johnson at a lecture on experimental philosophy at Lichfield. 
The Doctor recollected being at the lecture, and he was surprised to 
find here somebody who knew him. 

Mr. Praser sent a servant to conduct va by a short passage into 
the high road. I observed to Dr. Johnson that I had a most disa- 
greeable notion of the life of country gentlemen ; that I left Mr. Eraser 
just now as one leaves a prisoner in a jail. Dr. Johnson said that I 
was right in thinking them unhappy, for that they had not enough 
to keep their mind in motion. 

I started a thought this afternoon which amused us a great part of 
the way. *' If," said I, " our dub should come and set up in St An- 
drews as a college to teach all that each of us can in the several de- 
partments of learning and taste, we should rebuild the city : we should 
draw a wonderful concourse of students." Dr. Johnson entered fully 
into the spirit of this project. We immediately fell to distributing the 
offices. 1 was to teach civil and Scotch law ; Burke, politics and elo- 
quence ; Garrick, the art of public speaking ; Langton was to be our 
Grecian, Golman our Latin, professor; Nugent to teach physic; 
Lord Gharlemont, modem history ; Beauclerk, natural philosophy; 
Vesey, Irish antiquities, or Celtic learning ;• Jones, Oriental leam- 

USBSmg her (r year ugoe) quite repented ciher aprobatioa, and vould faia have made me 
give ny fricBd Hm alipe when our engagement was equal to ye priest's sireraooy, and 
my brothers, one the oonterery, who's displeasnr I only lear'd, went into the thing the 
miamttl toU them of my reatdusion, in so much that they both have asur'd me that 
tkey ainoTe of my ehoise, that ther is non in Briton they would have bin so well 
plsnigj with (to use their own words). My sister Ai^le writes me, that the Duke 
took the account of my reaolusion to marry in a most reasonable way, and as for my 
dbolae, ISunks nan could make any objections to it. I have bin att the more pains to 
write, beeanse good Mrs. Hails has spreed twenty lyes with relation to my brother's carage 
(and ayrobation) upon my ehaage oi condision, for which I don't resolve to speack 
OR oorortinaaee her any more. 

**It was a strange accident befell Thom*» s<m; however, thess losses are easely made 
up to one of Peggy's agge. I am of oppinion Tom vriU get more beams than ever he 
wffl take the caos i on to provid for ; but I imagin he will have his own hopes. I shall 
doe him no harme that way, not being very young, and having had many chUdreen 
alvedey, iriiich may indid be to likly, yet since Lady Deli^^ had a daughter last sumer, 
I am resolved not to dispair till I am 50 ; since, without a mireckel, a woman may have a 
child till that age," &c 

This specimen of the epistolary intercourse of the havt ton of Scottish society, in the 
eaiiy port of last century ui given in the ** Historical Account of the Family of Fraser, 
ISSS.** The lady was not dissq>pointed in her hopes of issue by her second marriage. %e 
had » son, Alexander Fraser of Strichen, the ** worthy" entertainer of Johnson and 
BocwelL The grandson of this gentleman, Thomas Alexander Fraser, succeeded as 
heir of entail to the large estates of Lovat in Inverness-shire, in I8I6, and in 1837 was 
leiiBil to the peerage by the title of Lord Lovat— Ed.] 

• Sfaaee the first edition, it has been suggested by one of the dub, who knew lilr. 
Tetey better than Dr. Johnson and I, that we did not assign him a proper place ; for he 
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ing; Goldsmith, poetry and ancient history; Ghamier, commercial 
politics; Reynolds, painting and the arts which have beauty for 
their object ; Chambers, the law of England. Dr. Johnson at first 
said, " rU trust theology to nobody but myself;" but upon due con- 
sideration that Percy is a clergyman, it was agreed that Percy should 
teach practical divinity and British antiquities, Dr. Johnson himself, 
logic, metaphysics, and scholastic divinity. In this manner did we 
amuse ourselves, each suggesting, and each varying or adding, till 
the wnole was adjusted. Dr. Johnson said, "We only wanted a ma- 
tliematician since Dyer died, who was a very good one ; but as to 
everything else, we should have a very capital university."* 

We got at night to Banff. I sent Joseph on to Duff House ; 
but Earl Fife was not at home, which I regretted much, as we should 
have had a very elegant reception from his lordship. We found here 
but an indifferent inn.f Dr. Johnson wrote a long letter to Mrs. 
Thrale. I wondered to see him write so much so easily. He verified 
his own doctrine, that " a man may always write when he will set 
himself doggedly to it." 

THURSDAY, AUGUST 26. 

We got a fresh chaise here, a very good one, and very good 
horses. We breakfasted at Gullen. They set down dried haddocks, 

tvas quite unskilled in Irish antiquities and Celtic learning, but might with propriety 
have been made professor of architecture, which he understood well, and has left a very 
good specimen of his knowledge and taste in that art, by an elegant house built on a 
plan of his own formation, at Lucan, a few miles from Dublin. — Boswbll. 

• Our Club, originally at the Turk's Head, Gerrard-street, then at Prince's, Sack- 
ville-strect, now at Baxter's, Dover-street, which at Mr. Garrick's funeral acquired 
a name for the first time, and was called ** The Literary Club," was instituted in 1764, 
and now consists of thirty-five members. It has, since 1773, been greatly augmented ; 
and though Dr. Johnson with justice observed, that, by losing Goldsmith, Garrick, 
Nugent, Chamier, Beauclerk, we had lost what would make an eminent club, yet 
when I mention, as an accession, Mr. Fox, Dr. George Fordyce, Sir Charles Bun- 
bury, Lord Ossory, Mr. Gibbon, Dr. Adam Smith, Mr. B. B. Sheridan, the Bishops of 
Kilaloe and St. Asaph, Dean Marley, Mr. Steevens, Mr. Dunning, Sir Joseph Banks, 
Dr. Scott of the Commons, Earl Spencer, Mr. Wyndham of Norfolk, Lord Elliott, Mr. 
Malone, Dr. Joseph Warton, the Bev. Thomas Warton, Lord Lucan, Mr. Burke 
anior. Lord Palmerston, Dr. Burney, Sir William Hamilton, and Dr. Warren, it 
will be acknowledged that we might establish a second university of high reputa- 
tion.— Boswbll. 

t Here, unluckily, the windows had no pulleys; and Dr. Johnson, who was con- 
stantly eager for fresh air, had much struggling to get one of them kept open. Thus ha 
had a notion impressed upon him, that this wretched defect wa* general in Scotland ; 
in consequence of which he has erroneously enlarged upon it in his ** Journey." I re- 
gretted that he did not allow me to read over his book before it was printed. I should 
have changed very little; but I should have suggested an alteration in a few places where 
ho has laid himself open to be attacked. I hope I should have prevailed with him to 
omit or soften his assertion, that '* a Scotsman must be a sturdy moralist, who does 
-"^ prefer Scotland to truth," for I really think it is not founded ; and it is harshly 

— BOSWSLL. 
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broiled along with our tea. I ate one ; but Dr. Johnson was disgusted 
by the sight of them, so they were removed.* Ciillen has a comfort- 
able appearance, though but a very small town, and the houses mostly 
poor buildings. 

I called on Mr. Robertson, who has the charge of Lord Find- 
later*s affairs, and was formerly Lord Monboddo's clerk, was three 
times in France with him, and translated Condeunine's account of 
the Savage Girl, to which his lordship wrote a preface, containing 
several remarks of his own. Robertson said ne did not believe so 
much as his lordship did ; that it was plain to him the girl con- 
founded what she imagined with what she remembered ; that, besides, 
she perceived Condamine and Lord Monboddo forming theories, and 
she adapted her story to tbem 

Dr. Johnson said, " It is a pity to see Lord Monboddo publish 
such notions as he has done ; a man of sense, and of so much elegant 
learning. There would be little in a fool doing it, we should only 
laugh; but when a wise man does it, wo are sorry. Other people have 
strange notions, but they conceal them. If they have tails, they 
hide them ; but Monboddo is as jealous of his tail as a squirrel." I 
shall here put down some more remarks of Dr. Johnson's on Lord 
Monboddo, which were not made exactly at this time, but come in 
well from connexion. He said, he did not approve of a judge's 
calling himself Farmer BuL*nett,f and going about with a little 

* Sir Walter Scott has entered a protest, in the name of his country, a^inst John- 
son's taste in the matter of haddocks. *' A Finnan haddock,** he says, ** dried over the 
smoke of the sea-weed and sprinkled with salt water during the process, acquires a 
relish of a very peculiar and delicate flavour, inimitable on any other coast than 
that of Aberdeenshire." (Croker's Boswell.) Johnson might have replied, **Sir, you do 
not see your way through the question." The flsh served up to the travellers at Cullen 
was the common dried haddock. Sir Walter alludes to the peculiar sort prepared at 
Finnan, a fishing-villi^e six miles south of Aberdeen. " Your genuine haddock may 
be distinguished by his bright yellow colour, by his peculiar odour, and by other 
marks familiar to the learned. He should never be kept above a day, ought to be 
roasted by a very quick firr, and served up and jeaten immediately. So highly is he 
esteemed that the burghs on the Frith of Forth, and other places, have regular manu- 
lacUHies of a spurious article, whichtheyvend under his name." (" Book of Bon-Accord,** 
Aberdeen, 1839.) The ordinary dried haddock is, however, a very palatable addition to 
the breakfast-table, and great quantities of the fish are now sent to the London market. 
—Ed. 

t It is the custom in Scotland for the Judges of the Court of Session to have the 
title of lords from their estates ; thus Mr. Bumett'is Lord Monboddo^ as Mr. Home was 
hatdlCamet. There is something a little awkward in this; for they are denominated 
in deeds by their names, with the addition of " one cf the Senators of the College of 
Jnttiee;** and subscribe their Christian and sur-names, as James Bunutt, Henry Home, 
tren in Judicial acts.— Boswbll. 

[As the ladies of these official dignitaries do not bear any share in their husbands 
iMMHNurt, they are distinguished only by their lords* family name. They were not always 
•OBteated with this species of Salique law, which certainly is somewhat inconsistent. Bat 
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round hat. He laughed heartily at his lordship's saying he ma an 
enthnsiastical fiKrmer ; *' for," said be, ** what can he do in £Burining 
by his enthusiasm?^ Here, howerer, I think Dr. Johnson mistaken 
He who wishes to bo successful or happy ought to be enthusiastic 
oal — that is to say, very keen in all the occupations or diyersions of 
life. An ordinary gentleman-farmer will be satisfied with looking at 
his fields once or twice a-day ; an enthnsiastical farmer will be con- 
stantly employed on them — will have his mind earnestly engaged ; 
will talk perpetually of them. But Dr. Johnson has much of the 
' nil admirari in smaller concerns. That survey of life which gaTS 
i^/ birth to his ** Vanity of Human Wishes " early sobered his mind. 
Besides, so great a mind as his cemnot be moved by inferior objects ; 
an elephant does not run and skip like lesser animals 

Mr. Eobertson sent a servant with us, to show us through Lord 
Findlater*s wood, by which our way was shortened, and we saw some 
part of his domain, which is indeed admirably laid out. Dr. Johnson 
did not choose to walk through it. He always said that he was not 
oome to Scotland to see fine places, of which there were enough in 
England ; but wUd objects, mountains, waterfalls, peculiar manners ; 
in short, things which he had not seen before. I have a notion that 
he at no time has had much taste for rural beauties. I have myself 
very little. 

Dr. Johnson said there was nothing more contemptible than a 
country gentleman living boyond his income, and every year growing 
poorer and poorer. He spoke strongly of the influence which a man 
has by being rich. " A man," said he, " who keeps his money, has In 
reality more usefirom it than he can have by spending it." I observed 
tliat this looked very like a paradox ; but he explained it tlius : *' If it 
were certain that a man woidd keep his money locked up for ever, to 
be sure he would have no influence ; but, as so many want money, 
and he has the power of giving it, and they know not but by gaining 
his favour they may obtain it, the rich man will always have the 
greatest influence. He, again, who lavishes his money is laughed at 
as foolish, and in a great degree with justice, considering how much 
is spent from vanity. Even those who partake of a man's hospitality 
have but a transient kindness for him. If he has not the command 
of money, people know he cannot help them if he would ; whereas the 
rich man always can, if he will, and for the chance of that will have 
much weight." — Boswell : '* But philosophers and satirists have all 
treated a miser as contemptible." — Johnson : *' He is so philosophically; 

their pretensions to title are said to hare been long since repeUed by Jamet V., tlM 

Sovereign who founded the CoUc^ of Justice. **I," said he, '* made the carles lovii^ 

who IBe devil made the cnrllncs ladies V* (deott. Note In •* Bedgaimtlet.")— Ed.] 
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Imt not in the pnetioe of life." — Boswsll : ** Let me see, now; I do 
not know the instanees of misers in England, so as to examine into 
their influence.*' — Johnson : '' We haTe had few misers in England." 
— BoswELL : " There was Lowther." — Johnson : "Why, sir, Lowther, 
by keeping his money, had the command of the comity, which the 
family has now lost by spending it.* I take it, he lent a great deal, 
and tliat is the way to hare influence and yet preserve one's wealth. 
A man may lend his money upon very good security, and yet have 
his debtor much under his power." — Boswell: "No doubt, sir. He 
con always distress him for the money ; as no man borrows who is 
able to pay on demand quite conveniently ** 

We dined at Elgin, and saw the noble ruins of the cathedral. 
Though it rained much, Dr. Johnson examined them with a most 
patient attention. He could not here feel any abhorrence at the 
Scottish reformers, for he had been told by Lord Hailes that it was 
destroyed before the Beformation, by the Lord of Badenoch,t who 

* I do not know what was at this time the state of the psrliamentary interest of the 
ancieiit badly of Lowflier, a family before the Conquest ; but aU the nation knows it to 
be Tccy cztaasiTe at present. A due mixture of severity and kindness, economy and 
mimlBofi Me, «bacaetniiet ite pveMBt iinmialidiwii Horm^ii 

[The ftadly oC Lowther feas liaee iUcMtntea ita MMTIty by Hm yatwpage of Words- 
worth the poetri— Bb.] 

t Note Ity Lord Hailes,—** The cathedral of "Elgia was burnt by the Lord of Badenoeh 
because the Bishop of Moray had pronounced an award not to his liking^. The indem- 
nification that the see obtained was, that the Lord of Badenoeh stood for three days 
barefooted at the great gate of the cathedral. The story is in the Chartulary of Elgin.*' 

— BOSWBLL. 

[The Lord of Badenoeh alluded to is better known in history and tradition by the title 
of the Wolf of Badenoeh. This notorious personage was Alexander Stewart; or in 
Gaelic, Alister More Mac an Righ, a natural son of King Sobert II. The Highlanders 
considered the fSertile plains of Moray, peopled by a Flemish race, as a country in which 
aU men weze free to take their prey. Stewart had plundered the Church lands ; the 
JBisbopof Moray excommunicated him; and in revenge the Wolf descended with his 
ilollowen and ravaged the district. He first burned the town of Forres, and then, on 
the feast of St. Botolph 1390, he set fire to Elgin Cathedral, to the canons and chi^lains* 
liooBes, and to the greater part of the town. He did penance for the outrage in the 
Slackfriars at Perth, and promised to make indemnification to the Bishop of Moray; but 
he died in less than four years afterwards, February 20th, 1394. The magnificent ruins 
gji Elgin Cathedral show that the Wolf of Badenoeh did not complete his work of destruc- 
tion. The pointed arches and their decorations speak of a period anterior to his fiery 
raid; but as every subsequent bishop was compelled to devote a third of his temporalities 
to the eompletion of the pile, large additions were made in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries. The building was in the form of a Passion or Jerusalem Cross, having five 
towers, two at each end, and one, 198 feet high, in the centre. In 1568, from miserable 
parsimony, the Privy Council, under the Begent Morton, stripped the lead from the roof 
of the cathedral and shipped it to Holland for sale. The vessel foundered. " I hope 
•vary reader," says Johnson, '* wUl rejoice that this cargo of sacrilege was lost at sea.*' 
The cathedral soon went to decay, and in 1711 the great tower fell. Of late years 
attention has been paid to the jnreservation of the venerable pile, and the rubbish which 
been accumulated has been cleared away, disclosing more fully the graceful and 
proportions and ornate tracery of unquestionably the finest ruin in Scotland.— £d.] 



had ft quurel with the bishop. The bishop's houM, and those of the 
other olo^7, which aro atill pretty entire, do not eeem to haie been 
proportioned to the magnifinenoe of the cathedral, which haa been of 




great extent, and had Tory fine carved work. The ground within die 
walls of the cathedral is employed as a butying-place. The family of 
Gordon have their vault hero, hut it lias nothing grand. 

We passed Gordon Castle* tliis forenoon, which has a prinoelj 
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appearance. Fochabers, the neighbouring village, is a poor plaee, 
many of the houses being ruinous ; but it is remarkable, they have 
in general orchards well stored with apple-trees. Elgin has what in 
England are called piazzas, that run in many places on each side of 
the street. It must have been a much better place formerly. Probabl} 
it had piazzas all along the town, as I have seen at Bologna. I 
approved much of such structures in a town, on account of their 
conveniency in wet weather. Dr. Johnson disapproved of them, 
" because (said he) it makes the imder-storey of a house veiy dark, 
which greatly over-balances the conveniency, when it is considered 
how small a part of the year it rains ; how few are usually in the street 
at such times ; that many who are might as well be at home ; and the 
little that people suflfer, supposing them to be as much wet as they 
commonly are in walking a street." 

We fkred but ill at our inn here ; and Dr. Johnson said, this was 
the first time he had seen a dinner in Scotland that he could not eat 

In the afternoon, we drove over the very heath where Macbeth 

met the witches, according to tradition.* Dr. Johnson again solemnly 

repeated — 

" How^far is*t called to Fores ? What are these, 
So withered, and so wild in their attire ? 
They look not like the inhabitants o* the earth. 
And yet are on't." 

He repeated a good deal more of "Macbeth." His recitation was 
grand and affecting, and, as Sir Joshua Eeynolds has observed to me, 
had no more tone than it should have ; it was the better for it. He 
then parodied the "All hail" of the witches to Macbeth, addressing 
himself to me. I had purchased some land called Dalblau* ; and as in 
Scotland it is customary to distinguish landed men by the name of 

Duke, " to take myself off to Gordon Castle ; else I might perhaps have been appointed 
necklace-maker to the Qneen and the Princesses." His Grace had an old librarian, Mr. 
James Hoy (a correspondent of Bums's) who was called the Duke's Crammer. His fore- 
noon duty was to read the new books, as they arrived at the castle, while the Duke 
irorked at his tumingwlathe ; and in the afternoons, over a bottle of claret, he filled his 
patron with all that he considered worth remembering in them. Had Johnson visited 
Grordon Castle the quality and manner of his literary communications to the Duke would 
have formed a curious contrast to those of the old Scotch librarian. — £d.] 

* In reality they did not reach the spot till the following day. Johnson traces the 
journey correctly. Boswell had been misled by his memory or by looking into Pennant, 
-who fell into the same error. (" Tour in Scotland in 1769.") The " blasted heath " lies 
to the west of Forres, about halfway between that town and Nairn. A round knoll 
planted with fir-trees, and known by the name of " Macbeth's Hilloch, " has from time 
iflimemoxial been pointed out as the place where the Thane met the weird sisters. In 
the immediate neighbourhood is the old castle of Inshock, once a seat of tlie Hays of 
Loehloy; and the hills of Bosshire and Sutherland are seen across the Frith. The 
onee-drcary table-land of the moor is now almost all under cultivation— either with 
woods or arable farms, and the public highway passes through it. — Ed. 
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We got to fores at night, and ibund an admirable inn, in whioh 

Dr. Johnson was pleased to meet vith a laadlaid vho it^Ied himialf 

"Wine Cooper, from Londoh." 

FBIDAT, AUarsT 37. 

It was dark when we came 
to Fores last night, so we did 
not see what is called King 
Dimcan's monument.* I shall 
now maA so 
Dr. Johnson's 

spoke of "Leonidas," and b 
there were some good p: 
in it, — JoHssoK : " Why, jon 
must seek for them." He said, 
Paul Whitehead's Mannert was 
a poor performance. Speaking 
of Derrick, he told me " he had 
a kindness for bim, and had 
often said, that if hia letteia 
had been written bj one of a 
more established name they 
would have been thought toij 
pretty letters." 

This morning I introdnced 
the subject of the origin of 
eTi].^jDHHBos : " Moral evil 
is oooaaioned by i^ee will, wbieh 
implies choice between good 
and evil. With all the e:¥fl 
that there is, there is no man 
but wordd rather bo a il»e 
igent than a. mere maohina 
without the eril; and That is 
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heattot Mch mdiTidnal must be best for tbe whole. If a man would 
lather be the machine, I cannot argue with him. He is a difierent 
being from me.*' — ^Boswsll: *'A man, as a machine, maj hare 
agreeable sensaticma; for instance, he maj have pleasure in muaie.'* 
—Johnson : " No, sir, he cannot haye pleasure In music ; at least no 
power of producing music ; for he who can produce music may let it 
alone ; he who can plaj upon a fiddle may break it ; such a man is 
not a machine." Thia reasoning satisfied me. It is certain, there 
cannot be a firee agent imless there is the power of being otU as 
well as good. We must take the inherent possibilities of things 
into consideration, in our reasonings or conjectures concerning the 
works of God. 

We came to Nairn to breakfast Though a ^punty town and a 
royal burgh, it is a miserable place. Over the room where we sat, a 
girl was spinning wool with a great wheel, and singing an Erse song : 
" 111 wamnt you," said Dr. Johnson, *' one of the songs of Ossian." 
He then icpeated these lines : 

* Teat mncAm toil, however rnde the 80iad» 

AH id Kbt woA. the vilhige maiden liagi; 
llVy trhik dhe tnna the giddy whed aroitid^ 

BeTolves ikt sad Tieiiwitade of things.** 

I IlKrai^I had lieard these lines before. — Johnbov : " I frncy not, 
sir ; foot thegr are m a detached poem, the name of wldch I do not 
remember, wxitlen by one Qifiard, a parson." 

I expected Mr. Kenneth Macaulay, the minislHr of Calder, who 
pablnbed the ''Hiatoty of St Kilda," abook whioli Dr. Johnson Uked, 
would hten met ns hero, as I had written to him fimn Aberdeen. 
But 1 leeeiTed a letter firom him, telling me that be eould not kaye 
home, aa lie was to adrntniBter the aanrament the fialloiviiig Sunday, 
and eazneatly requesting to see us at his flnnae. ''Well go,* said Dr. 
Johnsom; wiiioh we aeeQrdiii^ did. Mri. Ifacanlij reoeiTed us, and 
told us her husband was in the drarch di stabulin g tokens.* We 
arriyed between twelye and ena o'dodc, and it was near three before 
he came to us. 

hj Alexander II., of the lands of Boxfie^ tstendiBf '*amagno quercn in Malvin usqae 
ad rone Fictorum." The carved figores and runic tracery on the pillar are singularly 
daborate and striking.— Ed. 

• In Scotland there is a great deal of preparation before administering the sacra- 
laont The minister of the parish examines the people as to their fitness, and to those of 
vhom he approves gives little pieces of tin [pewter], stamped with the name of the 
fariab, as tokens, which they must produce before receiving it. This is a species of 
fdMtly power, and sometimes may be abused. I remember a law-suit brought by a 
•gainst hit parish minister, for refusing him admission to that sacred ordinance. 
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Dr. Johnson thanked him for hie book, and Baid it wu a Terj 
prett; piece of topographj. Macaiilay did not seem much to mind 
the compliment. From his conversation, Dr. Johnson was persuaded 
that he had not written Che book which goes under his name. I my- 
self always suspected so ; and I have been told it was written bj the 
learned Dr. John Macpherson of Bky, from the materials collected bj 
Mocaulay. Dr. Johnson said privately to me, "There is a oombina- 
tion in it of which Macaulay is not capable." However, he was ex- 
ceedingly hospitable ; and, as he obligingly promised us a route fbi 
our tour through the Western Isles, we agreed to stay with him all 




After dinner, wo walked to the old castle of Calder (pronounced 
Cawdor), tlie Thane of Cawdor's seat. I was sorry that my iriend, 



muri^faiB, in Ar^leihlH, aad ilitted SI. Kildi Id HSS, u minlonuf to tl 
tbi Society fcr ProiMJitinr CbriiUim Knowlodgs. Hli " Hiilory of St. K! 
Ujbnl In ITGl. It li sat lerj iccnnto in dotallJ, but ii will writtm. F 
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this " prosperous gentleman/' was not there. The old tower must be 
of great antiquity. There is a draw-bridge, what has been a moat, 
and an ancient court. There is a hawthorn-tree, which rises like a 
wooden pillar through the rooms of the castle ; for, by a strange con- 
ceit, the walls have been bmlt round it. The thickness of the walls, 
the small slanting windows, and a gi*eat iron door at the entrance 
on the second storey as you ascend the stairs, all indicate the rude 
times in which this castle was erected. There were here some large 
Tenerable trees.* 

vrork are somewhat Johnsonian in expression : e. g.^ ** Silver and gold, stately houses 
and costly furniture, tog^ether with the fantastic luxury of dress and the table, they 
neither have nor desire. To rise in fleets and armies, amidst infinite toils and dangers ; 
to earn posts or pensions, after having wriggled themselves into the favour of the great, 
at the expense of honour and conscience ; to create overgrown estates, after having 
practised all the vile arts of avarice, frauds, extortion and servility, are passions and 
wishes which Providence has kindly concealed from them. The humble blessings of 
bread and wild-fowl, of peaceful cottages and little flocks, of angling-rods and hunting- 
ropes, are all the riches, honours, and profits they aspire after. If at a distance from 
the seats of justice, they are absolute strangers to the law's delays ; if ignorant and 
unphilosophical, they are libertines neither in belief or practice, nor with learned specula- 
tions strike at the foundation of virtue, nor produce any breach of the public tranquillity 
or happiness."— See "Wilson's Voyage Eound Scotland," 1842, in which there is a highly 
interestlDg account of St. Kilda. The population of the little island consists of about a 
seoxe of fiunilies, or 105 souls, who pay their rent (about 60/.) by means of the feathers 
of sea-fowl, of which united they are bound to contribute 240 stones, and each family 
also gires the proprietor twenty-three pecks of barley every year. The solan geese, 
Ailmar, and other varieties of sea-fowl on the coast are innumerable, and the men are 
bold, cragimen. Mr. Wilson was much struck with their fearless mode of collecting 
the ^gs and young of the various sea-fowl, from the faces of the vast precipitous cliffs 
which overhang the sea. — ^£d.] 

• The royal licence tr) build and fortify a castle at Calder was granted by James II., in 
the year 1454. From the nature of the ground the castle could never have been sur- 
rounded by a moat, properly so called, but by a dry fosse or ditch. The hawthorn-tree 
does not zise ** through the rooms of the castle," but merely reaches the top of an arched 
Tttolt or dungeon, in the centre of the structure, which had been built over the tree on 
the roek. The iron door securing this gloomy and singular apartment was carried off 
from Lochindorb Castle by special permission from the Crown. The Campbells acquired 
the estate by marriage, in 1510. A certain Thane dying in 1494, left a posthumous child, 
a daughter, named Muriel, or Marion. She was carried off when about six years of age 
by Campbell, of- Inverliver, who came with a following of sixty men. Muriel's grand- 
mother, in order to identify the child, seared and marked her on the hip with a key, 
and her two uncles, Alexander and Hugh Calder, pursued the party with what assist- 
ance they could muster. A conflict took place in Strathnaim ; Campbell sent forward 
the child under an escort, and dressed up a sheaf of corn to represent the young heiress. 
The rvte succeeded ; Muriel was taken off, and ultimately became the "^vife of Sir John 
Campbell, third son of Argyle. In the heat of the conflict between the Campbells and 
Calders, when the tide seemed to run against the former, Inverliver exclaimed in Gaelic, 
*• It is a far cry to Loch Awe, and a distant help to the Campbells ;" a saying which be- 
eame proverbial in the north, to express imminent danger and distant relief. Boswell's 
friend, the '* prosperous gentleman," was John Campbell, Esq., M.P. who died in 1779, 
and was succeeded by his grandson. The latter was elevated to the peerage in 1796, by 
the title of Lord Cawdor. The tradition as to the site of the castle and the mysterious 
hawthorn-tree is, that a wise man counselled the Thane to load an aM '^MXi ^ Ocw««X 
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I was afraid of a quarrel between Dr. JolmBoii and It/ft, 
Maoanlaj, who talked alightinglj of the lower Engliih dergj. Tte 
Doctor gave him a frowning look, and laid, '* This is a daj of novel- 
tief ; I have seen old trees in Scotland, and I have heard 1^ Englidi 
clergy treated with disrespect." 

I dreaded that a whole erening at Calder manse would be 
heavy ; however, Mr. Grant, an intelligent and well-bred minister in 
the neighbourhood [parish of Daviot] was there, and assisted ub by 
his conversation. Dr. Johnson, talking of hereditary oooupatums in 
the Highlands, said, " There is no harm in such a custom as this ; 
but it is wrong to enforce it, and oblige a man to be a tailor or a 
smith because his father has been one." This custom, however, is 
not peculiar to our Highlands ; it is weU known that in India a 
similar practice prevails. 

Mr. Macaulay began a rhapsody against creeds and confessioDi. 
Dr. Johnson showed that what he called imposition was ouly a vohm- 
tary declaration of agreement in certain articles of faith, which a 
Church has a right to require, just as any other society can insist 
on certain rules being observed by its members. Nobody is com- 
pelled to be of the Church, as nobody is compelled to enter into a 
society. This was a very clear and just view of the subject; but 
Macaulay could not be driven out of his track. Dr. Johnson said, 
" Sir, you are a bigot to laxness." 

Mr. Macaulay and I laid the map of Scotland before us, and 
he pointed out a route for us from Inverness, by Fort Augustus, to 
Glenolg, Sky, Mull, IcolmkUl, Lorn, and Inverary, which I wrote 
down. As my father was to begin the northern circuit about tha 
18th of September, it was necessary for us either to make our tour 
with great expedition so as to get to Auchinleok before he set ou^ 
or to protract it so as not to be there till his return, which would be 
about the lOth of October. By Macaulay 's calculation we were not 
to land in Lorn till the 20th of September. I thought that the 
interruptions by bad days, or by occasional excursions, might make 

liill of g^d, and to build his castle mth the money^at the third hawthom-tre* at vhkk 
the animal shoold stop. A similar tradition is related as to the site of the rained Abbsf 
of Altenberg, in Germany. The monks devolved upon an ass the choice of the tityi^ 
tion for their new couTent, and loaded him with the money to be expended on tilt 
building. ** He went on till he entered a shady grove, that affords a deUcieus reftift 
from the burning rays of the afternoon sun. and stopped where a bright rivulet, tariek* 
ling from the Spechtshard, and marking its course by a strip of the liveliest green, idl 
into the beautiful Dhun. His sonorous voice was drowned in the exulting psalms of tka 
monks, and on this, the loveliest spot of the whole valley, the sacred edifice was eraoted.* 
(*' Byways of History,** by Mrs. Percy Sinnett, 1847.) The ass of Cawdor was bo Ims 
ehoiet in his taste. The site of the castle, on the edge of a romantic, riofalj-woodtd 
«, it eminently picturesque and beantifuL— -Ed. 
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It ten dayi later ; and I thought, too, that we might perhaps go to 
Benbecola, and risit Clanranald, which would take a week of itselL 

Dr. Johnson went up with Mr. Grant to the library, which con- 
•iafced of a tolerable collection ; but the Doct(»r thought it rather 
a lady's library, with some Latin books in it by chance, than the 
lifarary of a clergyman. It had only two of the Latin fathers, and 
•one of the Greek others in Latin. I doubted whether Dr. Johnson 
would be present at a Presbyterian prayer. I told Mr. Macaulay 
to, and said that the Doctor might sit in the library while we were 
at family worship. Mr. Macaulay said he would omit it rather than 
gire Dr. Johnson ofience ; but I would by no means agree that an 
•excess of politeness, evoi to so great a man, should prevent what I 
■arteem aa one of the best pious regulations. I know nothing more 
besiefieial, more comfortable, more agreeable than that the little 
societies of each family should regularly assemble and unite in praise 
and prayer to our heavenly Father, from whom we daily receive so 
much good, and may hope for more in a higher state of existence. I 
mentioned to Dr. Johnson the over-delicate scrupulosity of our host ; 
be said he had no objection to hear the prayer. This was a pleasing 
-SBrprise to me, for he refused to go and hear Principal Bobertson 
pveaeh. " I will hear him," said he, " if he will get up into a tree 
■ad preach; but Iwill not give a sanction by my presence to a Pres- 
Irfteflian assembly." 

Mr. Grant having prayed. Dr. Johnson said his prayer was a 
mevy good one, but objected to his not having introduced the Lord's 
Prayer. He told us that an Italian of some note in London said 
oDoe to lum, " We have in our service a prayer called the ' Pater 
IS'oeter,' which is a very fine composition. I wonder who is the 
jratiboir kA it." A singular instance of ignorance in a man of some 
litsratuvo and general in<{airy ! 

SATUBDAT, ATJCnTST 28. 

Dr. Johnson had brought a Sallust with him in his pocket from 
X^nburgh. He gave it last night to Mr. Macaulay's son, a smart 
joong lad about eleven years old. Dr. Johnson had given an account 
«f tftie education at Oxford, in all its gradations. The advantage of 
being a servitor to a youth of little fortune struck Mrs. Macaulay 
smch. I observed it aloud. Dr. Johnson very handsomely and 
kindly said that if they would send their boy to him when he was 
xeady for the University, he would get him made a servitor, and 
would perhaps do more for him. He could not promise to do more, 
bot would undertake for the servitoarshq).* 

• Dr. Johnson did not neglect what he had undertaken. By his intereet irith the 
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I should have mentioned that Mr. White, a Welshman, who 
has been many years fiictor (>. e, steward) on the estate of Calder, 
drank tea with us last night, and upon gottmg a note from Mr. 
Macaulay, asked us to his house. Wo hod not time to accept his 
invitation. lie gave us a letter of introduction to Mr. Feme, 
master of stores at Fort George. He showed it to me ; it recom- 
mended ** two celebrated gentlemen ; no less than Dr. Johnson, 
author of his * Dictionar}',* and Mr. Boswdl, known at Edinburgh 
by the name of Paoli." lie said ho hoped I had no objection to 
what ho had written, if I had ho would alter it. I thought it was 
a pity to check his effusions, and acquiesced ; taking care, however, 
to seal the letter, that it might not appear that I had read it. 

A conversation took place about saying grace at breakfast (as we 
do in Scotland) as well as at dinner and supper ; in which Dr. John- 
son said, " It is enough if we have stated seasons of prayer, no matter 
when. A man may as well pray when he mounts his horse, or 
a woman when she milks her cow (which Mr. Grant told us is done 
in the Highlands), as at meals ; and custom is to bo followed.*'* 

We proceeded to Fort George.f When we came into the square, 
I sent a soldier with the letter to Mr. Feme. Ho came to us im- 
mediately, and along with liim came Major Browse, of tho Engi- 
neers, pronounced Bruce. He said he believed it was originally 
the same Norman name with Bruce. That he had dined at a house 
in London where were three Bruces, one of the Irish line, one of 
the Scottish line, and himself of tho Enghsh line. He said he was 
shown it in the Heralds* Office spelt fourteen different ways. I told 
him tho different spellings of my name. Dr. Johnson observed that 
. there had been great disputes about the spelling of Shakspeare's 
name ; at last it was thought that it would be settled by looking at 
the original copy of his wiU ; but, upon examining it, he was found 
to have written it himself no less than three different ways.^ 

Sev. Dr. Adams, master of Pembroke College, Oxford, where he was educated for some 
time, he obtained a servitorship for young Macaulay. But it seems he had other views ; 
and I believe went abroad.— Boswrll. [The death of his father, and consequently 
reduced circumstances of tho family, had probably firustrated the scheme. The Ber. 
Kenneth Macaulay died at Colder, in 1779, and was succeeded by Mr. Qrant, mentioned 
above. — Ed.] 

* He cu\ild not bear to have it thought that, in any instance whatever, the Scots are 
more pious than the English. I think grace as proper at breakfast as at any other meaL 
It is the pleasantest meal we have. Dr. Johnson has allowed the peculiar merit of 
breakfast in Scotland.— Boswkll. 

+ Built after the rebellion of 1745, and constructed for a garrison of about two 
thousand men. It is the most complete fort in the United Kingdom. — Ed. 

t The three signatures of the poet attached to his will in Doctors* Commons aro ao 

indistinctly written, that it is impossible to tell how he spelt his name. Two others 

bta oonneoted with a purchase in the BUokfiiars. Fao-similss of the whols hxn 
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Mr. Feme and Major Brewse first carried us to wait on Sir 
Eyre Coote, whose regiment, the 37th, was lying here, and who 
then commanded the fort. He asked us to dine with him, which we 
agreed to do. 

Before dinner we examined the fort. The Major explained the 
fortification to us, and Mr. Feme gave us an account of the stores. 
Dr. Johnson talked of the proportions of charcoal and saltpetre in 
making gunpowder, of granulating it, and of giving it a gloss. He 
made a very good figure upon these topics. He said to mo after- 
wards that he had talked ostentatiously. We reposed ourselves a 
little in Mr. Feme's house. He had everything in neat order as in 
England, and a tolerable collection of books. I looked into Pen- 
nant's " Tour in Scotland." He says little of this fort, but that " the 
barracks, &c., form several streets." This is aggrandising. Mr. 
Feme observed, if he had said they formed a square, with a row of 
buildings before it, he would have given a juster description. Dr. 
Johnson remarked, " How seldom descriptions correspond with reali %^^ 
ties; and the reason is that people do not write them till some time 
after, and then their imagination has added circumstances." 

We talked of Sir Adolphus Oughton. The Major said he knew 
a great deal for a mihtary man. — Johnson : " Sir, you will find few 
men of any profession who know more. Sir Adolphus is a very 
extraordinary man ; a man of boundless curiosity and unwearied 
diligence." 

I know not how the Major contrived to introduce the contest be- 
tween Warburton and Lowth. — Johnson : " Warburton kept his 
temper all along, while Lowth was in a passion. Lowth published 
some of Warburton*8 letters. Warburton drew him on to write 
some Tery abusive letters, and then asked his leave to publish 
them ; which he knew Lo^th could not reftise after what he had 
done. So that Warburton contrived that he should publish, appa* 
rently with Lowth's consent, what could not but show Lowth in a 
disadvantageous light/** 

been carefully engraved, but the orthog^phy is still unsettled. The poet seems to 
tave dashed off his sig^iature carelessly, little fancying that it vrzs to be examined and 
debated, like the will in Swift's satire, tottdem ayllabia and totidem Uteris. The clerks 
spell it ShackspearCt which seems to mark the common pronunciation. There may have 
been, as Mr. Hunter suggests, a rustic and a courtly mode — Mr. Shackspeare in the 
country, and in polished or scholastic circles, as in poetry, the more stately Shakespeare, 
A copy of Florio's Montaigne, 1609, now in the British Museum, bears the poet's 
name on a blank page, and in this instance the spelling is clearly *' Shakspere ;" but 
doubts arc entertained as to the genuineness of the sig^iature. The poems, '* Venus 
md Adonis" and •• Lucrece" — the only works which we know to have been published 
by the poet himself— have the name printed on the title-page " Shake-speare."— Ed. 
• Here Dr« Johnson gave us part of a conversation held between a Great Personage 
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At tkree the drum bea.t far dinner. I, for a little while, 
myself a military man* and it pleased me. We went to Sir Syn 
Ooote's, at the ^oremor's house, and found him a most gentle- 
manlike man. His lady is a very agreeable woman, with an on- ^ 
commonly mild and sweet tone of voice. There was a pretty large 
company ; Mr. Feme, Major Brewse, and several ofSoen. Sir 
Eyre had come from the East Indies by land, through the deserts 
of Arabia. He told us the Arabs could live five days without 
victuals, and siibsist for three weeks on nothing else but the blood 
of their camels, who could lose so much of it as would toffioe fbr 
Hiat time, without being exhausted. He highly praised the virtoe 
of the Arabs, their fidelity if they imdertook to conduct any per- 
son, and said they would sacrifice their lives rather than let him 
be robbed. Dr. Johnson, who is always for maintaining the 
superiority of civilised over uncivilised men, said, "Why, or, I 
can see no superior virtue in this. A sergeant and twelve JHflD, 
who are my guard, will die rather than that I shall be robbed." 
Colonel Pennington, of the 87th Begiment, took np the argoment 
with a good deal of spirit and ingenuity. — ^PEKNiirGTOir : "Bat 
the soldiers are compelled to this by fear of punishment."— Jomf- 
SOK : " Well, sir, the Arabs are compelled by the fear of infiuny."— 
PxKNiNOTOK : "The soldiers have the same fear of in&my, and liia 
fear of punishment besides ; so have less virtue, because thej act 
less voluntarily." Lady Coote observed very well that it ou^it to be 
known if there was not among the Arabs some punishment fbr not 
being fedthM on such occasions. 

We talked of the stage. I observed that we had not now sneh a 
company of actors as in the last age, Wilks, Booth, &o. &o.— ^omr- 
80N : " You think so because there is one who excels all the xert 
•o much : you compare them with Grarrick, and see the defioiencj 
Gkurrick's great distinction is his universality ; he can represent aU 
modes of life but that of an easy, fine-fared gentleman." — ^PsNimiGh 
TON : " He should give over playing young parti." — Johvsok : " BLd 
does not take them now ; but he does not leave off those which he 
has been used to play, because he does them better than anyone 
else can do them. If you had generations of actors, if they swannad 
like bees, the young ones might drive off the old. Mrs. Gibber« 
I think, got more reputation than she deserved, as she had a great 



and him, in the library at the Queen*a Palace, in the courio of which thia eontest 

considered. I have been at great pains to fet that conversation as pezfeotlf 

as possible. It may, perhaps, at some future time, be ^von to the public^ 

[The conversation is fully reported by Boswell in his '* Life of Johnson/' February, 1767. 
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sameness, thougli Her expression was tmdonbtedlj very fine. Mrs. 
Cliye was the best player I eyer saw. Mrs. Pritehard was a very 
good one, bat she had something affected in her maaner : I imagine 
she had some player of the former age in her eye which oeoMioned 
it"* ' 

Goknel Pennington said, Grarrick sometimes failed in eaiphasis ; 
as £ar instance, in Hamlet, , 

"I willipeik iaggen to her,lmt vte noiteJ* 

iuleadof 

« I wia 9MHfc daggen to her, but flv MK.* 

We had a dimier of two complete courses, ▼ariety of wines!, omL 
tte SBgimeotBl band of nrasiB playing in the aqpiare befioce Hm wmr 
dowB aftsr it. I enjoyed this day much. We wcfe foite CMf Aid 
eh iMif i d . Dir. Johnson said, ''I shall always remember this fat witii 
graiUiie . * ' I oodLd not help being stmdc with some admzraiaiMi at 
iutding a p e n tUa banen sandy point, eiidh bmldings, each a dlHMK^ 
audi ecNHfaaj: it was Ifte endiantBUBt. Dr. JohnsoB* mt l&e 
other hand, said to me more rationally, that it did nat itnke him 
as anything extraordinary, because he hnew there was a large simi 
of money expended in building a fort ; here was a regiment. If 
there had been less than what we found it would have surprised 
him. He looked coolly and deliberately through all the gradations : 
nrr warm imagination jumped £romthe barren sands to the splendid 
diLer uidSmt comp.^ , to borrow the expression of Jabsnid 
poet, 

" Without ands or ifii 
I leapt from off the sands npon the diffis.** 

The whole scene gave me a strong impression of the power and 
ecuellenee of human art. 

We left the fort between six and seven o'clock ; Sir Eyre Coote, 
Colcmel Pennington, and sereral more accompanied us down stairs 
and sow ns into our chaise. There could not be greater attention paid 
to any visitors. Sir Ejrre spoke of the hardships which Dr. John- 
son luid before him. — ^Boswell : '' Considering what he has said of 
ns, we must make him feel something rough in Scotland." Sir 
Syve said to him, " You must change yoiur name, sir." — ^Boswbll : 
** Ay, to Dr. Ma<^regor."t 

• Ifoeh agreeable gossip about all tiiese theatrical personages— who ei^y a sort of 
doaaie renown in the annals of Che Bnglish stage— will be found in Colley Gibber's 
•• Apology" for his life (1739), in Davies's ** U£e of Oaxrick*' (1780), and in " Horace 
Walpole's Letters.*' Pope committed an egregious blander in deposing Theobald to 
■ilBa the ▼ivadoua Colley Gibber hero of the *' Donciad.**— £d. 

^ The "wicked clan Gregox^ was denounced and proscribed by statute; and tho 
UsfW were chaqped not to harbour any of the name, or asaiBt thorn with meat, drink, or 
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We got Bofel^ to Inrcrncss, end put up at Mackenzie's inn. 
Mr. Eeith, tbe collector of cxmse here, tnj old acquaintance at Ayr, 
wlio had aeon ub at the fort, visited us in the cvcnine, and engaged 
ng to dine with nim next day, promidiug to breakfast with ua and 
take ua to the English chapel; sothatire wereatoucooommodiouslj 
arrauged. 

Not finding a letter here that I expected I felt a momentary 
impatience to be at home. Transient clouds darkened mj imagina- 
tion, and in those clouds I saw ercntH irom which I ahnmk i but a 
sentence or two of the Sambler's conversation garo me finnnesa, and 
I considered that I waa upon an ospeditlon tor which I Iiad wished 
for jeare, and the recollection of which would be a treasure to me 
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SUNDAY, AUGUST 29. 

tdx. Zeith breakfasted with ns. Dr. Johnson expatiated rather 
too strongly upon the benefits derived to Scotland from the Union« 
and the bad state of onr people before it. I am entertained with 
his copious exaggeration npon that subject, but I am uneasy when 
people are bj who do not Imow him as well as I do, and may be apt 
to think him narrow-minded ;* I therefore diverted the subject. 

The English chapel to which we went this morning was but 
mean.t The altar was a bare fir table, with a coarse stool for kneel- 
ing on, covered with a piece of thick sail-cloth doubled, by way of 
cushion. The congregation was small. Mr. Tait, the clergyman, 
read prayers very weU, though with much of the Scotch accent. 
He preached on "Love your enemies." It was remarkable that, ^ 
when ticking of the connexions amongst men, he said, that some / 
connected themselves with men of distinguished talents, and, since \^ 
they could not equal them, tried to deck themselves with their /^ 
merit by being their companions. The sentence was to this purpose. ( 
It had an odd coincidence with what might be said of my connect* ) 
ing myself with Dr. Johnson. ^ 

After church we walked down to the quay. We then went to 
Macbeth's castle. I had a romantic satisfaction in seeing Dr. John- 

• It is remarkable that Dr. Johnson read this gentle remonstrance, and took no 
notice of it to me. — Boswbll. [If ruffled for a moment by the '* gentle remonstrance,*' 
Johnson must have been soothed to complacency by the next passage in the Journal. — 
£d.] 

•(■ A better church was afterwards erected, which in its torn gave way to the present 
edifice, a very handsome and commodions stractnre. Inverness, when Johnson saw 
it, was a little old-fashioned Highland town— a northern emporinm or capital for all 
the country north of the Spey, though not above half its present size, and with a popu- 
lation of only five or six thousand. There was some shipping at the harbour, and a 
few merchants exported malt, salt-fish, skins, &o., to Holland and the Thames, re- 
ceiving cloths, wines, and other commodities in exchange. There was no banking 
estaUishment nearer than Aberdeen. Shortly after the Union a weekly post was 
estoblished by foot-runners through the central Highlands ; but in 1755 this was sup- 
planted by a post thrice a week by way of Aberdeen. The first post-chaise was brought 
to the town in 1760, and was for some time the only four-wheeled carriage in the dis- 
trict. In 1770 the first cargo of cools was commissioned, the conmion tael then and 
long afterwards being peats or turf. The houses were mostly thatched, and had wind- 
ing stairs in ftront Tea had crept slowly into use before 1773, but ale was the common 
beverage of the people ; and there was seldom any want of smuggled brandy, or of 
good claret, which could be had at fh>m eighteen-pence to two shillings a bottle. Fish 
and game were abundant All classes — merchants, lawyers and tradesmen— took the 
world easy in those uncompeting days. The Christmas festivities were usually kept 
vp for two or three weeks— the gentlemen playing at bowls during the day, and the 
ladies amusing themselves at the eard-tables. One of the duties of lawyers* clerks — 
■mart young Highlanders in kilts— was to find out their masters at night, wherever 
they might happen to be, and to see them safe home ! In the earlier times, however, 
tbs quiet citizens had been sorely beset by tyrannical chiefs and lawless clans, and 
rafRured severely in the wars of Montrose and the rebellions of 1715 and 1745.— Ed. 
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son actually in it. It perfectly oonreiponda with Shalcapeare's 

deHriptkm, which Sir Joahoa Beynolda has so happily illnatnted, 

in one of hia notea on our immortal poet : 

'*This caiile huth a pleMut Mat: the air 
Nimblj aad aweetlj Reommeiida itwlf 
Unto our gentle iensea^** ke. 

Just aa we came out of it a rayen perched on one of the chimney- 
iopB and croaked Then I repeated, 

* i— ^— The nrrea hinwelf is hoane. 
That croaka the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlementa."* 
We dined at Mr. Keith's. Mrs. Keith was rather too atteatife 
to Dr. Johnson, asking him many qnestions about his drinking only 
water. He repressed that observation by saying to me, " You mi^ 
remember that Lady Errd took no notice of this." 



• The mined fortress eommoviif called **Macbeth*s Castk," whieh was blown up in 
1746, was erected subsequent to the period of the great usurper. The ancient castle 
stood at a short distance from this spot, on an eminence still called ** The Crown.** 
The original fortress was early in ruins. There is in existence an old deed, dated at 
InTcmess in 1362, by which Bobert de Chisholm grants to the altars of the Holy Croas 
•iz acres of land within the lands of the '* old castle of Inverness.** Malcolm Canmore 
is said to have destroyed the castle on account of his father. King Duncan, having 
been miirdered there, or because it was Macbeth's castle ; and he erected a new faf tr ee s 
to the westward of the former, on a commanding situation overlooking the town and 
river. Either of the sites would answer Sbakspcare's description, which no doubt 
was purely fanciful, introduced, as Sir Joshua Beynolds remarks, to give repose to the 
mind of the reader or the spectator after the tumultuous bustle of the preceding scenes 
in the drama, and as a contrast to the scene of horror that immediately succeeds. 
There is a strong probability that Macbeth had a castle at Inverness. The Fictish sove- 
reign, Brudei, had a residence at the mouth of the Ness about the year 565, aa we 
learn from Adomnan's ** Life of Ck>lumba.'* Macbeth was Maortnor or governor of Bosa- 
shire, and by his marriage he became also governor of the province of Moray ; so that 
the whole region from the Spey to the confines of Sutherland, and extending w es twar d s 
to Argyle, was under his charge. Inverness would therefore be a central point in his 
government. King Duncan, at the time of his death, was on a progress to Caithness, to 
chastise Torfin, the Jarl or Earl of Caithness, who had refused to render tribute to the 
Crown. He was thus oblig^ to traverse the territories of Macbeth, and the oppo rt n- 
nity may have suggested the murder, especially as both Macbeth and his wife Gmodh had 
private wrongs to revenge. Fordun and the ** Chronicon Elegiacum** concur in stating 
that Macbeth slew Duncan, and that Duncan died at Elgin. He was slain, according to 
Fordun, at Bothgoftiane or Bothgowan— in Gaelic, " the blacksmith's house.** Boethios, 
who published his history in 1586, was the first to state that Macbeth was instigated by 
his wife to mivder Duncan at Incemea. We do not look in Shakspeara for fatetorieal 
facts ; but the chequered character of Macbeth, his warlike energy and ambition, hia 
remorse for his great crime, as evinced by his penitential gifts to the Clnirch and hia 
largesses to the poor, and his commanding talents, which extorted obedience and adaii^ 
ration to the last, are faithfully depicted by the poet. Even his superstitious fears and 
beliefs are natural not only to the age and country, but to his character as a great mili- 
tary leader. ** There is so much of chance in warfsre,*' as Coleridge has remariwd. 
'* and such vast events are connected with the acts of a single individual, that the proper 
tamnerament for generating or receiving superstitious impressions is naturally pco- 
' All history, from Brutus down to If aptdeon, attests this fact.—- Ed. 
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Pr. Johnson has the hsppy «rt (for which I haye heard n^ father 
praise the old Ead of Aberdeen) of inatmcting himself, by making 
efFory man ha meets tell him something of what he knows best. He 
led Keith to talk to him of the excise in Scotland; and in the 
course of conTersatigQ mentioned that his finend Mr. Thrale, the 
i;ieat brewer, paid twenty Uioiisand pounds a-year to the revenue, 
and that he had foor casks, each of which holds sixteen hxmdred 
barrels — aboye a thousand hogsheads.^ 

After this there was little conYoraation that deserves to be remem- 
bered ; I shall, therefore, here again glean what I have omitted on 
former days. Dr. Gerard, at Aberdeen, told ns that when he was 
in Wales he was shown a vaQey inhabited by Danes, who still retain 
their own langnage and are quite a distinct people. Dr. Johnson 
HMJOfjtA it eoold not be tme, or all the kingdom mnst have heard of 
it. He said to me, as we travelled, " These people, sir, that Gerard 
talks of may have somewhat oi 9k peregrinity in their dialect, which 
relation has augmented to a different langnage." I asked him if 
peregrimty was an English word ; he laughed, and said " No." I 
told him this was the second time that I had heard him coin a word. 
When Foote broke his leg, I observed that it would make him fitter 
ibr taking off G^rge Fanlkner as Peter Paragrcpph, poor George 
having a wooden leg. Dr. Johnson at that time said, " George ^vill 
rejoice at the depeditation of Foote ;" and when I challenged that 
word, laughed, and owned he had made it, and added that he had 
not made above three or fonr in his dictionary .f 

Having conducted Dr. Johnson to our inn, I begged permission 
to leave him to a little, that I m^ht run about and pay some short 



• Bwday nd Faidnfl's lirewlioaM, Park-street, Sonthwwk, wm Amnded by Henry 
nnle, the friend of Dr. Johneon, and aoid by Johnson and his brother exeoator, in 
behalf of Mrs. Tfande, for 136,0OO(. Baralay waa a deecendant of the funona Bazolay, 
vho wrote the ''Apology for the Qnakera " and PexUna waa the chief deik in Thrale'a 
aaUillaliMnnf The eatabUahment in Paik-atreet ia now the largest of ita kind in the 
woild. The bnildinga extend oyer ten aorea, and tiie machinery indndea two steam- 
eqglBea. The store-eellsra contain 1S6 yata, yarying in their contenta fitnn 4000 bar- 
nii down to 50a About 100 horses are onidoyed in conyeying bear to different parts 
of LoDdon. The qnantity brewed in 1826 waa 380,180 bairels, upon which a dnty of 10a. 
tha terral, ISO^OINK., waa paid to the reyenoe ; and in 1836 the malt conanmed ex- 
oasdail VniflfiO gnartera.— (Cirnningham'a "Handrbook for London.") Itiaatatsd ia 
]fr. Ohades Knif^t's " Jjmdftm," that the number of barrels of beer brewed by the 
twalva prineipal brewers in London waa 284,145, in 1782; 1,097,231, in 1808; and 
1419^447, in 168S.— Ed. 

t "When upon the subject of this perqprinity, he told me some particulars concerning 
fhe eompllation of his Dictionary, and concerning his throwing off Lord Chesterfleld*a 
patranage, of which yery erroneous accounts haye been circulated. These particulars, 
with others which he afterwards gave me. as also his celebrated letter to Lord Ghester- 
fleU, which he dictated to me, I reserve for his *• Life.'*— Boswbll. [They will be found 
in BoswelTs ** lifo of Johnson,** under the date of 1754.->Ed.] 
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visits to several good people of Inverness. He said to me, " You 
have all the old-fashioned principles, good and bad." I acknow- 
ledge I have. That of attention to relations in the remotest degree, 
or to worthy persons in every state whom I have once known, I 
inherit from my father. It gave me much satisfaction to hear every- 
body at Inverness speak of him with uncommon regard. Mr. Keitii 
and Mr. Grant, 'whom we had seen at Mr. Macaulay's, supped with 
us at the inn. We had roasted kid, which Dr. Johnson had never 
tasted before. He relished it much.* 

MONDAY, AUGUST 30. 

Tliis day wc were to begin our equitatioUff as I said ; for Jwould 

* Mr. Grant used to relate that on this occasion Johnson was in hig^h spirits. In the 
course of conversation he mentioned that Mr. Banks (afterwards Sir Joseph) had, in his 
travels in New South Wales, discovered an extraordinary animal called the kang^aroo. 
The aj)})carance, conformation, and habits of this quadruped were of the most singular 
kind ; and in order to render his description more vivid and graphic, Johnson rose from 
his chair and volunteered an imitation of the animal. The company stared ; and Mr. 
Grant said nothing could be more ludicrous than the appearance of a tall, heavy, grave- 
looking man, like Dr. Johnson, standing up to mimic the shape and motions of a kan- 
gxtroo. He stood erect, put out his hands like feelers, and, gathesuig up the tails of his 
huge brown coat so as to resemble the pouch of the animal, made two or three vigorous 
bounds across the room ! Mr. Grant lived to the gpreat age of eighty-five, and died at 
Caldcr Manse, June 28th, 1828. He had been minister of Calder, or Cawdor, for forty- 
eight years, and was highly esteemed as a divine, and as a fine specimen of an intellSfent 
Ifcntleman of the old school.— Ed. 

t Or, as Johnson characteristically expresses it, " We were now to bid farewell to 
the luxury of travelling, and to enter upon a country upon which perhaps no wheel has 
iivcr rolled. We could, indeed, have used our postchaise one day longer along the mili- 
tary road to Fort Augustus, but we could have hired no horses beyond Inverness." 
Things arc now changed. The Highland roads, under charge of a parliamentary cffin- 
mission, are perhaps the finest in the kingdom, and are yearly travelled by hundreds of 
tourists. The military roads were constructed between 1726 and 1737. About five bwi- 
drcd soldiers, under charge of non-commissioned officers, were employed during tlie 
summer in the formation of these roads, extra pay being given to them for their labour. 
The imdertaking had been forced upon the Government by the state of the Highlaods 
in 1715, as at that time the royal army could not penetrate farther into the Highlands than 
Elair Atholc. The old roads were merely the tracks of cattle and horses, intersected by 
numerous rapid streams, which, being frequently swollen into torrents by heavy rains, 
rendered them impassable. The military roads were afterwards found insufficient for 
the purposes of civil life. They were laid out with other views than commerce and 
industry, and were often dangerously steep and inconvenient. The road by which John- 
son travelled to Fort Augustus is partly one of this description ; but the fatigue is com- 
pensated by the view of the Fall of Foyers, and by miles of beautiful birch trees, which 
shade the waters of Loch Ness and clothe the sides of the neighbouring mountains. A 
more convenient road to Fort Augustus and the West Highlands has been made on 
the opposite bank of Loch Ness. In 1803 Parliament passed an act granting twenty thou- \ 
sand .pounds towards making roads and building bridges in the Highlands, and for f 
enabling the proprietors to charge their estates with a proportion of the expense of 
maintaining the difierent lines of communication. Subsequent grants were made for 
the same purpose; and by 1820 no less than 875 miles of roads were made, at a cost to 
Parliament of 267,000/., to the counties of 214,000/., and .to individual proprietors of 



needs make & word too. It is remsrk&ble that mj noble and, to me 
moat ooostant fiiend, the Earl of Pembroke (who, if there is too 
mnch ease on mj part, wiU please to pardon what his benerolent, 
guy, Bocdal i&ieroosrao and lively cocreapondence haTe inseiuiblj pro- 
doeed) has since hit upon the very same word. The title of the first 
edition of his lordship's very asoM book was, in simple tenoM, " A. 
Hethod of Breaking Horses and Teaching Soldiecsto Bide." The 
title of the second edition ia " Military Equitation," 
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We might have taken a chaise to Fort AugoBtus, bat had we 
not hired horses at Inyerness we should not have found them after- 
wards, so we resolved to beg^n here to ride. We had three hones, 
for Dr. Johnson, myself, and Joseph, and one which carried oar 
portmanteaus, and two Highlanders who walked along with as, John 
Hay and Lauchlan Yass, whom Dr. Johnson has remembered with 
credit in his ** Journey," though he has omitted their names. Dr. 
Johnson fode very well. 

About three miles beyond Inverness we saw, just by the road, a 
very complete specimen of what is called a Droid's temple. There 
was a double circle, one of very large, the other of smaller stones. 
Dr. Johnson justly observed that " to go and see one Druidioal 
temple is only to sec that it is nothing, for there is neither art nor 
power in it ; and seeing one is quite enough.** 

It was a deli|^itfiil day. Loch Ness and the road upon the side 
of it, shaded with birch-trees, and the hills above it, pleased oa mach. 
The seene was ■■ eeqiiestered and agreeably wild as could be desired, 
audi tar a time, engroseed all our attention. 

To eee Dr. Jdmson in any new situation is always an interesting 
object to ne ; and as I saw him now for the first time on horseback, 
jaunting about at his ease in quest of pleasure and nordty, the rvrj 
different ooeupatioiis of his former laborious fife, hii adn^raible pco- 
doctions, his ** London," his " Bambler,** &c., ^., inunediatelj pt^^ 
seated themsdves to my mind, and the contrast made a itnag 
inqpressiosi on my imagination. 

Whcm we had advanced a good waybf themdeef LochNeMl 
p w e ei ved a little hut, with an old-]cM4in|r inmrna at the door of it. 
I thoaght here mi|^ be a scene tliat wodUi HBose Dr. Jo]maoa,aa I 
menticned it to him. "Let's go in," said he. We di smonnie dt and 
we and our guides enicNd the hot. It was a wretched fitUe kovel 
of earth ooly, I thii^ aad for a window had only a small kole, which 
was stopped with a piece of turf that was taken o«t nnrarfnually to 
let in lij^lit. In the middle of the room or space which we entered 
was a fire of peat, the smoke going out at a hole in the roof; she 
had a pot upon it, with goat's flesh boiling. There was at one end, 
under the same roof but divided by a kind of partition made of 
wattles, a pen or fold, in which wc saw a good many kids. 

Dr. Johnson was curious to know where she slept. I asked one 
of the guides, who questioned her in Erse. She answered, witii a 
tone of emotion, saying, as ho told us, she was afraid we wanted to 
go to bed to her. This coquetry, or whatever it may be called, of 
TO wretched a being, was trulv ludicrous. Dr. Johnaon and I 
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iifterwaaftb w^sre msrpy upon it. I said it was he who alai^ highest 
poor woman's virtae. " No, sir," said he, ** she'll say, There" ^^ ^j^^ 
wicked joong fellow, a wild dog, who I believe wotOd have ravii», 
me, had there not been with him a grave old gentleman who represse 
Moi ; bat when he gets ont of the sight of his tutor, I'll warrant yoa 
hell spare no woman he meets, young or old." " No, sir," I re* 
piled,*' shell say. There was a terrible ruffian who would lucve forced 
me, had it not been for a civil: decent young man who, I take it^ 
was an angel sent from heaven to protect me." 

Pr. Johnson would not hurt her delicacy by insisting on " seeing 
her bedchamber," like Archer, in the " Beaux Stratagem." But my 
curionty was more ardent ; I lighted a piece of paper, and went into 
the place where the bed was. There was a little partition of wicker, 
rather more neatly done than that for the fold, and close by the 
wall was a kind of bedstead of wood, with heath upon it by way of 
bed, at the foot of which I saw some sort of blankets or covering 
foUed up in a heap. The woman's name was Fraser ; so was het 
husband's : he was a man of eighty. Mr. Fraser, of Balnain, allowg 
him to live in this hut, and- keep sixty goats, for taking care of hisi 
woods, where he then was. They had five children, the eldest 
only thirteen : two were gone to Inverness to buy meal ; the rest 
were footing after the goats. This contented family had four stacks 
of barley, twenty-four sheaves in each : ihey had a few fowls. "We 
were informed that they lived all the spring without meal, upon 
mi& and curds and whey alone. What they get for their goati^ 
kids, and- fowls, maintains them during the rest of the year. 

She asked us to sit down and take a dram ; I saw one chair ; 
eihe sftid she was as happy as any woman in Scotland ; she could 
hunfly speak any English except a few detached words. Dr. John- 
aon was pleased at seeing, for the first time, such a state of himian 
life. She asked for snuiF; it is her luxury, and she uses a great 
deaL We had none ; but gave her sixpence a-piece. She then 
brought out her whiskey-bottle ; I tasted it, as did Joseph and our 
gtddes, so I gave her sixpence more. She sent us away with many 
prayers in Erse. 

We dined at a public-house called the Greneral's Hut, from 
General Wade, who was lodged there when he commanded in the 
North. Near it is the meanest parish Idrk I ever saw; it is a shame 
it should be on a high road.* After dinner we passed through a 
good deal of mountainous country. X had knoTin Mr. Trapaud, the 

• Both the hut and the kirk have been rebuilt, bat neither very splendidly. With 
ntpect to the General's Hut, Johnson describes it more correctly than Boswell, as 
••* the temporary abode of "Wade, while he superintended the works upon th« to^iA"— "6.^% 
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We ovemor of Fort AugoBtnfl, twelve years ago, at a circuit at 
not U^ds, where my father was judge. I sent forward one of our 
wy/fSs, aud Joseph, with a card to him, that he might know Dr. 
^^^y^^ffoDnaon and I Were coming up, leaving it to him to invite us or 
■^'^ not. It was dark when we arrived ; the inn was wretched. Govern- 
ment ought to build one, or give the resident governor an addi- 
tional salary ; as in the present state of things he must necessarily be 
put to a great expense in entertaining travellers. Joseph announced 
to us, when we alighted, that the governor waited for us at the 
gate of the fort : we walked to it. He met us, and with much 
civility conducted us to his house. It was comfortable to find 
ourselves in a well-built little square, and a neatly furnished house, 
in good company, and with a good supper before us : in short, with 
all the conveniencies of civilised life in the midst of rude mountains* 
Mrs. Trapaud, and the governor's daughter, and her husband, 
Captain Newmarsh, were all most obliging and polite. The governor 
had excellent animal spirits, the conversation of a soldier, and 
somewhat of a Frenchman, to which his extraction entitles him. He 
is brother to General Cyrua Trapaud. We passed a very agreeable 
evening.* 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 31. 

The governor has a very good garden. We looked at it, and at 
the rest of the fort, which is but small, and may be conmianded 
from a variety of hills around. We also looked at the galley or 
sloop belonging to the fort, which sails upon the Loch, and brings 
what is wanted for the garrison. Captains Urie and Darippe, of the 
15th regiment of Foot, breakfasted with us. They had served in 
America, and entertained Dr. Johnson much with an account of the 
Indians. He said he could make a very pretty book out of them, 
were he to stay there. Governor Trapaud was much struck vdth 
Dr. Johnson. " I like to hear him," said he, " it is so majestic ; I 
should be glad to hear him speak in your court.** He pressed us to 
stay dinner ; but I considered that we had a rude road before us,, 
which we could more easily encounter in the morning, and that it 
was hard to say when we might get up were we to sit down to good 
entertainment, in good company : I therefore begged the governor 
would excuse us. Here, too, I had another very pleasing proof how 

• Mr. Trapaud died at Fort Augustus, December 2nd, 1796, aged eighty-four. Hs 

I was aide-de-camp to General Fonsonby at the battle of Fontenoy, and to General Huske 

* at Culloden, where he was wounded. We may remark that Johnson seems to have 

enjoyed an unwobted night's rest in the fort; for three years and a half afterwards h» 

enters in his diary that he had passed the previous night in such sweet uninterrupted 

•leep u he lad not known since he slept at Fort Augustui.— £d. 
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mneli my father is regarded. The governor espreBsed the highest 
respect for him, and bade me tell him, that if he would come that 




way on the northern circnit he wonid do him all the honours of the 



Between twelve and one we set out, and travelled eleven miles 
through a wild conntry, till we came to a house in GlenmmiBOn, 
called Anocb, kept by a Macqueen." Our landlord was a aoiuable 
fellow; he had learned his granunar, and Dr. Johnson justly observed, 
lliat " a man is the better for that as long as he lives." There were 
some books here : a Treatise against DnmkennesB, trtuslated from 
fhe French ; a volume of the Spectator ; a volnme of Frideanx's 
Ctmnexion, and Cyms's Travels. Macqneen said he had nwoo 
Tolomes I and his pride seemed to be mntih piqued that we were snr- 
piised at his having books. 

If ear to this place we had paaeed a party of soldiers, imder a 
seigeant's command, at work upon the road. "We gave them two 
shillings to drink ; they came to oar inu, and made meny in the bam. 
Wewentaod paid them a visit. Dr. Johnson saying, "Come, let's 
go and give 'em another shilling a-picce." We did so, and he was 
Minted "^y lord" by all of t^m. He is leally generous, lovM 
infinence, and has the way of gaining it. He said, " I am qnite 
feudal, sir." Here I agree with him. I said, I regretted I was 

of eipntiion. An £n^fall>ui would u; em 

I or tribn of men, diitin^uiihed by patrDDTmlc 

lOniiderEd u if Uibj 'wen of differunt ipeelet, at 

■a dlMingniihtd ; » that t MicquMC, & Mudsuld, » Mw 

nchmiui, in Italiui, > Epiniartt.— BoawiLL. 
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9At tlia head of « dan ; however, though not poesesied of such an 
hereditary advantage, I would always endeavour to make my tenants 
follow me. I could not be a pabiarchal chief, but I would be a 
feudal chief. 

The poor soldiers got too much liquor ; some of them fought and 
left blood upon the spot, and cursed whiskey next morning. The 
house here was built of thick turfs, and thatched with thinner 
turfs and heath ; it had three rooms in length, and a little room 
which projected. Where we sat, the side-walls were wainscoted, 
as Dr. Jolmson said, with wickfij;, vetf BMdif plaited : our landlord 
had made the whole witih his omu Vifrfi 

After dinner, Macqueen satbyns avlokv andtilkadinth us; 
he said all the laird of Glenmoxiaan's people woidd bleed iar him, 
if they were well Bied* Smt tiutf) wrcaxty inea iMd geiaeimt «f the. 
glen to AmeaoMt thaii he himaelf intawied to §o acadt jmt, for that 
the rent of his fSaim, iribieb tmeoAf jeaa ^jo was only five pounds, 
was now raised to twenty pounds ; that he could pay ten pounds 
and Hve, but no more. Dr. Johnson said, he wished Macqueen 
laird of Glenmorison, and the laird to go to Ameiioa. Maoqueea 
yery generously answered, he should be sorry for it, for the 
ooold not shift for hiinself in America as he could do.* 



• Gkmnoriston affozdi one of the first of Johnsoii's Highland ptcturef . He was 
fairly in the mountain territory, remote from towns, and amidst a strange people and 
strange modes of life. His innkeeper at Anoch was the type of a class original and dia* 
tiuet. but now almost gone. Macqueen was a gentleman of the old Highland stamp, who 
coxuidered himself a public beaefactor by condescending to keep a change-house. Ha 
was married to a laird's daughter, and could botk read liatia and write C^tie poetry* 
He was famous in the glen for his ready wit and his talent at telling a story or reheaniiig 
a legend. Still he kept a sharp eye on the main chance ; and he grumbled because hia 
fsm was too dear. He paid twenty pounds of rent ; and he told Johnson that he kept 
one hundred sheep, as many goats, twelve milch cows, and twenty-eight beeres. imdf 
for the drover. He had also a considerable range of hill-ground, capable of gxaxing £roia 
fifty to sixty cattle in summer ; and it was generally let to the low-country fumen 
about Inverness and Nairnshire. In additi<m to the land he had the advantage of the 
inn-— not great, perhaps, yet the road through Gleiimoriston was the main artery of o<Ha« 
munication with the West Highlands and islands, and the inn at Anoch was a drorre* 
•taaoe or resting-place for the cattle going south from Skyc. On the whole, MacqueeA 
eottld not have had a very bad bargain, and the fiun, without any inn attached to it, 
now lets for about seventy pounds. Fart of the oottage walls, which serve as an in- 
closure fer the sheep at shearing-time, mark the site of the old hostclrie. Macqueen did 
not carry out his intention of going to America. He lived at Anoch fifteen years after 
Us entertainment of the oUa Sasaenack, or Jolly Englishman, as he used to call Johnaon. 
He then removed to Dalcataig, another farm in the neighbourhood, and sarvived till 
past ninety. His pretty daughter, who made tea for the travellers, became Mrs. Mack- 
intosh, wife of a watclunaker in Morayshire, and died without issue. With respect to 
the laird of Olenmoriston, long since gathered to his fathers, but whom the too-ready 
tDorae of Macqueen has condemned to an immortality of odium, we believe that serioot 
luw been done. Johnson states his rental to have been 40(M. per annum, or 
MM an aort. It was only about 8001.; and, in order to keep his people on tbt 
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I talked <^ tike officers whom we had left to-day, how much service 
they had seen, and how little they got for it^ oTen oi fame.^-Jonir- 
BOK : " Sir, a soldier gets as little as any man can getw"-— Boswxll : 
"Goldsmith has acquired more fame than all the officers last war 
who were not generals." — Johfson : " Why, sir, you will find ten 
thousand fit to do what tiiiey did, before you find one who does what 

Goldsmith has done; you mtud-. nrmaiHpr fhttt a thjyigr jp im1nA<1 

to its rarity, A pebble tiiat pa rrn th<r ■trtat ifi in itiilf 

gu »B na^fal ttian the d iamoTift iip^Ti ftJl^^ B^ fing er/' — i wish oar 
friend CMcismith kad heard this. 

I yesterday expressed my wonder that John Hay, one of oar 
guides, who had been pressed a-board a man-of-war, did not choose 
to continue in it longer than nine months, after which time he got 
off.-— ^ToHNBON : " Why, sir, no man will be a saSlor who has con- 
triTanee enough to get himself into a gaol ; for being in a ship is^ 
being in a gaol, with the dbance of being drowned.** 

We had tea in the afternoon, and our landlord's daughter, a 
modest civil girl, very neatly dressed, made it for us ; she told us 
that she had been a year at I&Temess, and learnt reading and writing, 
sewing, knitting, working lace, and pastiy. Dr. Johnson made her 
a present of a book whidi he had bought at Xnvemess.* 

estate, the poor laird bad offered to the tacksmen, who were all relations of his own^ 
leases of their fiums for periods of nineteen, thirty-eight, or fifty-seven years, at tlM 
former rent, nearly the whole of which was paid to them hy their sub-tensnts. Tbe 
tie kimi a, or g«ntleraen-fBTmer8,by this sub-letting* enjoyed their own potsessioBS atnmt 
rent free. Kone of them, however, would remain in the country. A rage for emignXhm 
then prevailed, and some of their friends who had fled to America after the affair of the 
'45 (in which laird and tenants were engaged), returned with such glowing accounts- 
of the western world l^t aH resolved to go and partake of the golden shower, nhe 
flen was kit half desolate, and the laird was obliged to accept such tenants (Macqueen 
among the number) as presented themselves from other districts. Few of the Highland 
fkrmers on the mainland then kept sheep excepting in small numbers, that could be 
watched all day and housed at night. Foxes were so numerous that sheep were not safe 
on the hfllB. The practice was to graze the working oxen of the low-country farmers, 
which were sent to the lulls in May, when labour was over, and taken back again at the 
faQ of the season. Such of the tenants as did not follow this system usually kept a 
mumf"*^ of mares — wild animals that were never housed or handled — from which they 
reared garrons, or rough horses, and Highland ponies. The latter were spirited beasti, 
•ure-footed as Spanish mules, and sold readily at the g^eat Inverness Mary-mass fidr. 
TUs fair used to last a whole week. Every maxketable commodity firom John o*Groat*i 
to the Corran of Ardgour— horses, timber, bark, staves, wearing^pparel, and provldoitt 
— was there bought and sold. At length shc6p were generally introduced; fox-hantert 
were established in every district ; and the sheep multiplied so fast that no other kind 
of stock or produce paid the fiumer so weU. The rent of Glenmoriston, which eigfhty 
years since was only 3001., gradually rose to 2,400Z., the present rental ; and the grands 
■on of the unfortunate laird of 1773 sees around him in 1852 a happy and prospetoui 
tenantry, evexy one of whom was bom in the glen. — Ed. 

• This book has given rise to maoh inquixy, which has ended in ludicrous surpciie* 
Sereral ladies, wishing to learn the kind of reading which the great and goo& 
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The room had some deals laid across the joists, as a kind of ceiling. 
There were two beds in the room, and a woman's gown was hung on 
a rope to make a curtain of separation between them. Joseph had 
sheets, which my wife had sent with us, laid on them. We had 
much hesitation, whether to imdress, or He down with our doUies 
on. I said at last, " I'll plunge in ! There will be less harbour for 
vermin about me when I am stripped !" Dr. Johnson said, he was 
like one hesitating whether to go into the cold bath. At last he le- 
solved too. I observed ho might serve a campaign. — Johnson : "I 
could do all that can be done by patience ; whether I should have 
strength enough I know not." 

He was in excellent humour. To see the Eambler as I saw him 
to-night was really an amusement. I yesterday told him I was 
thinking of writing a poetical letter to him, On his return from Soot- 
land, in the style of Swift's [Pope's] himiorous epistle in the character 
of Mary Gulliver to her husband. Captain Lemuel Gulliver, on his 
return to England fSrom the country of the Houyhnhnms : 

" At early morn I to the market haste, 
Studious in everything to please thy taste, 
A curious /otr/ and aparagrass I chose ; 
For I remembered you were fond of those : 
Three shillings cost the first, the last seven groats ; 
Sullen you turn from both, and call for oats." 

He laughed, and asked in whose name I would write it. I said in 
Mrs. Thrale's. He was angry. " Sir, if you have any sense of 
decency or delicacy you won't do that I" — Boswell : " Then let it 
be in Cole's, the landlord of the Mitre tavern, where we have so 
often sat together.** — Johnson : "Ay, that may do.'* 

After we had offered up our private devotions, and had ohatted a 
little from our beds, Dr. Johnson said, " God bless us both, for Jesus 

Dr. Johnson esteemed most fit for young women, desired to know what book he had 
selected for this Highland nymph. ** They never adverted," said he, ** that I had no 
choice in the matter. I have said that I presented her with a book which I ht^^pened to 
have about me." And what was this book ? My readers, prepare your features for 
merriment. It was "Cocker's Arithmetic I" Wherever this was mentioned, there 
was a loud laugh, at which Dr. Johnson, when present, used sometimes to be a little 
angry. One day, when we were dining at General Oglethorpe's, where we had many a 
valuable day, I ventured to interrogate him. *' But, sir, is it not somewhat ■tngwi^y 
that you should happen to have 'Cocker's Arithmetic' about you on your Journey t 
What made you buy such a book at Inverness?" He gave me a very sufficient answer. 
'* Why, sir, if you are to have but one book with you upon a journey, let it be a book of 
■oience. When you have read through a book of entertainment, you know it, and it can 
do no more for you ; but a book of science is inexhaustible." — Boswell. 

[The book was long kept with care, but is now lost. The person who waited upon 
Johnson in the Inverness bookseller's shop, a young woman, showed him lome 
— *^ One of these was " The Bambler," at which he seemed much pleased.— Xd.] 
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Christ's sake! Grood night!" I pronounced "Amen." He fell 
asleep immediately. I was not so fortunate for a long time. I 
fancied myself bit by innumerable vermin under the clothes, and 
that a spider was travelling from the wainscot towards my mouth. 
At last I fell into insensibility. 

WEDNESDAY, SEFTEMBEB 1. 

I awaked very early. I began to imagine that the landlord, being 
about to emigrate, might murder us to get our money, and lay it 
upon the soldiers in the bam. Such groundless fears will arise in the 
mind before it has resumed its vigour after sleep ! Dr. Johnson had 
had the same kind of ideas ; for he told me afterwards, that he con- 
sidered so many soldiers having seen ns would be witnesses, should 
any harm be done, and that circumstance, I suppose, he considered 
as a security. When I got up, I found him sound asleep in his 
miserable stye, as I may call it, with a coloured handkerchief tied 
round his head. With difficulty could I awaken him. It reminded 
me of Henry the Fourth's fine soliloquy on sleep ; for there was here 
as uneasy a pallet as the poet's imagination could possibly conceive.* 
A redcoat of the 15th Eegiment, whether officer or only sergeant 
I could not be sure, came to the house, in his way to tne mountains 
to shoot deer, which it seems the Laird of Glenmorison does not 
hinder anybody to do. Few, indeed, can do them harm. We had 
him to breakfast with us. We got away about eight. Macqueen 
walked some miles to give us a convoy. He had, in 1745, joined the 
Highland army at Fort Augustus, and continued in it till after the 
battle of Culloden. As he narrated the particulars of that ill-advised 
but brave attempt, I could not refrain from tears. There is a certain 
fussociation of ideas in my mind upon that subject by which I am 
^ strongly affected. The very Highland names, or the sound of a 
^ bagpipe, will stir my blood, and fill me with a mixture of melancholy 
and respect for courage ; with pity for an unfortunate and supersti- 
^tious regard for antiquity, and thoughtless inclination for war ; in 
short, with a crowd of sensations with which sober rationality has 
nothing to do. 

♦ " O sleep ! O irentle sleep • 
Nature's soft nnrse, how have I frighted thee, 
That thoa no more wilt weigh my eyelids down, 
And steep my senses in forgetftilness 7 
* Why rather, sleep, liest thoa in smoky crihs, W 

Upon uneasy pallets stretohing thee, 
And hashed with bozzing night-flies to thy slomher. 
Than in the perfamed chambers of the great, 
Under the canopies of costly state, 
And lolled with sound of sweetest melody T' 

— Sbcond Pabt of Kino Hbm&tIV%,Act.\SL«^.\» 
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Wo )\nMi\l through GlcnsLeal, with prodigious moontainB on etcfa 
tuio. \Vo HAW whero the battle was fought in the year 1719.* Dr. 
Ji^ufttMi ot^ uod lio was now in a soeno of as wUd nature aa he could 
M^ i but ho ri^rn^cted mo sometimes in my inaccurate obsenrations. 
" Thor»»," wiiil I . ** is a mountain like a cone." — JTohnsozt : "No, sir. It 
^N\(M W iMiUoil so in a book, but when a man comes to look at it ho 
^t' ^ fKHNU i( in not so. It is indeed pointed at the top, but one side of it is 
lartft^r t hnn the other.*' Another mountain I called immense. — JoHjr- 
m^^ ' " No ; it is no more than a considerable protuberance.** 

Wo camo to a rich ijrecn valley, comparatirely speaking, and 
aKt)»|HH! a while to let our horses rest and eat grass.f We soon afte^ 
waritt came to Auchnashcal, a kind of rural village, a number of 
ooitagt'B being built together, as we saw all along in the Highlandi. 
We passed many miles this day without seeing a house, but only 
little summer huts, called sliielings. Even Campbell, servant to Mr. 
Morchison, factor to the Laird of Macleod in Glenelg, ran along 

• An indecisive effort, in farour of the exiled family, which vn» speedilj cxtin- 
f ulihed. The insurant! were lud by the Earl of Seaforth, and consisted of a nnmfcr 
of the men of Kintail and Lewis, iviUi about three hundred Spanish auxiliaries. Ths 
royalist force was commanded by Genend Wightmaa. The result was fkToand)le to- 
Beafortfa, but not such as to induce him to continue the contest. The CSiief of the MM* 
keuzies, it is said, had borrowed for the day the services of a friendly clan, on condltiMi 
that, however the battle went, they should return next morning; "this occasioaal 
Msistanoe being only regarded in the light of a neighbourly accoonnodadon to Lord 
Bsaferth.** (Scott.) A curious specimen of feudal politenoui I The Earl, wlio was 
wounded in the action* escaped to Spain. Sir Walter Scott has given a vexuan of a 
famous farewell song, composed by 8caforth*8 family bard, on the occasion of his 
departure after tlie battle of Olensheal: — 

** For a far foreign land he has hoisted his safl, 
FareweU to Maekensie, High Chief of Kintail P' 
The Earl was pardoned, and George II. made him a grant of the feu-duties d<M to the 
Crown out of his forfeited estate. This unwonted show of generosity was the less import 
tant, as the tenants, with clannish fidelity, had secretly conveyed their rents to the Eari 
in Spain. — Kd. 

i Dr. Johnson, in his "Journey," thus beautifully deseribes his aitoatiaa hcr8>- 
" I sat do.wn on a bank, such as a writer of romance might have deUghtsd to feign. I 
had, indeed, no trees to whisper over my head ; but a clear rivulet streamed at my feet. 
The day was calm, the air soft, and all was rudeness, silence, and solitude. Before 
me, and on either side, were high hills, which, by hindering the eye fhxn ranging, 
forced the mind to find entertainment for itself. Whether I spent the hour well, I know 
not; for hero I first conceived the thought of this narration." The Critical Reviewers, 
with a spirit aiid expression worthy of the sobject, say, *' We congratulate the public on 
the event with which this quotation concludes, and are fully persuaded that the hour 
in which the entertaining traveller conceived this narrative will be considered, by cv^ 
reader of taste, as a fortunate event in tlie annals of literature. Were it suitable to the 
task in which we are at present engaged to indulge ourselves in a poetical flight, we 
would invoke the winds of the Caledonian mountains to blow for ever, with their softest 
breezes, on the bank where our author reclined, and request of Flora that it might bo 
perpetually adorned with the gayest and most fimgrant productions of the year.*' — 
BOtWlLL. 
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-with QB to-daj. He was a yery obliging^ fellow. At Audmasheal, 
ire eat down, on a green torf seat at the end of a house ; they brought 
us out two wooden dishes of milk, which we tasted. One of them 
was frothed like a syllabub. I saw a woman preparing it with such 
a stick as is used for chocolate, and in the same maimer. We had 
a considerable circle about ns, men, women and chUdxen, all Macraes,* 
liord Seaforth's people. Not one <^ them could speak "Rw gliali I 
observed to Dr. Jobnson it was much the same as being witii a tribe 
of Indians. ** Yes, sir ; but not so tenifying.** I gave all idio chose 
it snuff and tobacco. Gkxremor Trapaod had made ns buy a quantity 
at Fort Angostus, and put tfaem up in small parcels. I also gave 
each penon a bit of wheat bread, which they had never tasted 
befbnu I tiben gave a penny a-piece to each child. I told Dr. 
JoluMMi «f ibis ; upon whidh ke called to Josepli and our guides 
for ehaiift for a shilling, and iedved that he would distribute 
among tibe children. Upon tibii bong announced in Erse there was 
a gnat stir; not only did aoMn children come ronning down firom 
iMBi^iboving ftnta, but I ohnigfud one blade-haired man, who had 
Wa widi ns all along, htd gone off, and returned, bringing a yery 
joong AAL My fellov-lnififlff then iirdered the dhildren to be 
dBnmnjj^inazoir; aadbndaalfcflbonthia confer, and made them 
Old liMir pavMte aft happy. The poor Mmmtm, whatorer may be 
Ihwp ptesent wMe, wen oimmidtrnhim iitfwiti iiii in the y»ar Hlft, 
when then was a line in a song, 

« And a' the brave M'Craai an emaafTi 



• Boswell spells the name '' M'Craa;" Johnson " Macrae ;" the latter is the usual or- 
thography. The Macraes are said to have oome originally from Ireland, about the middle 
of the 13th century. Dr. George Mackenzie, who has written a genealogieal account 
of the Maokenzies, mentions that when Colin Fitzgerald, the foonder of the Mac- 
kMuiea, OMae ftcm Ireland, in the year 1263, a number of the Maoraes were of his 
paifty in the battle of Largs, which is presumed to be in oonaeqnenoe of a friendly 
■tUffbmffnt then known to have subsisted between them and their ancestors. At what 
period they removed to Kintail from the Aird, near Branly, where tradition first places 
tlMm, is not known; but it is stated, flutt "they were earnestly invited thither by 
ICaokeiuie, who had then no kindred of his blood— the first six barons or lairds of 
Untail having each but one lawful son to succeed the other." They accordingly did 
xsmove to ifWitidi^ and they continued ever after to be the firmest adherents of the 
ftmUy of M«<iV<m«tft of Seafoith. In the sixteenth century the Macraes possessed 
almost the whole of Kintail in wadtet, or redeemable mortgage. They served the 
MeoksBzies in every quairrt with the neigfabouring clans, and seem never to have had 
a eUflf of thrtr own.— Ed. 

•f The M'Craas, or Macraes, were since that time brought into the king's army by 
Lord Beafbrtfa. When they lay in Edinbunffa Castle, in 1778, and were ordered to 
SBbark for Jersey, they, with a number of other men in the regiment, for different 
fsasons, but especially an apprehension that they were to be sold to the East India 
Company, though enlisted not to be sent out of Great Brittdn without their own con- 
ssBt, made a determined mutiny, and encamped upon the lofty mountain, Arthur's 



There was f^at diveraity in tlie faces of tlio cirde aromid 
Hne were as black and wild in tbeir appetuBDce as tnj 




savages iriiaMver. One woman was as comely almost aa the &gan 
of Sappho, as we see it painted. We asked tlio old woman, the mil* 
tress of the house where wo had tbo milk 'which, hy the bye. Dr. 
Johnson told me, for I did not observe it myself, was buUt not of 
turf but ofstone), what we shoTild pay. Shesaid, "what wo pleased," 
One of OUT guides asked her in Eree if a shilling wbb enough. She 
iaid " Yea j" but some of the men bade ber aslt more. This rexed 
me, because it showed a desire to impose upon strangers, aa thej 

Scat, when UufTCDuIned UueedK]^ and three nlghti, bidding ilefluu to ill th< Ion* 
In gfifltlBjid. At Uat they came down, and entbtrked peaceably, haTibj obtajned 
formul articlet of capltulntiDD, il^ned by Sir Adolphui OuKhton, CcmucaQdeMn-Chid, 
Gcneial Skene, Ilepuly..Coiiiinaiider, the Duke of Buccleugh, and the Eail of Dunmon, 
vhlch quieted them. Since the (eceHlnn of the Commona of Botna to tho Uona Saear, 
a man ipirlted eiertloa baa not been made. I ^ve great attcDtion to tt frutn flnt ts 
but. and hBTe drawn up a puticular aecoimt of it. Tboie brave (Cllowi hara liaoa 
aerred their country efliwliully at Jsner, aod itas in the Eait Indin, to vhlgh, ilWr 
Vlnr better lurDniicd, they TolustaiUy agreed to go.^BoawiLi,. 
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knew that even a sMUing was high payment. The woman, howeyer, 
honestly persisted in her first price, so I gave her half-a-crown ^• 
thns we had one good scene of life uncommon to ns. The people 
were very much pleased, gave us many blessings, and said, " they had 
not had such a day since the old Laird of Macleod's time." 

Dr. Johnson was much refreshed by this repast. He was pleased 
when I told him he would make a good chief. He said, " Were I 
a chief, I would dress my servants better than myself, and knock a 
fellow down if he looked saucy to a Macdonald in rags. But I would 
not treat men as brutes ; I would let them know why aU of my clan 
were to have attention paid to them ; I would tell my upper servants 
whj, and make them tell the others." 

We rode on well till we came to the high mountain called the 
Battakin, by which time both Dr. Johnson and the horses were a good 
deal fatigued. It is a terrible steep to climb, notwithstanding the 
road is formed slanting along it ; however, we made it out. On the 
top (^ it we met Captain Macleod, of Balmenoch (a Dutch officer 
who had come from Sky), riding with his sword slung across him. 
He asked, " Is this Mr. Boswell P" which was a proof that we were 
expected. Going down the hiU on the other side was no easy task. 
At Dr. Johnson was a great weight, the two guides agreed that he 
•hoold ride the horses alternately. Hay's were the two best, and 
the Doctor would not ride but upon one or other of them, a black or 
a brown ; but as Hay complained much after ascending the Eattakin, 
the Doctor was prevailed with to mount one of Vass*s greys. As he 
rode upon it down hill, it did not go well, and he grumbled ; I walked 
on a little before, but was excessively entertained with the method 
taken to keep T^iTn in good humour. Hay led the horse's head, talk- 
ing to Dr. Johnson as much as he could, and (having heard hunt n 
tiie forenoon express a pastoral pleasure on seeing the goats browsing) 
just when the Doctor was uttering his displeasure, the fellow cried 
with a veiy Highland accent, " See, such pretty goats !" Then he 
whistled, whu ! and made them jump. Little did he conceive what 
Dr. Johnson was. Here, now, was a common ignorant Highland 
down imagining that he could divert, as one does a child. Dr. 
Samuel Johnson ! The ludicrousness, absurdity, and extraordinary / 
contrast between what the fellow fancifedl and the reality was truly 

comic. 

It grew dusky, and we had a very tedious ride for what was 
called five miles, but I am sure would measure ten. We had no con- 
venation. I was riding forward to the inn at Glenelg, on the shore 
opposilc to Sky, that I might take proper measures before Dr. John- 
woa, who was now advancing in dreary silence, Hay leading Taia \iQt^^> 
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flhonld arrive. Vass also walked by tlie side of his hone, and Joseph 
followed behind ; as therefore he was thus attended, and seemed to he 
in deep meditation, I thought there could be no harm in leaving him 
for a little while. He called mo back with a tremendous shout, and ^ 
was really in a passion with me for leaving him. I told him mj 
intentions, but he was not satisfied, and said, "Do you know, I 
should as soon have thought of picking a pocket as doing so." — Bos- 
WSLL : " I am diverted with you, sir."— Johnsot* : " Sir, I conld 
never be diverted with incivili^ ; doing such a thing makes one lose 
confidence in him who has done it, as one cannot tell what he nu^ 
do next." His extraordinary warmth confounded me so much that 
I justified myself but lamoly to him, yet my intentions were not im- 
proper. I wished to get on to see how we were to be lodged, and 
how we were to get a boat — all which I thought I could best settle 
myself without his having any trouble. To apply his great mind to 
minute particulars is wrong : it is like taking an immense bolaneei 
such as is kept on quays for weighing cargoes of ships, to weig^ 
a guinea. 1 knew I had neat little scales which would do better, and 
that his attention to everything which falls in his way, and his un- 
<;ommon desire to be always in the right, would make him weigh if 
he knew of the particulars : it was right, therefore, for me to weigh 
them, and let him have them only in effect. I, however, continued 
to ride by him, finding he wished I should do so. 

As we passed the barracks at Bem^ra I looked at them wishftdly, 
as soldicra have always everything in the best order ; but there waa 
only a sergeant and a few men iliere. "We came on to the inn at 
Gknclg. There was no provender for our horses, so they were sent 
to grass, witli a man to watch them. A maid showed us up-stairs 
into a room damp and dirty, with bare walls, a variety of bad smells, 
a coarse black greasy fir table, and forms of the same kind ; and oat 
of a wretched bed started a fellow from his sleep, like Edgar in 
" King Lear:" " Poor Tom's a-cold." * 

This inn was fumislied with not a single article that we could 
either eat or drink ; but Mr. Murchison. factor to the Laird of Mac* 
leod, in Glenclg, sent us a bottle of rum and some sugar, with a 
polite message, to acquaint us, that he was very sorry that he did 
not liear of us till wo had passed his house, otlicrwise he should 
have insisted on our sleeping there that night ; and that if he were 
not obliged to set out for Inverness early next morning he would 
have waited upon us. Such extraordinary attention from this gentle- 
man to entire strangers deserves the most honourable commemoration. 

^ It is amusing to obscn'o the difTerent ima^^s which this being presented lo Dr. 
Vivx ini mr* Tbi I)»?tor, iu his Journey, compares him to a Gyelops.— Boswbll. 
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Our bad aooomiBodatioii kerexiftade me mneusy and almcMst fretfuL 
3>r. JohnBoa was ealm. I said be was bo from Taniiy. — Johnson : 
'* 19^0, sir, it is from pbiloBophy." It pleased me to see that the 
Bambler could practise so well bis own lessons. 

I resmned tbe subject of my leaTing him on the road, and endea- 
▼ouzed to defend it better. He was still yiolent upon that head, 
and said, " Sir, bad you gone on, I was thinkmg that I should have 
retomed wifii you to Edinbui^b, and then baye parted from yon, 
and nerer spoken to you more." 

I sent for fresh hay, with which we made beds for ourselves, eacii 
in a room equally miserable. Like "Wolfe, we had " a choice of 
difficulties."* Dr. Johnson made things easier by comparison. At 
Macqueen'Sy last nigbt, be observed, Ibat few were so well lodged 
in a ship. To-night» be said, we were better than if we had been 
upon the bilL Ha lay down buttouBd «p in baa great coat ; I had 
my fibaata wpatend on Ibe bay, and mf cioihes and great coat laid 
over Bie by way of blankets. 

THUBSDAT, aWDCBBB 2. 

I bad slept iU. Br. Jobnsom'a aaager bad affected bm xaudk I 
considered that wittasfc any bad intentiai I nig^ aaddenhp IbrftLt 
hia fripTwhlBgw aad mia impatient to see bim tbia aMtaiH!^. I told 
bim bowineaaf^ke lad BMdba» Igr vifli ke ladl anil aad ivBHi^^ 
bim of bar evm iCBHk a* Aberdeen^ iqpCR eii hkmiMaps being 
bastily brok^i ofil Heavned ke bad qpdEaa to me in a passion ; 
that be would not hawm done vbat be t hreatened ; and that if he had 
be should have been ten times worse than I ; that forming intimacies 
would indeed be " limning the water," were they liable to such sud- 
den dissolution; and be added, "Let's think no more on*t." — 
BofiWBLL : " Well, then, sir, I shall be easy ; remember I am to have 
fair warning in case of any quarrel ; you are never to spring a mine 
upon me ; it was absurd in me to believe you." — Johnson : " You 
deaenred about as much as to believe mc from night to morning." 

After breakfast, we got into a boat for Sky. It rained much 
wben we set off, but cleared up as we advanced. One of the boat- 
xnen, wbo spoke English, said, that a mile at land was two miles at 
aea. I then observed, that from Glenelg to Armidale, in Sky, 
wbich was our present course, and is called twelve, was only six 

• In hit (lespateh to Mr. Pitt, 8ci>tember 3nd, 1799^ after hii tailnre on the Montmo- 
naey ritcr, his spirit crQ8h«d fay disappointment, anxiety, and ill-health. General Wolfe 
vied the expression, ** There is such a choice of difficulties that I own myself at a loss 
bow to determine." The i^irase ** choice of difllculties,'* was original, and attracted 
nroch attention at tlio time. A few da}-s afterwards, WfAis nobly redeemed himsolf 
thoc^b at .the ccst of liis life.— £d. 
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mileg ; but this he could not tiiuleTBtand. " Well," uid Dr. John- ! 
MD, "BOTor talk to me of the native good senw of the Highlander!. I 
Here is b feUow who oaUa one milo two, and jet cctimot comprehend 
that twelve such imaginary miles make in truth but so.."" 

We reached tho shore of Armidale before one o'cloct. Sir Alex- 
ander Macdonald came down to receive ua. He and hia ladj- 
(formerlj Miss BoeviUe, of Yorkshire), were then in a house built 
by a tenant at thla place, which is in the district of Slate [Sleatj 
t^ family mansion here having been burned in Sir Donald Mao- 
donald's time. 




The moat ancient aeat of the chief of the Macdonalds in the Isle 
of Sky was at Dnntulm, where there are the remains of a stately 
castle.f The principal residence of the tamily is now at Mugstot, at 
which there it a considerable biiilding. Sir Alexander and Xiady 
Hacdonald had come to Armidale, on their way to Edinburgh, where 
it was necessary for them to be Boon after this time. 

Armidale is situated on a pretty bay of the narrow sea which 
flows between the mainland of Scotland and the Isle of Sky. In 
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frort tiicre is a grand prospect of the rude moiintams Moidart and 
Xnoidart. Behind are hills gently rising, and covered with a finer 
verdure than I expected to see in this climate, and the scene is en- 
livened by a number of little clear brooks. 

Sir Alexander Macdonald having been an Eton scholar,* and 
being a gentleman of talents, Dr. Johnson had been very well pleased 
with him in London. But my fellow-traveller and I were now full 
of the old Highland spirit, and were dissatisfied at hearing of racked 
rents and emigration, and finding a chief not surrounded by his 
c]an.t Dr. Johnson said, ** Sir, the Highland chiefs should not be 

• See his Latin Tcrses, addressed to Dr. Johnson, in the Appendix. — Boswbll. 

t In his first edition Boswell had remarked, ** Instead of finding the head of the Mac- 
donalds tmrounded with his clan and a festive entertainment, we had a small company, 
and cannot boast of onr cheer.*' Johnson, in his letters to Mrs. Thrale, is also loud in 
his condemnation of Sir Alexander Macdonald. Sir Alexander was perhaps retrenching'. 
A few months previous we find him giving a grand masked ball in his house at £din- 
burt^ to about seventy persons of quality and distinction, who assembled at seven 
o'cloekf and were all dismissed by about three next morning ! Johnson complains that 
at Armidale Sir Alexander had no cook, nor much provision ; nor had the lady the com- 
mon decencies of her teartable, as they picked up their sugar with their fingers ! The 
chief himselfscnrrites complacently of his reception of the strangers. The following is a 
copy of a letter addressed by him to Mr. Macpherson, the translator of Ossian : — 

'* London, 5th June, 1774. 

**8lB, — ^The annexed congratulatory Ode was written and presented by me to Mr. 
fffuFff^ Johnson the day of his arriving at my house. I had assembled some of my 
Mauds to welcome him when he landed. From my windows he viewed the ocean ; 
he trembled for the distress of the small boats which were fishing, and likely to be 
Ofverwhelmed in the gulf— a sight unusual to him, a station frequently experienced by 
them. I wish my time and my abilities had been such as to have permitted and enabled 
me to have conducted and placed you on the right hand of Fingal when we trod the 
hallowed mansions of the hero. A sketch drawn by me is unworthy of your acceptance, 
whose genius is above my capacity, and unnecessary, as your pencil has already made 
onr every sense of feeling to catch the fire and glow with the warmth of perfection ! I 
am, with the greatest pride in ranking myself amid your admirers, dear Sir, your most 
humble servant, ** Alex. Macdonald. 

<* James Macpherson, Esq., London.** 

This episde is worthy of the Ode, and completes the picliure drawn by Boswell! We 
are indebted to Sir David Brewster for a copy of the letter. Sir David possesses most 
of the papers left by his distinguished father-in-law, Mr. Macpherson, and we may 
remark that there is no document in the collection that throws any lighten theOssianic 
controversy. Macpherson appears to have been the author of some verses published in 
178S, in consequence of a report that Johnson was to be married to Mrs. Thrale. They 
axe dated Brighton, November 4t}i, 1782, and are intended to ridicule tlie aesqwpedalia 
wrba of Johnson ; but the imitation is extravagant and indelicate. Armidale, or Arma- 
dale, the scene of Johnson's ungracious introduction to the Hebrides, has, from the 
amenity of its situation, been chosen as the residence of the Macdonald family in Skye. 
A fine modem building, in the Gothic style, was erected there by Lord Macdonald 
about the year 1816. In a window in the staircase is a portrait in stained glass of the 
ftmous Somerlcd, Lord of the Isles, the founder of the family, and who ueld, aoout the 
middle of the twelfth century, a %vild independent sovereignty in the Hebrides, ffir 
Alexander Macdonald was elevated to the peerage in 1777, under the title of B«ir 
Xacdonald of Sleat, county of Antrim. He died September i9th, 1706.— Ed. 
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allowed to go farther loath tihan Aberdeen. A stronj^-minded mta 
Hka Sir James Macdonald may be improred by an Engliih ediioatiaii» 
but in general tLey will be tamed into insignificanoe." 

We fonnd here Mr. Janes, of Aberdeenshire, a naturalist. Janes 
said he had been at Dr. Johnson's, in London, with Ferguson, the 
astronomer. — Johitson : " It is strange that, in such distant plaeei^ 
I should meet with any one who knows me. I should hare though 
I might hide myself in Sky." 

FBISi-T, SBPTXVBXB 8. 

Tbla day proving wet, we should have passed our time very un- 
comfortably, had we not found in the house two chests of books, 
which we eagerly ransacked. After dinner, when I alone was left 
at table with the few Highland gentlemen who were of the company, 
having talked with very high respect of Sir James Macdonald, they 
were all so much affected as to shed tears. One of them was Mr. 
Donald Macdonald, who had been lieutenant of grenadiers, in tha 
Highland regiment raised by Colonel Montgomery, now Earl of 
Eglintoun, in the war before last, <Hie of those regiments which tha 
late Lord Chatham prided himself in having brought firom "the 
mountains of the north ;" by doing which he contributed to extin- 
guish in the Highlands the remains of disaffection to the present 
Boyal Family. From this gentleman's conversation I first learnt 
how very popular his Colonel was among the Highlanders ; of which 
I had Budi continued proofs, during the whole course of my tour, 
that on my return I could not help telling the noble Earl himself 
that I did not before know how great a man he was. 

We were advised by some persons here to visit Basay, in our 
way to Dunvegan, the seat of the Laird of Macleod. Being informed 
that the Eev. Mr. Donald Macqueen was the most intelligent man 
in Sky, and having been favoured with a letter of introduction to 
him by the learned Sir Jamed Foulis, I sent it to him by an express^ 
and requested he would meet us at Easay : and at the same time 
inclosed a letter for the Laird of Macleod, informing him that we 
intended in a few days to have the honour of waiting on him at 
Dunvegan. 

Dr. Johnson this day endeavoured to obtain some knowledge of 
the state of the country; but complained that he could get no distinct 
information about anything from those with whom he conversed. 

SATUBDAY, SEFTEMBEB 4. 

My endeavours to rouse the English-bred chieftain, in whose 
house we were, to the feudal and patriarchal feelings, proving in- 
efiectual, Dr. Johnson this morning tried to bring him to our way 
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of ihinking, — Johkson : '' Were I in your place, sir, in seyen year& 
I would make this an independent island. I would loast oxen 
whole, and hang out a flag as a signal to the Macdonalds to come 
and get beef and whiskey." Sir Alexander waa still starting dijQl- 
culties. — Johnson : *' Nay, sir ; if you are bom to object I have 
done with you. Sir, I would have a magazine of anns." — Sir 
Albxandsb : " They would rust." — Johnson : ** Let there be men 
to keep them clean. Your ancestors did not use to let their arms 
rust." 

We attempted in vain to communicate to him a portion of our 
enthusiasm. He bore with so poHte a good-nature our warm, and 
what some might call Gothic expostulations, on this subject, that I 
should not forgive myself were I to record all that Dr. Johnson'a 
ardour led him to say. This day was little better than a blank. 

SUNDAY, SEPTBKBEB 5. 

I walked to the parish church of Slate, which is a very poor- 
one.* There are no church bells in the island. I was told iliere 
were once some ; what has become of them I could not learn. The 
minister not being at home there was no service. I went into the 
church, and saw the monument of Sir James Macdonald, which was 
elegantly executed at Some, and has the following inscription^ 
written by his friend, Greorge Lord Lyttelton : 

To the memoiy 

Of Sir JAMES M ACDON ALD, ' Baet. 

Who in the flower of yoath 

Had attained to so eminent a degree of knowledge. 

In Mathematics, Philosophy, Languages, 

And in every other hranch of useful and polite learning. 

As few have acquired in a long life 

Wholly devoted to study : 

Tet to this erudition he joined 

What can rarely be found with it, 

Great talents for business. 

Great propriety of behaviour, 

Gkeat politeness of manners. 

His eloquence was sweet, correct, and flowing; 

His memory vast and exact; 

His judgment strong and acute; 

All which endowments, united 

Wiih the most amiable temper 

And every private virtue. 

The church is situated at Kilmore, about the middle of the parish. It is an old 
tonilding, and has the date 1631 marked on it. It has been lately repaired, and if seated 
for nearly 500.—** Statistical Account of Scotland," 1840.— Ed. 
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• 

Procnred liim, not only in his uwn coimtiy. 

Bat alio from foreign nutioni. 

The highest mark« of esteem. 

In the year of onr Lord 

1706, 

The 25th of his life. 

After a long and extmnely painful illnen, 

Which he supported with admirable patience and fortttoda. 

He died at llome. 
Where, notwithstanding the difference of religion, 
Snch extraordinary honours were paid to his memory 
As had never graced that of any other British subjeok 
Since the death of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Hie fame he left behind Iiim is the best conaolation 
To his aflUcted fSunily, 
And to his countrymen in this isle, 
Tor whose benefit he had planned 
Many useful improvements. 
Which his fruitful genius suggested, 
And his active spirit promoted. 
Under the sober direction 
Of a clear and enlightened understauding. 
Reader, bewail our loss, 
And that of all Britain! 
In testimony of her love. 
And as the best return she can make 
To her departed son, 
For the constant tenderness and affection. 
Which, even to his last moments. 
He showed for her, 
His much-nfllicted mother. 
The LADY MARGARET MACDONALD, 
Daughter to the Earl of Eglintouive, 
Erected tliis Monument, 
AJ). 1768.* 

• This extraordinary young man, whom I had the pleasure of knowing intimately, 
having been deeply regretted by his country, the most minute particulars concerning 
him must be interesting to mauy. I shall therefore insert his two last letters to hia 
mother. Lady Margaret Macdonold, which her ladyship has been pleased to communicate 
tome. 

•* Borne, Juiy 9th, 17M. 

** Mt diab Mother,— Yesterday's post brought me your answer to the first letter 
in which I acquainted you of my illness. Your tenderness and concern upon that 
account are the same I have always experienced, and to which I have often owed my 
life. Indeed, it never was in so great danger as it has been lately ; and though it would 
have been a very great comfort to me to have had you near me, yet perhaps I ought to 
rijjoioe, on your account, that you had not the pain of such a spectacle. I have been now 
a week in Bome, and wish I could continue to give you the same good account of my 
recovery as I did in my last; but I must own that, for three days past, I have been in a 
▼ery weak and miserable state, which, however, seems to give no uneasiness to my phy* 
My stomach has been greatly out of order, without any visible cause ; and tb« 
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Dr. Johnson said the inscription should have been in Latin, as 
everything intended to be universal and permanent should be. /v<a*>^i«. ^ 

This being a beautiM day, my spirits were cheered by the mere 
effect of climate : I had felt a return of spleen durmg my stay at 
Armidale, and had it not been that I had Dr. Johnson to contem- 
plate, I should have sxmk into dejection, but his firmness supported 
me. I looked at hi m as a man whose head is turning giddy at sea 
looks aT a ro^ k or gpy fiYftr^ oVjAnf. I wondered at his tranquillity. 
BVlaid, " Sir, when a man retires into an island, he is to turn his 
thoughts entirely to another world : he has done with this." — ^Bos- 
WELL : " It appears to me, sir, to be very difficult to unite a due 
attention to this world and that which is to come ; for, if we engage 
eagerly in the affairs of life, we are apt to be totally forgetful of a 
future state ; and, on the other hand, a steady contemplation of the 
awful concerns of eternity renders all objects here so insignificant as 
to make us indifferent and negligent about them." — Johnson : " Sir, 
Dr. Cheyne has laid down a rule to himself on this subject which 
should be imprinted on every mind, ' To neglect nothing to secure 
my eternal peace, more than if I had been certified I should die 
within the day ; nor to mind anything that my secular obligations 
and duties demanded of me less than if I had been insured to live 
fifty years ihore.* " 

I must here observe, that though Dr. Johnson appeared now to be 
philosophically calm, yet his genius did not shine forth as in com- 

palpitation does not decrease. I am told that my stomach will soon recover its tone, and 
that the palpitation must cease in time. So I am willing to belieye ; and with this hope 
rapport the little remains of spirits which I can be supposed to have on the forty- 
seventh day of such an illness. Do not imagine I have relapsed, I only recover slower 
than I expected. If my letter is shorter than usual, the cause of it is a dose of physic, 
which has weakened me so much to-day that I am not able to write a long letter. I will 
make up for it next post, and remain always 

** Tour most sincerely affectionate Son, 

«« J. Macdonald.** 
He grew gradually worse ; and on the night before his death he wrote as follows 
finnn Frescati : 

** Mt osar Mothbr,— Though I did not mean to deceive you in my last letter from 
Some, yet certainly yon would have very little reason to conclude of the very great and 
eonttaat dangejr I have gone through ever since that time. My life, which is stiU 
almott entirely desperate, did not at that time appear to me so, otherwise I should hare 
repnsented, in its true colours, a fact which acquires very little horror by that means, 
and oomes with redoubled force by deception. There is no circumstance of danger and 
pain of which I have not had the experience, for a continued series of above a fortnight ; 
during which time I have settled my affairs, after my death, with as much distinctaess 
M the hurry and the nature of the thing could admit of. In case of the worst, the Abbtf 
Grant will be my executor in this part of the world, and Mr. Mackenzie in Scotland, 
wbflre my objeet has been to make you and my younger brother as independent of tho 
cldMt as possible."— B08WXLL. [Lady Margaret Macdonald survived till March 30th 
179B«— Eo.] 
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panics, where I have listened to Him with admiration. The vigoar 
of his mind was, however, sufficiently manifested, by his disoarering 
no symptoms of feeble relaxation in the dull, ''weary, flat, and nn- 
profitable " state in which we now were placed* 

I am inclined to think that it was on this day he composed tiw 
ftUowing Ode upon the Isle of Sky, which a few days afterwards hs 
showed me at Basay :— 

ODk. 

Fonti proftundiA dUusa recessibns, 

Sizepens prooelli% rnpibns obsita, 

Qaam grata defeuo virentem 

Skia Binmn nebolosa pandis ! 

flis cnra, credo, sedibns exnlat; 
His blanda eerte pax habitat locis: 
Non ira, non mceror quietia 
Inaidias meditatiir horis. 

At non caTat& mpe lateacere, 
ICenti nee Kgne montibns aTiia 
Prodest ragari, nee fremontea 
£ acopnlo numeraro flnetai. 

Hmnana virtu non sibi sufficit ; 
Datur nee seqniun caique animnm sibi 
Parare pone, at Stoiooram 
Seeta crepet nimis alta feUaz. 

Exastaantis pectoris impetam, 
Bex famine, solas ta regis arbiter, 
Mentisqae, te toUente, sargont, 
Te recidunt moderante flactos.* 

• Vabious Ksadinqs. 
Line 2. In the manuscript, Dr. Johnson, instead ol rupibua cMta, had written 
tmbribtu ttftda, and uoida nubibtUt but struck them both out. 

Lines 15 and 16. Instead of these two lines, he had written, bnt aftarwaida stniek 
out, the following : — 

** Parare posse, uteunque jactet 
Grandiloquus nimis alta Zeno.**— BoswBLL. 

[The following is a translation of the above Ode, altered from the ** BaM ! 
linetTebruary, 1786:— 

Close on old ocean's utmost bounds. 
Girt with wild waves and roeky mounds. 
How grateful to the wearied ejre 
Spreads thy green bosom, miaty SktbJ 

Care surely flies these soft retreats. 
And Peace adorns thy gentle seats; 
Nor Orief nor Anger's voice afflright 
The calm tranquillity of night. 
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After supper, Dr. Johnson told ns that Isaac Hawkins Browne 
drank freely for thirty years, and that he wrote his poem, " De ATiinri 
Immortalitate," in some of the la«t of iheae years. I listened to this 
with the eagerness of one who, conscions of being himself fond of 
wine, is glad to hear that a man of so much genius and good tliinlriTig 
as Browne had the same propensity. 

ICONDAY, SEPTEHBES 6. 

We set oat, accompanied by Mr. Donald Madeod (late of Canna) 
u our guide ; we rode for some time along the district of Slate, near 
ihe shore. The honses in general are made of turf covered with 
grass. The country seemed well peopled. We came into the district 
of Strath, and passed along a wild moorish tract of land tiU we 
srriyed at the shore. There we found good yerdure and some curious 
whin-rocks, or collections of stones, like the ruins of the foundationg 
of old buildings : we saw also three cairns of considerable sise. 

About a mile beyond Broadfoot ^Broadford] is Corrichatachin, a 
£Brm of Sir Alexander Macdonald's, possessed by Mr. Mackinnon,* 
who received us with a hearty welcome, as did his wife, who was 
what we call in Scotland a lady-like woman. Mr. Pennant, in the 
course of his tour to the Hebrides, passed two nights at this gentle- 
man's house. On its being mentioned that a present had here been 

And yet to climb the hilly heath. 
Or seek the hollow cave beneath. 
Or count the frhite waves as they flow. 
Can bring no cure to mental woe. 

AU human aid is weak. The mind 
Contentment cannot force or bind. 
And more delusive, weak, and vain 
The ancient Stoic's lofty strain ! 

The storms that heave the troubled breast, 

Great Kinq I Thou only lull*st to rest; 

And, as Thy wise decrees dispose. 

The tide of passion ebbs or flows.— £o.J 
• That ray readers may have my narrative in the style of the country through which 
I am travelling, it is proper to inform them that the cliief of a clan is denominated by his 
•amame alone ; as Macleod, Mackinnon, Mackintosh. To prefix Mr. to it would be a 
degradation from the Macleod, &e. My old friend, the laird of .Macfarlane, the great 
jmtiquary, took it highly amiss when General Wade called him Mr. Maefarlaot. Dr. 
Johnson said he could not bring himself to use this mode of address, it seemed to him 
to be too familiar, as it is the way in which, in all other places, intimates or infoiora 
are addressed. ^Vhen the chiefs have titles they are denominated by them, as Sir James 
Grant, Sir Allan Maclean. The other Highland gentlemen, of landed property, are 
deiKMninated by their estates, as Basay, Boisdale ; and the wives of all of them have the 
title of ladies. The tacksmen, or principal tenants, are named by their farms, as Kings- 
tmrgh, Corrichatachin ; and their wives are called the mistress of Kingsburgh, the mis- 
tn»s of Corrichatachin. Having given this explanation, I am at liberty to use that mode 
of speech which generally prevails in the Highlands and the Hebrides.— Boswell. 
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made to him of a curious Bpecimeu of Highland antiquity, Dr. Jdm- 

8on said, ** Sir, it was more than he deserved : the dog is a Whig." 

We here enjoyed the comfort of a table plentifully furnished, the 

satisfaction of which was heightened by a numerous and cheerful coxiif* 

pany ; and we, for the first time, had a specimen of the joyous social 

manners of the inhabitants of the Highlands. They ttdked in thrar 

own ancient language with fluent vivacity, and sung many Erse songs 

with such spirit that, though Dr. Johnson was treated with the 

greatest respect and attention, there were moments in which ho 

seemed to be forgotten. For myself, though but a Lowlander, 

having picked up a few words of the language, I presumed to mingle 

in their mirth, and joined in the choruses with as much glee as any 

of the company. Dr. Johnson being fatigued with his journey retired 

early to his chamber, where he composed the following Ode> 

addressed to Mrs. Thrale : — 

ODA. 
Fermeo terras, ubi nuda rapes 

Saxeas miscet neboHs ruinas, 

Torva ubi rident steriles colon! 

Bara labores. 

Fervagor gentes, hominum feromm 
Vita ubi nnllo decorata coltu 
Squallet informis, tngoriqae fumis 

Foeda latescit. 

Inter erroris salebrosa longi. 
Inter ignotae strepitus loquelae, 
Quot modis mecum, quid agat, requiro, 

Thralia dolcis ? 

Sen viri curaa pia nnpta mnlcet. 
Sen fovet mater sobolem benigna, 
Sive cum libris noyitate pascit 

Sednla mentem ; 

Sit memor nostri, ildeique merces, 

Stct fides constans, meritoqne blandom 

Thralise discant resonare nomen 

Litora Skise.* 
Scripium m Skid, Sept, G, 1773. 

* Johnson appears to have altered the last stanza of his Ode. In the copy given 
in the Oxford edition of his works, two lines stand thus — 

" Sit memor nostri, fldeique solvat 
Fida meroedem," &o,. 
The " Ode do Skia Insula" was, shortly after the publication of BoswelTs Jonrnalv 
translated as follows, by a lady, Miss Knight :— 

O'er stony lands, where naked rocks. 
The marks of nature's fearful shocks, 
Tn misty clouds appear; 
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TUESDAY, SEPTEUBEB 7. 

Dxu Jolmson was mucli pleased with his entertainment here. 
There were many good books in the house: Hector Boethius, in 
Latin ; Cave's Lives of the Fathers ; Baker's Chronicle ; Jeremy 
Collier's Church History ; Dr. Johnson's small Dictionary ; Cran- 
ford's Officers of State, and several more *. — a mezzotinto of Mrs. 
Brooks the actress (by some strange chance in Sky*), and also a 
print of Macdomdd of Clanranald, with a Latin inscription about the 
omelties after the battie of Culloden, which will never be forgotten. 

It was a very wet, stormy day ; we were therefore obliged to 
remain here, it being impossible to cross the sea to Easay. 

I employed a part of the forenoon in writing this Journal. 
The rest of it was somewhat dreary, from the gloominess of the 
weather and the uncertain state which we were in, as we could not 
tell but it might clear up every hour. Nothing is more painful to 

Through dismal fields, whose barren soil 
Derides the swain's laborious toil. 
My wandering steps I -bear. 

Throngh nations wild, a hardy race, 
Where life no cultivated grace, 

No elegance can know ; 
But shrinks abashed from human eyes, 
And in the smoky hoyel lies — 

Through scenes like these I go. 

Amidst unknown and barbarous speech. 
While wandering o'er this distant beau;h. 

In all my watery way ; 
How think'st thou of thy absent friend. 
How dost thou, whither dost thou tend-- 

My gentle ThraUa, say 7 

If, pious wife, thy husband's cares. 
Thou softly soothe, or infant heirs 

Watch o'er as mother kind ; 
Or 'mid the charms of lettered lore 
Thou add new treasures to thy store. 

And feed thy active mind ; 

Bemember me, thy friendship guard 
Of constant friendship due reward, 

Howe'cr on distant ground ; 
Ah ! let thy faith be still the same. 
And justly Thralia's pleasing name 

Shall Skia's shores resound.— £d. 

• Mr. CJroker states that Mrs. Brooks's father was a Scotchman of fhe name of 
WatooD, who lost his property and fled his country for the Stuart cause in 1745, a <dx- 
eumttuiee which would readily account for the lady's portrait being in the Highlands. 
We find that lieut. Thomas Watson, of Ogilvy's Regiment, tobacconist in Perth, ^fM» 
eonrietcd of high treason and sentenced to death, but reprieved. His name is in the list 
€f attainted persons. Exchequer Chamber, Edinburgh, Sept. 21, 1747.— £o. 
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the mind than a state of Bospense, especially when it depends upon 
the weather, concerning which there can be so little oalcolatioii. As 
Dr. Johnson said of onr weariness on the Monday at Abe(rdeei^ 
*' Sensation is sensation ;" Corrichatachin, which was last night a 
hospitable house, was, in my mind, changed to-day into a prison. 
After dinner I read some of Dr. Macpherson's " Dissertationa on 
the Ancient Caledonians." I was disgusted by the unsatiflfacfaay 
conjectures as to antiquity before the days of record. I waa happf 
when tea came. Such, I take it, is the state of those who live in tiie 
country. Meals are wished for from the cravings of vacuity of mind 
as well as from the desire of eating. I was hurt to find even such a 
temporary feebleness, and that I was so far firom being that robust 
wise man who is sufficient for his own happiness. I felt a kind of 
lethargy of indolence. I did not exert myself to get Dr. Johnson to 
talk, that I might not have the labour of writing down his oonvei^ 
sation. lie inquired here if there were any remains of the second 
sight. Mr. Macpherson, minister of Slate, said he was resolved not 
to believe it, because it was founded on no principle.— J OHirsoH: 
" There are many things, then, which we are sure arc true, that 
you will not believe. What principle is there why a loadstone 
attracts iron ; why an egg produces a chicken by heat ; why a tree 
grows upwards, when the natural tendency of all things is down- 
wards? Sir, it depends upon the degree of evidence that you 
havc.""^ Young Mr. Maokinnon mentioned one Mackenzie, who is 

* Johnson's reasoning* resembles that of Martin* who devotes a chapter of his work to 
*' An Account of the Second Sight, in Irish called Taish.** Martin was a firm believer, 
and is at some pains to vindicate the seers. ** If everything," he says, ** for which the 
learned arc not able to give a satisfying account be condemned as impossible, we may find 
many other things generally believed that must be rejected as false by this rule. For in- 
stance, yawning and its influence, and that the loadstone attracts iron, and yet tliese 
arc true as well as liarmlcss, though we can g^ve no satisfying account of their causes. 
And if we know so little of natural causes, how much less can we pretend to things that 
arc suponiatural V* (Martin's '* Western Islands." London, 1703.) Even in Martin's time 
the second sight had greatly declined ; not one in ten, ho said, saw it then that saw it 
twenty years before. Other supernatural beliefs were giving way. ** A spirit, by the 
country people called browny, was frequently seen in all the most considerable families in 
the isles and north of Scotland, in the shape of a tall man ; but within these twenty or 
thirty years past he is seen but rarely. There were spirits also that appeared in the 
shape of women, horses, swine, cats, and some like fiery balls, which would follow men 
in the fields ; but there has been but few instances of these for forty years past.'* The 
decline of these superstitions must be attributed to the efibrts of the clergy and to the 
greater intercourse which had taken place on the part of the tacksmen and chiefs with 
the southern districts. Education made little way in the Highlands until the Society 
for Propagating Christian Knowledge commenced its admirable labours in 1709 with>lM 
schooht extended before the close of the century to two hundred. Even in 1885 eerenty 
in the hundred of the population of the Hebrides were unable to read. Johnson** ero- 
dulity as to the second-sight, when he was so incredulous in other matters, is one of the 

uninent features in his strangely-mingled character. He was eager to beUevein super- 
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sfcOl alive, who Iiad often fainted in liis presence, and when he 
naoovered mentioned visionB which had been presented to him. 
He told Mr. Mackinnon that at such a place he should meet a 
jfbneral, and that such and such people would be the bearers, 
nuning four : and three weeks afterwards he saw what Mackenzie 
had predicted. The naming the yery spot in a country where a 
fbneral comes a long way, and the very people as bearers when 
thfire are so many out of whom a choice may be made, seems extra* 
ordinary. We should have sent for Mackenzie had we not been 
informed that he could speak no English. Besides, the facts were 
not related with sufficient accuracy. 

MiB, Mackinnon, who is a daughter of old Kingsburgh, told us 
that her fiither was one day riding in Sky, and some women, who 
were at work in a field on ijie side of the road, said to him they had 
heard two taUcks (that is, two voices of persons about to die), 
and what was remarkable, one of them was an English taisck, whidi 
tbey never heard before. When he returned, he at that very place 
met two funerals, and one of them was that of a woman who had 
come from Ihe main land, and could speak only English. This, she 
zemarked, made a great impression upon her fkther. 

How all the people here were lodged I know not. It was 
partly done by separating man and wife, and putting a number of 
men in one room, and of women in another.* 

nktond agency as some relief to that dread of death and morbid melancholy which 
eUmded his maseuUne understanding and gwraine piety. In this respect the En^ish 
philosopher, with all his town-bred tastes and habits, was <mi a level with the rode islander 
of tbaHdnrides, nnrsed amidst storms and solitade.— £o. 

* This introdoctioD of the travellers to the house of a Highland tacksman, or large 
ftrmer, aflbrded a fityourable specimen of the class ; and another was subsequently given 
St Kingsborgh. The reader may compare these sketches with the description of Dandle 
DinmonVs establishment at liddesdale. There were the same rough abundance and 
generous hospitality in all of them ; but the Highland domicile displayed a share of that 
fisiMlal politeness which descended from the chief to all the dan ; and there vros gene- 
rally more of *' book-learning.** Travelling from one end of a Highland parish to another 
was then a serious business. It was not merely that the roads were bad, but there weva 
•o many old fcw*iH«»« by the way whom yon could not pass by without calling upon, thai 
what with alate sitting at <Hie plaee, and a dance at another, a journey that is now per- 
lonMd in one day usually took a week or more. 

**For long, though cheerful, was the way; 
And life, alas I allows but one ill winter's day.'*--Ono2^. 

Conicfaatachin was always a taOX house. Its own inmates were numerous. These 
were, at the time of Johnson's visit, Lachlan Mackinnon and his son Charles, who lived 
tofethcr, and were married to mother and daughter— the ladies who did the honours of the 
teftKlrinkii^ to the travellers. There wore also present the ministers of Sleat and Strath, 
the ibrmer married to a daughter of the elder Corry. The elder Mrs. Mackinnon had 
beta pxeriously married to a Mr. Macalister, by whom she had a large fiunily. One of 
ttiese became governor of Foiang; two others rose to be colonels in the East-India 
Company's service; and a fourth purchased the estate of Strathaird in Skye. Old Corry 
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WEDNESDAY, 8EPTEMBBS 8. 

When I waked the rain was much heavier than yesterday ; but 
the wind had abated. By breakfast the day was better, and in a 
little while it was calm and clear. I felt my spirits much elated; 
the propriety of the expression, ** the sunshine of the breast," now 
struck me with peculiar force, for the brilliant rays penetrated into 
my very soul. Wo were all in better humour than before. Mn. 
Mackinnon, with unaffected hospitality and politeness, expressed 
her happiness in having such company in her house, and appeared to 
understand and relish Dr. Johnson's conversation, as indeed all the 
company seemed to do. When I knew she was old Kingsburgh's 
daughter, I did not wonder at the good appearance which she 
made. 

She talked as if her husband and family would emigrate rather 
than be oppressed by their landlord ; and said, ** How agreeable 
would it be if these gentlemen should come in upon us when we are 
in America!" Somebody observed that Sir Alexander Macdonald 
was always frightened at sea.— ^Johnson : " He is frightened at sea, 
and his tenants are frightened when he comes on land." 

We resolved to set out directly after breakfast. We had about 
two miles to ride to the sea-side, and there we expected to get one 
of the boats belonging to the fleet of bounty herring-busses then on 
the coast, or at least a good country fishing-boat. But while wo were 
preparing to set out, there arrived a man with the following card 
from the Eev. Mr. Donald Macqueen :— 

"Mr. Macqaeen's compliments to Mr. Boswell, and begs leaTe to acquaint him 
that, fearing the want of a proper boat, as mach as the rain of yetterdny, might have 
caused a stop, he is now at Sldanwden with Mai^gillichallnm's* carriage, to contqf 
him and Dr. Johnson to Basay, where they will meet with a most hearty welconu^ and 
where Madeod, being on a visit, now attends their motions. 

"Wednesday afternoon.*' 

This card was most agreeable ; it was a prologne to that hodpi- 

lived sixteen years after Johnson's visit, bat his son died the year following it, 1T74. The 
farm is still in the possession of the same hospitable family, the present Oorry being th» 
great grandson of Johnson's entertainer. The younger Mrs. Mackinnon lived till past 
ninetyi and loved to talk of the visits of Pennant and Johnson. The fsnns of Conieha- 
tachin and Kin^sbur^h have undergone as great a reyolution in the way of agricnttoral 
improvement as any in the Highlands. The arable land in both is cultivated vrith as 
great care and skill as can be found in the fertile districts of the south. In Johnson's 
time there was not even a turnip or cabbage grown at Corriohataehin ; there is now a 
large garden, producing all the frmts commonly grown in Scotland, with no eontempU 
ible show of the most delicate flowers and shrubs, including aliischia ten feet high, and 
a hydrangea that covers a space of twelve feet, and is loaded with flowers. This "latter- 
day" flush of fruit and blossom extends over all the island. Talisker and Kingsborgh 
hare fine gardens ; and Dunveg^an has, in addition a conservatory.— Ed. 
• The Highland expression for Laird of Rasay.^BoswBLL. 
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table and tral; polite reception whidi we found at Basay. In tt 

Httle while amred Mr. Donald Macqueen himaelf; a decent 

- miniat«r, an elderly man widi his own black hair, conrteous, and 

inttiker slow of speech, but candid, sensible, and well informed — nay, 
^ learned. Along with him came, sa oni pilot, a gentleman whom I had 
' a great deaire to see, Mr. Malcolm Macleod, one of the Eaaay family, 
:l oelebroted in liie year 1745-6. He waa now siity-two years of age, 
■__ hale and weU-proportioned, with a manly conntenance, and tanned 
■i' l^ the weather, yet having a ruddiness in his checks, over a great 
5 part of which his rough beard extended. Hia eye was quick and 
:-. liT^, yet his look was not fierce, but he appeared at once firm and 
.^ good-humoured- He wore a pair of brogues. Tartan hose which came 
s£ up only near to his knees, and left them bare, a purple camblet 
- kilt, a black waistcoat, a short green cloth coat bound widi gold cord, 
s. a yellowish bushy wig, a large blue bonnet with a gold thread button. 
£ I never saw a figure that gave a more perfect representation of a 
'I Highland gentleman. I wished much to have a picture of him just 
J as he was. I found him &ank and poUte, in the true sense ol&a 
I wrad. 
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laid npon losing bis pocket-book, it was ntber an inconyenienee 
tbanaloss. He told ns be now reoollected tbat be dreamt the ni^ 
before tbat be pat bis staff into a river, and cbanced to let it go, and 
it was carried down the stream and lost. " So now you see," said be, 
"iliat I baye lost my spurs ; and tbis story is better tban many of 
liiose wbicb we baye concerning second-sigbt and dreams." M& 
Haoqneen said be did not belieye the second-sight ; that be neyes 
BEiet with any weU-attested instances ; and if be should, be should 
tmpate them to chance; because all who pretend to tbat quality 
often £ul in their predictions, tiiough they take a great scope, and 
sometimes interpret literally, sometimes fiigaratiyely, so as to suit the 
Ofouts. 

He told us, tbat since be came to be minister of the parish 
irbere be now is, the belief of witchcraft or charms was very com- 
BMQ, insomuch that be bad many prosecutions before bis session 
(Qie parochial ecclesiastical court) against women, for haying by those 
IBeans carried off the milk from people's cows. He disregarded them ; 
ind there is not now the least yestige of tbat superstition. He 
preached against it; and in order to giye a strong proof to the 
people that there was nothing in it, be said from the pulpit that eyeiy 
woman in the parish was welcome to take the milk from bis cows, 
piroyided she did not touch them.* 

Dr. Johnson asked him as to Fingal. He said be could repeat 
some passages in the original, that he beard bis grand&tber bad a 
90py of it ; but that be could not affirm that Ossian composed all that 
poem as it is now published. This came pretty much to what Dr. 
Fdmson bad maintained, though he goes farther and contends that 
ct IS no better than sucb an epic poem as be could make from the 
pong of Bobin Hood ; tbat is to say, tbat, except a few passages, 
tliere is nothing truly ancient but the names and some yague tradi- 
tions. Mr. Macqueen alleged that Homer was made up of detached 

* Mr. Macqueen communicated to Pennant an account of the Grugaich Stones, 
ho noure d with libations of milk from the hand of the dairy-maid. The offering' to 
Qn^aeh was made upon the Sunday, for the preservation of the cattle on the ensuing 
WwA. It appears from the statistical account, that so late as 1770, the women who 
jH)fn di»i* a herd of cattle in the island of Trodda, were in the habit of pouring daily 
aqwstity of milk on a hollow stone for the Grugach. Mr. Macqueen went to Trodda 
OB porpose to preach down the superstition, but he was not successful. The worthy 
■inister had, early in life, been a piurtial believer in the second-sight. In that strange 
faraso of absurdity and vanity, the *' Treatise on the Second Sight, by Theophilns 
iBtnlsnns** (Macleod of Hamir, 1763), is a letter from Mr. Macqueen to the author, in 
wideh he states that the visions were not seen by thq external organ, otherwise all clear- 
righted people must have seen them, but that the vision was a representation made to 
Ik* imagination by some spirit, either good or bad. The worthy minister lived to dis-> 
end the whole shadowy tribe of the seers ; and nothing can be more puerile or ridiculous 
than the cases cited by Martin and Theophilns Insulanus.— Ed 
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fragments. Pr. JohnBon denied this ; obscrying tliat it had been 
one work originally, and that you coiUd not put a book of the Iliad 
out of its place ; and ho belie?cd the same might be said of the 
Odyssey. 

The approach to Basay was very pleasing. We saw before us a 
beautiful bay, well defended by a rocky coast; a good &mily 
mansion ; a fine verdure about it, with a considerable number oi 
trees, and beyond it hills and mountains in gradation of wildness. 
Our boatmen sung with great spirit. Dr. Johnson observed that 
naval music was very ancient. As we come near the shore the sing- 
ing of our rowers was succeeded by that of reapers, who were busy 
at work, and who seemed to shout as much as to sing while they 
worked with a bounding activity. Just as we landed I observed a 
cross, or rather the ruins of one, upon a rock, which had to me a 
pleasing vestige of religion. I perceived a large company coming 
out from the house ; we met them as we walked up. There were 
Basay himself, his brother Dr. Maclcod, his nephew the Laird of 
Maokinnon, the Laird of Macleod, Colonel Macleod of Talisker, 
an officer ih the Dutch service, a very genteel man, and a faithful 
branch of the family, Mr. Macleod, of Muiravenside, best known 
by the name oF Sandy Macleod, who was long in exile on account 
of the part which he took in 1745,* and several other persons. We 
were welcomed upon the green and conducted into the house, where 
we were introduced to Lady Easay, who was surrounded by a nume- 
rous family, consisting of three sons and ten daughters. The laird 
of Basay is a sensible, polite, and most hospitable gentleman. I 
was told that his island of Basay and that of Bona (from wliich the 
eldest son of the family has his title), and a considerable extent of 
the land which he has in Sky, do not altogether yield him a very 
largo revenue, and yet he lives in great splendour ; and so far is he 
from distressing his people, that in the present rage for emigration 
not a man has left his estate. 

* Mr. Macleod was a cou^n of Clanranald's, and was deputed by the Jacobite party to 
proceed to the Isle of Skyc, in order to induce Macleud and Sir Alexander Macdonald 
to join in the rising. If he had succeeded in procuring the adhesion of those two 
powerful chiefs, tlie Prince's army would have been a much more formidable force. It 
is said they could have brought twelve hundred broadswords to the field. Both Macleod 
and Sir Alexander, however, continued firm to the Royalist cause. Tlie Prince landed 
nbout the middle of July ; and so early as August 3rd we find Macleod M-riting to his 
friend Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, the Lord President, that Sir Alexander Macdonald 
and himself gave no countenance to the rebels, but used all the interest they had with 
their neighbours to follow the same prudent course. ("Culloden Papers,'* p. 804.) 
Macleod afterwards joined the Royalist army with a body of 400 men; but there can be 
little doubt that both the Macleod and Macdonald clans would rather have been on the 
^ide. A pardon to Mr. A. Macleod passed the Great Seal July 11, 1778. He died 
-r 80, 1784.— £o. 
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It was past six o'clock when we arrived. Some excellent brandy 
was served round immediately, according to the custom of the High- 
lands, where a dram is generally taken every day ; they call it a 
scalch. On a sido'board was placed for us who had come off the sea 
a substantial dinner and a variety of wines ; then we had coffee and 
tea. I observed in the room several elegantly bound books and other 
marks of improved life. Soon afterwards a fiddler appeared, and a 
little ball began. Easay himself danced with as much spirit as any 
man, and Malcolm bounded Uke a roe. Sandy Macleod, who has at 
times an excessive flow of spirits, and had it now, was, in his days 
of absconding, known by the name of M'Cruslick, which, it seems, 
was the designation of a kind of wild man in the Highlands, some- 
tliing between Proteus and Don Quixote, and so he was called here ; 
he made much jovial noise. Dr. Johnson was so delighted with this 
scene, that he said, " I know not how we shall get away." It enter- 
tained me to observe him sitting by while we danced, sometimes in 
deep meditation, sometimes smiling complacently, sometimes looking 
upon Hooke's Eoman History, and sometimes talking a little, amidst 
the noise of the ball, to Mr. Donald Macqueen, who anxiously 
gathered knowledge from him. He was pleased with Macqueen, and 
said to me, " This is a critical man, sir. There must be great vigoui 
of mind to make him cultivate learning so much in the isle of Sky, 
where he might do without it ; it is wonderful how many of the 
new publications he has ; there must be a snatch of every opportu- 
nity." Mr. Macqueen told me that his brother (who is the fourth 
generation of the family following each other as ministers of the 
parish of Snizort) and ho joined together and bought, from time to 
time, such books as had reputation. Soon after we came in, a black 
cock and grey hen which had been shot were shown with their 
feathers on to Dr. Johnson, who had never seen that species of 
bird before. We had a company of thirty at sapper, and all was 
good humour and gaiety without intemperance. 

THXTBSDAY, 8EFTEMBBB 9. 

At breakfast this morning, among a profusion of other things, 
there were oat-cakes, made of what is called graddaned meal ; that 
is, meal made of grain separated from the husks, and toasted by 
fire, instead of being threshed and Idln-dried. This seems to be bad 
management, as so much fodder is consumed by it. Mr. Macqueen^ 
however, defended it by saying that it is doing the thing much 
quicker, as one operation effects what is othervnse done by two. His 
chief reason, however, was, that the servants in Sky are, according 
to him, a faithless pack, and steal what they can ; so that mmcL ^ 

1 
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sayed by the corn passing but once throngh their hands, as at each 
time thej pilfer some. It appears to me that the graddaning is a 
strong proof of the lazmess of the Highlanders, who will rather make 
fire act for them at the expense of fodder than labour themselTes. 
There was also what I cannot help disliking at breakfast, cheese ,- 
it is the custom over all the Highlands to have it, and it oflezt smells 
very strong, and poisons to a certain degree the elegance of an 
Indian repast. The day was showery ; however, Easay and I took 
a walk, and had some cordial c<Hiversation. I conceived a more 
than ordinary regard for this worthy gentleman. His family has 
possessed this island above four hundred years. It is the remains 
of the estate of Macleod of Lewis, whom he represents. When we 
returned, Dr. Johnson walked with us to see the old chapel. He 
was in fine spirits. He said, " This is truly the patriarchal life ; this 
is what we came to find." 

Affcer dinner, M'Cruslick, Malcolm, and I went out with guns, to 
try if we could find any black-cock ; but we had no sport, owing to 
a heavy rain. I saw here what is called a Danish fort. Our evening 
was passed as last night was. One of our company, I was ixM, had 
hurt himself by too much study, particulariy of infidel metaphjenidans ; 
of which he gave a proof on second-sight being mentioned. He imme- 
diately retailed some of the fallacious arguments of Voltaire and i 
Hume against miracles in general. Infidelity in a Highland gentle^ 
man appeared to me peculiarly ofiensive. I was sorry for him, as he 
had otherwise a good character. I told Dr. Johnson that he had 
studied himself into infidelity. — Johnson : '* Then he must study 
himself out of it again. That is the way. Drinking largely will 
sober him again." 

FBIDAY, SBPTBHBEB 10. 

Having resolved to explore the island of Easay, which could be 
done only on foot, I last night obtained my fellow-traveller's per- ^ 
mission to leave him for a day, he being unable to take so hardy a 
walk. Old Mr. Malcolm Macleod, who had obligingly promised to 
accompany me, was at my bedside between five and six. I sprang 
up immediately, and he and I, attended by two other gentlemen, 
traversed the country during the whole of this day. Though we had 
passed over not less than four-and-twenty miles of very rugged 
ground, and had a Highland dance on the top of Dim Can, the high- 
est mountain in the island, we returned in the evening not at all 
fatigued, and piqued ourselves at not being outdone at the nightly 
ball by our less active friends who had remained at home. 

My survey of Easay did not furnish much which can interest 
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my readers ; I shall therefore put into as short a compass as I can 
the observations upon it which I find registered in my journal. It 
is about fifteen English miles long, and four broad. On the south 
side is the laird's family seat, situated on a pleasing low spot. The 
old tower of three storeys, mentioned by Martin, was taken down 
soon after 1746, and a modem house supplies its place. There are 
very good grass-fields and corn-lands about it well dressed. I 
observed, however, hardly any inclosures, except a good garden, 
plentifully stocked with vegetables, and strawberries, raspberries, 
currants, &c. 

On one of the rocks just where we landed, which are not high, 
there is rudely carved a square, with a crucifix in the middle. Here, 
it is said, the Lairds of Easay, in old times, used to offer up their 
devotions. I could not approach the spot without a grateful recol* 
lection of the event commemorated by this symbol. 

A little from the shore, westward, is a kind of subterraneous 
bouse. There has been a natural fissure or separation of the rock, 
running towards the sea, which has been roofed over with long 
stones, and above them torf has been laid ; in that place the inha- 
bitants used to keep their oars. There are a number of trees near the 
house, which grow well ; some of them of a pretty good size. They 
are mostly plane and ash. A little to the west of the house is an 
old ruinous chapel, unroofed, which never has been very curious. 
We here saw some human bones of an uncommon size ; there was 
a heel-bone, in particular, which Dr. Macleod said was such, that if 
the foot was in proportion, it must have been twenty-seven inches 
long. Dr. Johnson would not look at the bones ; he started back 
from them with a striking appearance of horror. Mr. Macqueen 
told us that it was formerly much the custom in these isles to have 
human bones lying above the ground, espedfdly in the windows of 
churches. On the south of the ehapel is the family burying-place. 
Above the door, on the cast end of it, is a small bust or image of 
the Virgin Mary, carved upon a stone which makes part of the wall. 
There is no church upon the island.' It is annexed to one of the 
parishes of Sky; and the minister comes and preaches either in 
JSasay's house or some other house, on certain Sundays. I could 
not but value the family seat more for having even the ruins of a 
chapel close to it. There was something comfortable in the thought 
of being so near a piece of consecrated ground. Dr. Johnson said : 
" I look with reverence upon every place that has been set apart 
for religion ;" and he kept off his hat while he was within the walls 

of the chapel. 

1% 
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IH dihX «o»es, which Martin mentions as pyramids for deceased 

' '• *^swd in » st'micirculai- line, which contained within it the 

i!***^^ Ther mirkcd out the boundaries of the sacred territory 

*^ rh^a which' an asylum was to be had. One of them, which we 

Jm^ tfd upon our landing, made the first point of the semicircle. 

•fji^re ar« f«w of them now remaining. A good way farther north, 

there i* a ^^^ ^^ buildings about four feet high : they run from the 

jliore on the east along the top of a pretty high eminence, and so down 

t> the shore on the west, in much the same direction with the crosses. 

KAsav took them to be the marks for the asylum; but Malcolm 

thouifht them to be false sentinels, a common deception, of which 

. ^jj^a^j^ occur in Martin, to make invaders imagine an island better 

sftttfUeil. Mr. Donald Macqucen justly, in my opinion, supposes the 

.ojoca which form the inner circle to be the church's land-marks. 

The south end of the island is much covered with large stones or 

j.y strata. The laird has enclosed and planted part of it with firs, 

and he showed me a considerable space marked out for additional 

plantations. 

J}un Can is a mountain three computed miles from the laird's 
liQiiae. The ascent to it is by consecutive risings, if that expression 
nay be used when valleys intervene, so that there is but a short rise 
at once ; but it is certainly very high above the sea. The palm of 
altitude is disputed for by the people of Rasay and those of Sky ; the 
Ibrmer contending for Dun Can, the latter for the mountains in Sky 
oTer against it. We went up to the east side of Dun Can pretty 
easily- It is mostly rocks all around, the points of which hem the 
summit of it. Sailors, to whom it was a good object as they pass j 
along) call it Rasay *s cap. Before we reached this mountain, we 
passed by two lakes. Of the first, Malcolm told me a strange fabulous 
tradition. He said, there was a wild beast in it, a sea horse, which 
came and devoured a man's daughter ; upon which the man lighted f 
a great fire, and had a sow roasted at it, the smell of which attracted 
the monster. In the fire was put a spit. The man lay concealed 
behind a low wall of loose stones, and he had an avenue formed for 
the monster, with two rows of large flat stones, which extended from 
the fire over the summit of the hill, till it reached the side of the loch. 
The monster came, and the man with the red-hot spit destroyed it 
Malcolm showed me the little hiding-place, and the rows of stones. 
He did not laugh when he told this story. I recollect having seen in 
the " Scots Magazine," several years ago, a poem upon a similar tale, 
perhaps the same, translated from the Erse, or Irish, called " Albin and 
• '^--'tfhterofMey."* 

BUtion appeared in the " Soots' Magazine" for 17M. It was by Jerome 
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There is a large tract of land, possessed as a common, in llasay. 
They have no regulations as to number of cattle. Every man puts 
upon it as many as he chooses. From Dun Can northward, till you 
reach the other end of the island, there is much good natural pasture 
unincumbered by stones. We passed over a spot, which is appro- 
priated for the exvrcising ground. In 1745, a hundred fighting men 
were reviewed here, as Malcolm told me, who was one of the officers 
that led them to the field. They returned home all but about four- 
teen. What a princely thing is it to be able to furnish such a band! 
llasay has the true spirit of a chief. He is, without exaggeration, a 
father to his people. 

There is plenty of lime-stone in the island, a great quarry of free- 
stone, and some natural woods, but none of any age, as they cut the 
trees for common country uses. The lakes, of which there are many^ 
are well stocked with trout. Malcolm catched one of four-and-twenty 
pounds weight in the loch next to Dun Can, which, by the way, is 
certainly a Danish name, as most names of places in these islands 
are.* 

The old castle, in which the family of Rasay formerly resided, is situ- 
ated upon a rock very near the sea. The rock is not one mass of stone, 
but a concretion of pebbles and earth, so firm that it does not appear 
to have mouldered. In this remnant of antiquity, I found nothing 
worthy of being noticed, except a certain accommodation rarely to be 
found at the modem houses of Scotland, and which Dr. Johnson and 
I sought for in vain at the Laird of Kasay's new-bailt mansion, where 
nothing else was wanting. I took the liberty to tell the Laird it was 
a shame there should be such a deficiency in civilized times. He 
acknowledged the justice of the remark ; but perhaps some genera- 
tions may pass before the want is supplied. Dr. Johnson observed to 
me, how quietly people will endure an evil, which they might at any 
time very easily remedy ; and mentioned as an instance, that the pre- 
sent family of llasay had possessed the island for more than four hun- 
di'ed years, and never made a commodious landing place, though a 
few men with pickaxes might have cut an ascent of stairs out of any 
part of the rock in a week's time. 

The north end of llasay is as rocky as the south end. From it I 
saw the little isle of Fladda, belonging to Rasay, all fine green 
ground ; and Bona, which is of so rocky a soil, that it appears to be a 

Stone, a young man in Dankeld. who was the first to collect and translate the ancient 
poems of the Highlands. The original, according to Stone's copy, and his translation 
with a literal translation of the original, are given in the Appendix to the Highland 
Society's Report on the Poems of Ossian.— Ed. 

* 2>tm, a very common prefix in the names of places, in the ancient British signi- 
4fid stronghold, or fortified hill. Can is the Celtic for kead.^En, 
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parement. I was told, however, that it has a great deal of grass in 
the interstices. The Laird has it all in his own hands. At this end 
of the island of Rasay is a cave in a striking situation. It is in a 
recess of a great deft, a good way up from the sea. Before it the 
ocean roars, being dashed against monstrous broken rocks — grand and 
awful propuffhacula. On the right hand of it is a longitudinal ea^ 
very low at the entrance, but higher as you advance. The sea having 
scooped it out, it seems strange and unaccountable that the interior 
part, where the water must have operated with less force, should be 
loftier than that which is more immediately exposed to its violence. 
The roof of it is all covered with a kind of petrifications formed by 
drops, which perpetually distil from it. The first cave has been a 
place of much safety. I find a great difficulty in describing visible 
objects. I must own, too, that the old castle and cave, like many 
other things, of which one hears much, did not answer my expecta- 
tions. People are everywhere apt to magnify the curiosities of tiieir 
country. 

This island has abundance of black cattle, sheep, and goats, — a 
good many h(»'ses, which are used for ploughing, carrying out dung, 
and other works of husbandry. I believe the people never ride. 
There are indeed no roads through the island, unless a few detached 
beaten tracks deserve that name. Most of the houses aro upon the 
shore; so that all the people have little boats, and catch fish. There 
is great plenty of potatoes here. There are blackcock in extraordi- 
nary abundance, moor-fowl, plover, and wild pigeons, which seemed 
to me to be the same as we have in pigeon-houses, in their state of 
nature. Kasay has no pigeon-house. There are no hares nor rabbits 
in the island, nor was there ever known to be a fox, till last year, 
when one was landed on it by some malicious person, without whose 
aid he could not have got thither, as that animal is known to be a very 
bad swimmer. He has done much mischief. There is a great deal of r 
fish caught in the sea round Kasay; it is a place where one may live 
in plenty, and even in luxury. There are no deer ; but Rasay told us 
he would get some. 

They reckon it rains nine months in the year in this island, owing 
to its being directly opposite to the western coast of Sky, where the 
watery clouds are broken by high mountains. The hills here, and 
indeed all the heathy grounds in general, abound with the sweet 
smelling plant which the Highlanders call ^atU [sweet gale or bog- 
myrtle], and (I think) with dwarf juniper in many places. There is 
enough of turf, which is their fuel, and it is thought there is a mine 

h are the observations which I made upon the island of Kasay, 
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upon comparing it with the description given by Martin, whose book 
we had with ns. 

There has been an ancient league between the families of Maj^ 
donald and Kasay. Whenever the head of either feimily dies, his 
sword is given to the head of the other. The present Easay has the 
late Sir James Macdonald's sword. Old Basay joined the Highland 
army in 1745, but prudently guarded against a forfeiture, by pre- 
viously conveying his estate to the present gentleman, his eldest son. 
On that occasion, Sir Alexander, father of the late Sir James Mao- 
donald, was very friendly to his neighbour. ^ Do n't be afraid, Kasay," 
said he ; *< I'll use all my interest to keep you safe; and if your estate 
should be taken. 111 buy it for the family." — ^And he would hove 
done it. 

Let me now gather some gold dust, — some more fragments of Dr. 
Johnson's ccmversation, without regard to order of time. He said, 
** he thought very highly of Bentley ; that no man now went so far 
in the kinds of learning that he cultivated ; that the many attacks on 
him were owing to envy, and to a desire of being known, by being in 
competition with such a man ; that it was safe to attack him, because 
he never answered his opponents, but let them die away. It was at- 
tacking a man who would not beat them, because his beating them 
would make them live the Icmger." And he was right not to answer; 
for, in his hazardous method of writing, he could not but be often 
enough wrong; so it was better to leave things to their general ap- 
pearance, than own himself to have erred in particulars. — He said, 
** Mallet was the prettiest dressed puppet about town, and always 
kept good company. That, from his way of talking, he saw, and 
always said, that he had not written any part of the " Life of the Duke 
of Marlborough," though perhaps he intended to do it at some time, 
in which case he was not culpable in taking the pension.* That he 

* Sarah DachesB of Marlborough left by her will to Mr. Glover, the author of 
**Ijeonida8," and Mr. Mallet Jointly, the som of lOOOI. and all the family papers, that they 
might write a life of the great Dnke. Glover declined the task, and the whole de- 
Tolved upon Mallet. He received also a pension from the second Doke of Marlboroagh 
to promote his industry, but after his death it was found he had not written a line on 
the subject. He may have intended to do it at some time, as Johnson apologetically 
remarks, but his intention could not be very decided as he lived twenty-one years 
after receiving the legacy. Davies, in his Life of Garrick, relates an amusing anecdote 
connected with this unwritten Life of Marlborough. Mallet hinted to Garrick that he 
had found a niche for him in the Life. The manager of course was oveijoyed. '* Well, 
faith, Mallet, you have the art of surprising your friends in the most unexpected and 
the politest manner ! But why won t you, now, who are so well qualified, write something 
ft)r the stage ? You should relax. Interpone tuis—h&? you know ! for I am sure the 
theatre is a mere matter of diversion, a pleasure to you." « Why," said the other, " to 
tell you the truth, I have, whenever I could rob the Duke of an hour or so, employed 
myself in adapting La Motte's 'Tnes de Castro* to the English stage, and here it is." 
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Imagined the Duchess furnished the materials for her 'Apology/ which 
Hooke wrote, and Hooke furnished the words and the order, and all 
that in which the art of writing consists. That the Duchess had not 
superior parts, but was a bold, frontless woman, who knew how to 
make the most of her opportunities in life. That Hooke got a large 
sum of money for writing her ' Apology.' That he wondered Hooke 
should have been weak enough to insert so profligate a maxim, as 
that to tell another's secret to one's friend, is no breach of confidence; 
though perhaps Hooke, who was a virtuous man, as his history shows, 
and did not wish her well, though he wrote her * Apology,' might see 
its ill tendency, and yet insert it at her desire. He was acting only 
ministerially." — I apprehend, however, that Hooke was bound to 
give his best advice. I speak as a lawyer. Though I have had clients 
whose causes I could not, as a private man, approve ; yet, if I under- 
took them, I would not do anything that might be prejudicial to 
them, even at their desire, without warning them of their danger. 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 11. 

It was a storm of wind and rain ; so we could not set out. I wrote 
some of this Journal, and talked a while with Dr. Johnson in his room, 
and passed the day, I cannot well say how, but very pleasantly. I 
was here amused to find Mr. Cumberland's comedy of the " Fashionable 
Lover," in which he has very well drawn a Highland character — Colin 
Macleod— -of the same name with the family under whose roof we now 
were. Dr. Johnson was much pleased with the Laird of Macleod, who 
is indeed a most promising youth, and with a noble spirit struggles 
with difficulties and endeavours to preserve his people. He has been 
left with an encumbrance of forty thousand pounds debt, and annuities 
to the amount of thirteen hundred pounds a year. Dr. Johnson said : 
" If he gets the better of all this, he'll be a hero ; and I hope he will. 
I have not met with a young man who had more desire to learn, or 
who has learnt more. I have seen nobody that I wish more to do a 
kindness to than Macleod." Such was the honourable eulogium on this 
young chieftain, pronounced by an accurate observer, whose praise was 
never lightly bestowed.* 

The manager embraced " £lvira"with raptare.and brought it forward with all expedition. 
With respect to Mallet's dress, alluded to by Johnson, Davies states that the poet's 
wife selected and purchased his clothes, and that his favourite dress was a suit of black 
velyet ! On the whole Mallet was a yery successful but unp/lncipled literary adven- 
turer. His ballad of " William and Margaret, " and his connexion with Pop<) and Gib- 
bon, will carry his name down to posterity, but none will envy his fame.— Ed. 

* Pennant is no less eulogistic of the young laird. And at a subsequent period 
Bums characterised him as 

" a chieftain worth gowd. 

Pbough bred among mountains o snnw.* 
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There is neither justice-of-peace nor constable in Kasay. Sky has 
Mr. Maeleod of Ulinish, who is the sheriff-substitute, and no other 
justice-of-peaee. The want of the execution of justice is much felt 
among the islanders. Maeleod very sensibly observed, that taking 
away the heritable jurisdictions had not been of such service in the 
islands as was imagined. They had not authority enough in lieu of 
them. What could formerly have been settled at Once, must now 
either take much time and trouble or be neglected. Dr. Johnson said : 
*' A country is in a bad state which is governed only by laws; because 
a thousand things occur for which laws cannot provide, and where 
authority ought to interpose. Now, destroying the authority of the 
chiefs set the people loose. It did not pretend to bring any positive 
good, but only to cure some evil ; and I am not well enough acquainted 
with the country to know what degree of evil the heritable jurisdictions 
occasioned." I maintained hardly any ; because the chiefs generally 
acted right for their own sakes.* 

For ibis compliment, however, Maeleod was indebted to a circomstance which, 
in Johnson's eyes, would have been a sad stain on his escutcheon— at the period 
of the French Revolution, he became one of the " Friends of the People." It was 
unfortunate for his tenantry that Maeleod imbibed the military spirit of the times, 
and, by entering the army, divorced himself from Skye and Dunvegan. He raised 
an independent company in 1776, and served in America. In 1780, he was appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel of the second battalion of the 42nd re^ment, afterwards the 
7:3rd, which he accompanied to India, distinguishing himself in various campaigns 
On his return to this country he was elected representative in Parliament for his 
native county of Inverness. Maeleod married early in life a daughter of Mackenzie 
of Suddy, who died in 1784, while her husband was abroad as Commander-in-chief on 
the Malabar coast. He himself died at Gaemsey, August 16, 1801, being then in his 
forty-seventh year, and holding the rank of Lieutenant-General in the army. He left 
a son, John Norman Maeleod, who was sometime M.P. for Sudbury, and died in I83o, 
aged also forty-seven. General Maeleod does not seem to have added the humble 
virtue of economy to his acknowledged talents and bravery. He left the estate bur- 
dened to the amount of 20,000i. more than he received it, though he had sold part of 
the ancient patrimony. His son was compelled still farther to reduce the Maeleod 
possessions, and the present laird, grandson of Johnson's host, entered upon an 
estate greatly encumbered and with a numerous population. The destitution crisis 
of 1846 fell heavily on Skye ; Maeleod fought manfully with his difficulties, and made 
Rtrenuons exertioBS to relieve and support his people; but he was ruined in the 
struggle, and the property was placed under trust. — ^Ed. 

* The Rev. Donald Macqueen, a highly competent authority on such a point, in his 
communication to Pennant (1772), observes, that*' while the spirit of clanship preserved 
any of its warmth, the chieftain seldom intended an injury; and when any was offered 
it was soon demolished by the weight of a multitude ; but when this balance of power 
was weakened and dissolved, the people lay much at meroy. In a time of long 
minority, or when the proprietor took it into his head to visit London or Edinburgh, 
the estate being left under the management of a bailiff, who generally was the steward 
or factor, the rights of mankind were often trampled under foot" He adds, " In a 
very seasonable hour the heritable jurisdictions were abolished; and sheriffd depending 
upon the sovereign alone appointed to dispense justice, which was surely a great relief 
to the lieges, where their sphere of action was not too extensive for themselves or 
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Dr. JohnKm was now wishing to move. There was not enongli of 
intellectoal entertainment for him, after he had satisfied his enriositf, 
which he did hy asking questions till he had exhansted the island; 
and where there was so nnmeroos a company, mostly yonng people, 
there was such a flow of familiar talk, so much noise, and so much 
singing and dancing, that little opportunity was left for his energetic 
conTersation. He seemed sensible of this ; for when I told him how 
happy they were at having him there, he said : " Yet we have not 
been able to entertain them mnch*" — ^I was fretted, from irritability of 
nerres, by M'Cmslick's too-obstreperons mirth. I complained of it to 
my friend, obserring we should be better if he was gone. — " No^ sir," 
said he. " He pnts something into onr society, and takes nothing eut 
of it." — ^Dr. Johnson, however, had several opportanities of instructing 
the company ; but I am sorry to say, that I did not pay suflBLcient 
attention to what passed, as his discourse now turned diiefly on 
mechanics, agriculture, and such subjects, rather than on science and 
wit. Last night Lady Ilasay showed him the operation of wawking 
cloth — that is, thickening it in the same manner as is done by a miU. 
Here it is performed by women, who kneel upon the ground and rub 
it with both their hands, singing an Erse song all the time. He was 
asking questions while they were performing this operation, and, 
amidst their loud and wild howl, his voice was heard even in the 
room above.* 

They dance here every night. The queen of our ball was the eldest 
Miss Macleod of Ilasay, an elegant well-bred woman, and celebrated 
for her beauty over all those regions by the name of Miss Flora 
Rasay.f There seemed to be no jealousy — ^no discontent among 
them ; and the gaiety of the scene was such, that I for a moment 
doubted whether unhappiness had any place in Rasay.it But my 

substitutes ; even in that case the people mustered up more spirit, and acquired 
some knowledge of the rights they were horn to."— Ed. 

* The wawldng of cloth is still a favourite employment, and always the occasion of 
a gathering of neighbours and a merry-making.— £o. 

f She had been some time at Edinburgh, to which she again went, and was married 
to my worthy neighbour, Colonel Mure Campbell, now Earl of Loudoun; but she diod 
soon afterwards, leaving one daughter. — ^Boswbll. 

X The little Court of Rasay, with its hospitality, elegance and beauty, is minutely 
described by Johnson both in his ** Journey " and in his letters to Mrs. Thrale. The 
whole rental of thie laird did not exceed 250/. a year, but he had a large farm in his 
own hands, and every year sold numbers of cattle. The rental of the estate is now 
1,021 1. 2«. M. of which about 4671. is paid by crofters or small tenants, at rents not exceed- 
ing ten pounds each. Distress and privation have reduced the poor islanders. " Betos 
1646," says the present Laird of Basay, " the chief means of livelihood of such as had 
^«Qd were potatoes, the occasional sale of what overstock they reared of the twaii btMd 

Highland cattle, supplemented by the proceeds of fishing, and by the earulngs 
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delasion was soon dispelled by recollectiag the following lines of mj 
fellow-traveller : — 

" Yet liope not life from pain or danger free. 
Or think the doom of man reversed for theef* 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBEB 12. 

It was a beautiful day; and, although we did not approve of 
travelling on Sunday, we resolved to set out, as we were in an island 
from whence one must take occasion as it serves. Macleod and 
Talisker sailed in a boat of Rasay's for Sconser, to take the shortest 
way to Dunvegan. M*Cruslick went with them to Sconser, from 
whence he was to go to Slate, and so to the main land. We were 
resolved to pay a visit at Kingsburgh, and see the celebrated Miss 
Flora Macdonald, who is married to the present Mr. Macdonald of 
Kingsburgh ; so took that road, though not so near. All the family 
but Lady Rasay walked down to the shore to see us depart. Kasay 
himself went with us in a large boat, with eight oars, built in his 
island; as did Mr. Malcolm Macleod, Mr. Donald Macqueen, Dr. Mac- 
leod, and some others. We had a most pleasant sail between Rasay 
and Sky ; and passed by a cave where Martin says fowls were caught 
by lighting fire in the mouth of it. Malcolm remembers this. Bnt 
it is not now practised, as few fowls come into it. 

We spoke of death. Dr. Johnson on this subject observed, that the 
boastings of some men as to dying easily were idle talk, proceeding from 
partial views. I mentioned Hawthornden's " Cypress-grove," where 
it is said that the world is a mere show, and that it is unreasonable 
for a man to wish to continue in the show-room after he has seen it. 
Let him go cheerfully out, and give place to other speetators. — John- 
son : " Yes, sir, if he is sure he is to be well after he goes out of it. 
But if he is to grow blind after he goes out of the show-room, and 
never to see anything again, or if he does not know whither he is to 
go next, a man will not go cheerfully out of a show-room. No wise 
man will be contented to die^ if he thinks he is to go into a state of 

sometimes of the effective members of a family during a periodical emigration, at 
enmmer and autamn, to the Lowlands. Since 1845 two of these sources of livelihood 
(being those connected with the land) have failed, and that simultaneously— potatoes, 
and the sale of cattle. The effects of the anooessive blights of the potato-crops have 
been fully recognised. The snudl Highland cattle are entirely out of favour with 
the graziers and butchers, who, it is said, supply the demands more profitably by the 
improved methods of stall-feeding the younger portions of the lai*ger and heavier 
-Weeds of the South." (Report by Sir John M'Neill, 1851.) The Mansion-house of 
Basay was greatly enlarged and almost rebuilt by the son of Johnson's liberal enter- 
tainer, and was, with the estate, sold by the creditors of his grandson. The island 
was purchased in 1846 by a Lowland gentleman, George Bainy, Esq. ; and Basay, after 
a possession of five centuries, was lost to the Maoleods. — Ed. 
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ponishment. Nay, no wise man will be contented to die, if he thinks 
he is to fall into annihilation; for, however unhappy any man's 
existence may be, he yet woold rather have it than not exist at alL 
No ; there is no rational principle by which a man can die contented, 
but a trust in the mercy of GOD, through the meriU of Jesus Christ" 
— This short sermon, delivered with an earnest tone in a boat upon 
the sea, which was perfectly calm, on a day appropriated to religious 
worship, while every one listened with an air of satisfaction, had a 
most pleasing effect upon my mind. 

-^ Pursuing the same train of serious reflection, he added, that it 
seemed certain that happiness could not be found in this life, because 
so many had tried to find it in such a variety of ways, and had not 
found it. 

We reached the harbour of Portree, in Sky, which is a large and 
good one. There was lying in it a vessel, to carry off the emigrants, 
called the Nestor, It made a short settlement of the differences 
between a chief and his clan : — 



cc 



Neiior componere lites 



Inter Peleiden festinat et inter Atriden."* 

We approached her, and she hoisted her colours. Dr. Johnson and 
Mr. Macqueen remained in the boat ; Ilasay and I and the rest went 
on board of her. She was a very pretty vessel, and, as we were told, 
the largest in Clyde. Mr. Harrison, the captain, showed her to ns. 
The cabin was commodious, and even elegant. There was a little 
library, finely bound. Portree has its name from King James V, 
having landed there in his tour through the Western Isles, Ree, in 
Erse being king, as 120 is in Italian ; so it is Port-royal. There was 
here a tolerable inn. On our landing, I had the pleasure of finding a 
letter from home ; and there were also letters to Dr. Johnson and me 
from Lord Elibank, which had been sent after us from Edinburgh. 
His lordship's letter to me was as follows : — 

Dea.r Bcswell,— I flew to Edinburgh the moment I heard of Mr. Johnson's 
arrival ; but so defective was my inteUigence that I came too late. 

It is but justice to believe that I could never forgive myself, nor deserve to be 
forgiven by others, if I was to fail in any mark of respect to that very great genius. 
X hold him in the highest veneration ; for that very reason I was resolved to take no 
share in the merit, perl:aps guilt, of enticing him to honour this country with a visit. 
I could not persuade myself there was anything in Scotland worthy to have a sununer 
of Samuel Johnson bestowed on it ; but since he has done us that compliment, for 
Heaven*s sake inform me of your motions. I will attend them most religiously ; and 
though I should regret to let Mr. Johnson go a mile out of his way on my account, 

• " WLile hoary Nestor, by experience wise, 
To reconcile the angry monarchs tries."— Fkawczs s Horace 
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old as I am I shall be glad to go five hundred miles to enjoy a day of his company. 
Have the charity to send a council-post* with intelligence ; the post does not suit us 
in the country. At any rate write to me. I will attend yon in the north, when 1 
shall know where to find you. — I am, my dear Boswell, your sincerely obedient, humble 
servant, Elibank. 

August 21st, 1773. 

The letter to Dr. Johnson was in these -words : — 

Deab Sir, — I was to have kissed your hands at Edinburgh the moment I heard of 
you, bnt you was gone. 

I hope my friend Boswell will inform me of your motions. It will be cruel to de- 
prive me an instant of the hononr of attending you. As I value you more than any 
king in Christendom, I will perform that duty with infinitely greater alacrity than any 
courtier. I can contribute but little to your entertainment ; but my sincere esteem for 
yon gives me some title to tlie opportunity of expressing it. 

I dare say yon are by this time sensible that things are pretty much the same as 
when Buchanan complained of being bom solo et teculo inerudiio [in an unlearned 
country and age]. Let me hear of you, and be persuaded that none of your admirers 
is more sincerely devoted to you than, dear sir, your most obedient and most humble 
servant, Elibanx. 

Dr. Johnson, on the following Tuesday, tinswered for hoth of us, 
thus: — 

Mt Lobd, — On the rugged shore of Skie I had the honour of your lordship's 
letter, and can with great truth declare that no place is so gloomy but that it would be 
cheered by such a testimony of regard from a mind so well qualified to estimate charac- 
ters, and to deal out approbation in its due proportions. If I have more than my share, 
it is yonr lordship's fault ; for I have always reverenced your judgment too much to 
exalt myself in your presence by any false pretensions. 

Mr. Boswell and I are at present at the disposal of the winds, and therefore cannot 
fix the time at wliich we shall have the hononr of seeing your lordship. But we 
•honld either of us think onrselvea injured by the supposition that we would miss yonr 
lordship's conversation when we could enjoy it ; for I have dten declared that I never 
met you without going away a wiser man.— I am, my Lord, your lordship*! most obe> 
dient and most humble servant, 

Skie, Sept. 14, 1773. Sam. Johiyson. 

At Portree, Mr. Donald Macqueen went to church and officiated 
in Erse, and then came to dinner. Dr. Johnson and I resolved that 
we should treat the company, so I played the landlord, or master of 
the feast, having previously ordered Joseph to pay the bill. 

Sir James Macdonald intended to have built a village here, which 
would have done great good.t A village is like a heart to a country. 

• A term in Scotland for a special messenger, such as was formerly sent with dis- 
patches by the lords of the connciL— Boswell. 

t There is now a village at Portree containing about three hundred inhabitants, a 
poet-ofllce, to which there is a post three times a week, two banks, and a Court-house 
in which tiie Sheriff-substitute of the Skye district of the county holds his Courts.— > 
Ed 
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It produces a pei*petual circulation, and gives the people an opportu- 
nity to make profit of many little articles, which would otherwise be 
in a good measure lost. We had here a dinner, et prteterea nihil. 
Dr. Johnson did not talk. When we were about to depart, we found 
that Hasay had been before-hand with us, and that all was paid: I 
would fain have contested this matter with him, but seeing him re- 
solved, I declined it We parted with cordial embraces firom him and 
worthy Malcolm. In the evening Dr. Johnson and I remounted our 
horses, accompanied by Mr. Macqueen and Dr. Macleod. It rained 
very hard. We rode what they call six miles, upon Kasay's lands in 
Sky, to Dr. Macleod's house.* On the road Dr. Johnson appeared to 
be somewhat out of spirits. When I talked of our meeting Lord 
Elibank, he said : *' I cannot be with him much. I long to be agaia 
in civilised life; but can stay but a short while;'' (he meant at 
Edinburgh.) He said, " let us go to Dunvegan to-morrow." "Yes," 
said I, " if it is not a deluge." " At any rate," he replied. — ^This 
showed a kind of fretful impatience ; nor was it to be wondered at, 
considering our disagreeable ride. I feared he would give up Mull 
and Icolmkill, for he said something of his apprehensions of being 
detained by bad weather in going to Mull and lona. However I 
hoped well. We had a dish of tea at Dr. Macleod'sy who had a 
pretty good house, where was his brother, a half-pay officer. His 
lady was a polite, agreeable woman. Dr. Johnson said, he was glad 
to see that he was so well married, for he had an esteem for physicians. 
The doctor accompanied us to Kingsburgh, which is called a mile 
farther ; but the computation, of Sky has no connection whatever with 
real distance. 

I was highly pleased to see Dr. Johnson safely arrived at Kings- 
burgh, and received by the hospitable Mr. Macdonald, who, with a 
most respectful attention, supported him into the house. Kingsburgh 
was completely the figure of a gallant Highlander, — exhibiting " tike 
graceful mien and manly looks," which our popular Scotch song has 
justly attributed to that character. He had his tartan plaid thrown 
about him, a large blue bonnet with a knot of black ribband like a 
cockade, a brown short coat of a kind of duffil, a tartan waistcoat 
with gold buttons and gold button-holes, a bluish philabeg, and tartan 
hose. He had jet black hair tied behind, and was a large stately man, 
with a steady sensible countenance. 

There was a comfortable parlour with a good fire, and a dram 
went round. By and by supper was served, at which there appeared 
the lady of the house, the celebrated Miss Flora Macdonald. She is a 

• Tb0 Highland oompntatlon hereww net so wide of tira mark fir.Maetaodt 
* <>a8e at Eyro was barely eight miles from Portree.— £d. 
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litlle woman, of a genteel 

appearance, and uncommoaly 

miid and well-bred. To see 

Dr. Siunuel Johnson, Ihe great 

champion of the English Tories, 

salute MiHB Flora Macdonald in 

the iale of Skj, was b, striking 

eight ; for, thongh Bomenhat ■ 

congenial in their notiona, It 

■was Tprj- improbable they 

should meet here. 

Miss Fbra Macdonald (for 

BO I shall coll her) told me, she 

heard upon the main land, as 
she was returning home aboat 
a fbrtni^t before, that Mr. 
Boswell was coming to Sky, 
and one Mr. Johnson, a ^onng 
Eoglisb back, with him. He 
was highly entertained with this tancj. Giving an accoant of the 
afternoon which we passed, at Anoch, he said, *' 1, being a buck, bod 
miss in to moke tea." — He was rather quiescent to-night, and went 
early to bed. I was in a cordial hamonr, and promoted a chcerfdl 
glass. The punch was excellent Honest Mr. Macqoeen observed 
tliat I was in high glee, " my gwitmor being gone to bed." Yet in 
reality my heart was griered, when I recollected that Kingsbnrgfa 
was embarrassed in his afiaiis, and intended o go to America. How- 
ever, nothing but what was good was present, and I i^eased myaeU 
in thinking that so spirited a man would he well everywhere. I 
slept in the same room with. Dr. Johnson. Each had a neat bed, with 
tartan cortains, in an npper chamber.* 
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fiuH vhioh hu nilid oa lbs nunDarr of the Caltie hanlua. In ma Flora wu 
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MONDAT, SEPTEMBER 13. 

The room where wo lay was a celebrated one. Dr. Johnson's bed 
was the very bed in which the grandson of the unfortunate King 
James the Second* lay, on one of the nights after the failure of bis 
rash attempt in 1745-6, while he was eluding the pursuit of the 
emissaries of government, which had offered thirty thousand pounds 
as a reward for apprehending him. To see Dr. Samuel Johnson 
lying in that bed, in the isle of Sky, in the house of Miss Flora Mac- 
donald, struck me with such a group of ideas as it is not easy for 
words to describe, as they passed through the mind. He smiled, and 
said, *' I have had no ambitious thoughts in it.t The room was de- 
corated with a great variety of maps and prints. Among others was 

Among those committed to Halifax gaol was " Kingsbargh Macdonald." He after' 
wards served with the regiment in Canada, holding the rank of captain, and at the 
close of the war returned to Scotland on half-pay. The vessel in which Flora and her 
husband sailed was attacked by a French privateer, and while Flora, with character- 
istic spuit, stood on deck, animating the seamen, she was thrown down and had her 
arm broken. The wanderers, however, arrived in Skye, and never left it Flora died 
on the 4th of March, 17*J0, aged sixty-eight, and was interred in the churchyard of 
Kilmuir, in a spot set apart for the graves of the Kingsbnrgh Hunily. Her Amend was 
attended by aboat three thousand persons, all of whom were served with refreshments, 
in the old Highland fashion. Kingsbnrgh died on the 20th of September, 1705. Flora 
had seven children, five sons and two daughters ; the sons all became officers in the 
army, and the daaghters officers' wives. The last surviving member of this family, 
Mrs. Major Maoleod, died at Stein, in Skyo, in 1834, leaving a daughter. Miss Mary 
Macleod, who resides in the same place. One of the sons (the late Colonel Macdonald, gt 
Exeter) sent a marble slab, suitably inscribed, to be placed near his mother's remains 
to point out the spot ; but it was broken ere it reached Skye, and the whole has since 
been carried off piecemeal by tourists. Thus the grave of Flora Maodonald remains 
undistinguished within the rude inclosure that holds the dust of so many of the 
brave Kingsburgh family. — Ed. 

* I do not call him " the Prince of Wales," or ** the Prince," because I am quite 
satisfied that the right which the House of Stoart had to the throne is extinguished. 
I do not call him " the Pretender," because it appears to me as an insult to one who is 
still alive, and, I suppose, thinks very differently. It may be a parliamentary expres- 
sion, but it is not a gentlemanly expression. I know, and I exult in having it in my 
power to tell, that the only person in the world who is entitled to be offended at this 
delicacy thinks and feels as I do, and has liberality of mind and generosity of senti- 
ment enough to approve of my tenderness for what even hat been blood royal. That 
he is a prince by courtesy cannot be denied, because his mother was the daughter of 
Sobieski, King uf Poland. I shall, therefore, on that account alone, distinguish him 
by the name of " Prince Charles Edvrard."— Boswell. 

4- This, perhaps, was said in allusion to some lines ascribed to Pope, on his lying, 
atJohnDukeof Argyle's, at Adderbury, in the same bed in which WUmot, Earl of 
Boohester had slept 

" With no poetic ardour fired, 

I press the bed where Wilmot lay ; 
That here he lived or here expired 

Beget! no nnmbers, grave or gay."— Boswill. 
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Hogarth's print of Wilkes grinning, with a cap of liberty on a pole 
by him. That, too, was a carious circumstance in the scene this morn- 
ing ; such a contrast was Wilkes to the above group. It reminded 
me of Sir William Chambers's " Account of Oriental Gardening," in 
which we are told all odd, strange, ugly, and even terrible objects, 
are introduced for the sake of variety ; a wild extravagance of taste, 
which is so well ridiculed in the celebrated Epistle to him [by Mason} 
The following lines of that poem immediately occurred to me : — 



'* Here, too, king of vengeance, in thy fane. 
Tremendous Wilkes shall rattle his gold cliain.*' 

Upon the table in our room I found in the morning a slip of paper, on 
which Dr. Johnson had vmtten with his pencil these words : — 

** Quantum cedat yirtuiibns aurum." * 

What he meant by writing them I could not telLf He had caught 
cold a day or two ago, and the rain yesterday having made it worse, 
he was become very deaf. At breakfast he said he would have given 
a good deal rather than not have lain in that bed. I owned he was 
the lucky man ; and observed, that without doubt it had been con- 
trived between Mrs. Macdonald and him. She seemed to acquiesce, 
adding, "You know young bucks are always favourites of the ladies." 
He spoke of Prince Charles being here, and asked Mrs. Macdonald 
" TFho was with him ? We were told, madam, in England, there 
was one Miss Flora Macdonald with him." She said, '* They were 
very right ;" and perceiving Dr. Johnson's curiosity, though he had 
delicacy enough not to question her, very obligingly entertained him 
with a recital of the particulars which she herself knew of that 
escape, which does so much honour to the humanity, fidelity, and 
generosity of the Highlanders. Dr. Johnson listened to her with 
placid attention, and said, " All this should be written down ." 

From what she told us, and from what I was told by others per- 
sonally concerned, and from a paper of information which Kasay was 
so good as to send me, at my desire, I have compiled the following 
abstract, which, as it contains some curious anecdotes, vrill, I imagine, 

• With yirtue weighed, what worthless trash is gold!— Boswxll. 

t Since the first edition of this hook, an ingenias friend has obserred to me, that 
Dr. Johnson had probably been thinking on the reward which was offered by Govern- 
ment for the apprehension of the grandson of King James II., and that he meant by 
these words to express his admiration of the Highlanders, whose fidelity and attacfi- 
ment had resisted the golden temptation that had been held out to them. — Boswblu 
[Or he might have alluded to the high-minded character and principles of his hostess 
as contrasted with the embarrassed state of her husband's affairs; as if he had said 
''What woiild wealth be when weighed against such ylrtaous fame ?"— Ed.] 

E 
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not be uninteresting to my readers, and eren, perhi^% be of 
use to future historians. 



Prince Charles Edward, after the battle of Colloden, was conTejed 
to what is called the Long Island, where he lay for some time con- 
cealed. But intelligence having been obtained where he was, and %■ 
number of troops having come in quest of him, it became absolutely 
necessary for him to quit that country without delay. Miss Flora 
Macdonald, then a young lady, animated by what she thought the 
sacred principal of loyalty, offered^ with the magnanimity of a heroinei 
to accompany him in an open beat to Sky, though thaooast they wen 
to quit was guarded by ships. He dressed himself in women's 
clothes, and passed as her supposed maid, by the name of Betty 
Bourke, an Irish girl.* They got off undiscovered, though sevml 
shots were fired to bring them to, and landed at Mugstot, the seat of 
Sir Alexander Macdonald. Sir Alesander was then at Fort Augustus^ 
with the Duke of Cumberland ; but his lady was at home. Ftxnoe 
Charles took his post npoir a hill near the house. Flora Macdonaid' 
waited on Lady Margaret, and acquainted her of the enterprise in 
which she was engaged. Her ladyship, whose active benevolence 
was ever seconded by superior talents, showed a perfect presence of 
mind, and readiness of invention, and at once settled that Prince 
Charles should be conducted to old Kasay, who was himself concealed 
with some select Mends. The plan was instantly communicated to 
Kingsburgh, who was dispatched to the hill to inform the wanderer, 
and cany him refreshments. When Eingsburgh approached, he 
stai'ted up, and advanced, holding a large knotted stick, and in ap- 
pearance ready to knock him down, till he said, " I am Macdonald of 
Kingsburgh, come to serve your highness." The wanderer answered, 
'' It is well," and was satisfied with the plan. 

Flora Macdonald dined with Lady Margaret, at whose table there 
sat an officer of the army, stationed here with a party of soldiers, to 
watch for Prince Charles in case of Ms flying to the Isle of Sky. She 
afterwards often laughed in good humour with this gentleman, on her 
having so well deceived him. 

After dinner. Flora Macdonald on horseback, and her supposed 

* She prooared a paMport from Captain Hugh Macdonald, who commanded tha 

Macdonald Militia, in South Uict Captain Macdonald was father-in-law to Miaa Mac 

donald. The Prince was denominated "Betty Burke" in the passport, and reeom- 

tri by Certain Macdonald to his wife, at Armidale, in Skye, a» an " exoeUent spin- 

r, and a faithful servanL" " Kanative of Flora Macdonald, in Homa'a Biit 

')elllon.'— Ed. 
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maid, and Kingsburgh, with a servant carrying sono linen, all on foot, 
proceeded towards that genlieman's house. Upon ^le^ road was a 
small rivulet which they were obliged to croML The wvcderer, for- 
getting his assumed sex, that his clothes migMfc^nDt^'l^ie irat, held them 
up a great deal too high. Kingsburgh mentimed tlfiK^to him, ob- 
B&cYingf it might make a discovery. He said^ he woaiA be more 
careful for the future. He was as good as his' word; flEie the next 
brook he crossed, he did not hold up his cibibeft at allj but let them 
float upon the water. He was very awkwaaBcPiiL<IfiB female dress.* 
His size was so large, and his strides^aor gOMiMiii^ some women 
whom they met reported that they ha/MamammmKiff^ woman, who 
looked like a man in woman's clothesyjHMhitpirhaps it was (as 
they expressed themselves) the Prince, after witain aMonh search 
was making. 

At Kingsburgh he met with a most cordial reception ; seemed gay 
at supper, and after it, indulged himself in a cheerful glass with his 
worthy host. As he had not had his clothes off for a long time, the 
oomfbrt of a good bed was highly relished by him, and he slept 
soundly till next day at one o'clock. 

The mistress of Ck)rrichatachin told me, that in the forenoon she 
went into her father's room, who was also in bed, and suggested to 
him her apprehensions that a party of the military might come up, 
and that his guest and he had better not remain here too long. Her 
fjBther said, " Let the poor maa repose himself after his fatigues ; and 
as for me, I care not, though they take off this old grey head ten or 
eleven years sooner than I should die in the course of nature." 
He then wrapped himself in the bed-clothes, and again fell &st 
asleep. 

On the afternoon of that day, the "Wanderer, still in the same dress, 
set out for Portree, with Flora Macdonald and a man-servant. His 
shoes being very bad, Kingsburgh provided him with a new pair, 
and taking up the old ones, said, " I will faithfully keep them till 
you are safely settled at St. James's. I will then introduce myself 
by shaking them at you, to put you in mind of your night's enter- 
tainment and protection under my roof." He smiled, and said, ** Be 
as good as your word!" Kingsburgh kept the shoes as long as he 
lived. After his death, a zealous Jacobite gentleman gave twenty 
guineas for them. 

Old Mrs. Macdonald, after her guest had left the house, took the 
sheets in which he had lain, folded them carefully, and charged her 
daughter that they should be kept unwashed, and that, when she 

• H«Bee Eingsbnrgb is mdd to have remarked," Tour enemies call yon aPreitiodr" 
iBk if 70tt be, 1 oaur tell yon you are the worst at the trade I ever saw."— Et>. 
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died, her body ihoald be wrapped 
in them u i winding sheet. H« 
will waa religioaaly observed.* 

Upon the road to Portrw, 
Prince ChftrlcB changed hie drew, 
and pat on man's clothes agaia; 
a tartan short coat and waistcoat, 
with philabcg and short hose, t 
plaid, and a wig and bonnet 

Mr. Donald Macdonald, colled 
Donald Roy, had been sent ex- 
' preBB to the present Itasaj, then 
the jonng laird, who wae at that 
time at his sister's house, ahoaC 
three miles from Portree, att«nd- 
rmirci ci»ua npifiM,. ing his brother, Dr. Macleod, who 

was recovering of a wound he bad received at the battle of CuUoden. 
Mr. Macdonald commnnicated to jOMUg Rasay the plan of conveying 
tho Wanderer to where old Basay was ; bat was told that old Hasa; 
bad fled to Knoidart, a part of Glengary's estate. There was then a 
dilemma what should be done Donald Boy proposed that he should 
conduct the Wanderer to the main land ; but young Itasay thought 
it too dangerous at that time, and s^d it would be better to conceal 
him in the island of Itasay, till old liasay could be informed where 
he was, and give his advice what was best. But the difficulty was, 
how to get him to Basay. They could not trust a Portree crew, 
and all the Basay boats had been destroyed, or carried off by the 
military, except two belonging to Malcolm Macleod, uhich he had 
concealed somo where. 

Dr. Macleod being informed of this difficulty, said he would risk 
his life once more for Prince Charles; and it having occurred that 
there was a little boat upon a fresh-water lake in the neighbourhood, i 
young Basay and Dr. Macleod, with the help of some women, f 
brought it to the sea, by extraordinary exertion, across a Highland { 
mile of land, one half of which, was bog, and the other a steep I 
precipice. ' 

These gallant brothers, with the assistance of one little boy, rowed | 
the small boat to Basay, where they were to endeavour to find Cap- 
tain Macleod, as Malcolm was then called, and get one of his good j 
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boats, with which they might return to Portree, and receive the 
Wanderer ; or, in case of not finding him, they were to make the 
small boat serve, though the dacger was considerable. 

Fortunately, on their first landing they found their cousin Malcolm, 
who, with the utmost alacrity, got ready one of his boats, with 
two strong men, John Mackenzie, and Donald Macfriar. Malcolm, 
being the oldest man, and most cautious, said, that as young Rasay 
had not hitherto appeared in the unfortunate business, he ought not 
to run any risk ; but that Dr. Macleod and himself, who were already 
publicly engaged, should go on this expedition. Young Kasay 
answered, with an oath, that he would go, at the risk of his life and 
fortune. "In God's name then," said Malcolm, "let us proceed.'* 
The two boatmen, however, now stopped short, till they should be 
informed of their destination ; and Mackenzie declared he would not 
move an oar till he knew where they were going. Upon which they 
were both sworn to secrecy; and the business being imparted to 
them, they were eager to put off to sea without loss of time. The 
boat soon landed about half a mile from the inn at Portree. 

All this was negotiated before the Wanderer got forward to 
Portree. Malcolm Macleod and Macfriar were dispatched to look 
for him. In a short time he appeared, and went into the public 
house. Here Donald Hoy, whom he had sccen at Mugstot, received 
him, and informed him of what had been concerted. He wantec' 
silver for a guinea, but the landlord had only thirteen shillings. Ht 
was going to accept of this for his guinea ; but Donald Roy very 
judiciously observed, that it would discover him to be some great 
man ; so he desisted. He slipped out of the house, leaving his fair 
protectress, whom he never again saw ; and Malcolm Macleod was 
presented to him by Donald Roy, as a captain in his army. Young 
Rasay and Dr. Macleod had waited in impatient anxiety in the boat. 
When he came, their names were announced to him. He would not 
permit the usual ceremonies of respect, but saluted them as his equals. 

Donald Roy stayed in Sky, to be in readiness to get intelligence, 
and give an alarm in case the troops should discover the retreat to 
Rasay ; and Prince Charles was then conveyed in a boat to that 
island in the night. He slept a little upon the passage, and they 
landed about daybreak. There was some difficulty in accommodating 
him with a lodging, as almost all the houses in the island had been 
burnt by the soldiery. They repaired to a little hut, which some 
shepherds had lately built, and having prepared it as well as they 
oould, and made a bed of heath for the stranger, they kindled a fire, 
and partook of some provisions which had been sent with him from 
Kingsburgh. It was obsen-ed, that he would not taste wheat-breQ.d^Qit 
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brandy, while oat-bread and whiskey lajBted ; '* for these,** said he, 
"are my own countxy bread and drink." This was very engaging 
to the Highlanders. 

Young Rasay being the only perscm of the company that* durst 
appear with safety, he went in quest of something fresh for them to 
eat : bat though he was amidst his own oows, sheep, and goats, ke 
could not yenture to take any of them for fear of a discoTery, but wis 
obliged to supply himself by stealth. He therefore caught a kid, | 
and brought it to the hut in his plaid, and it was killed and drsst, 
and famished them a meal which they relished mueh. Hie dis* 
tressed Wanderer, whose health was now a good deal impaired by 
hunger, fatigue, and watching, slept a long time, but seemed to be 
frequently disturbed. Malcolm told me he would start from broken 
slumbers, and speak to himself in difiEerent languages^ — ^French, Italian, 
and EngUsh. I must, however, acknowledge that it is highly 
probable that my worthy friend Malcolm did not know precisely tibie 
difference between Fi*ench and Italian. One of hia ezpressioas in 
English was, "O God ! poor Scotland!" 

While they were in the hut, Mackenzie and MacMar, the two 
boatmen, were placed as sentinels upon different eminences ; and one 
day an incident happened, which must not bo omitted. There was a 
man wandering about the island, selling tobacco. Nobody knew 
him, and he was suspected to be a spy. Mackenzie came running 
to the hut, and told that this suspected person was approaching. 
Upon which, the three gentlemen, young Basay, Dr. Macleod, and 
Malcolm, held a council of war upon him, and were unanimously of 
opinion that he should instantly be put to death. Prince Charles, at 
once, assuming a grave and even severe countenance, said, " Grod for- | 
bid that we should take away a man's life, who may be innocent, ^ 
while we can preserve our own." The gentlemen, however, per- 
sisted in their resolution, while he as strenously continued to take 
the merciful side. John Mackenzie, who sat watching at the door of | 
the hut, and overheard the debate, said, in Erse, " Well, well ; he | 
must be shot ; you are the king, but we are the parliament, and will i 
do what we choose." Prince Charles, seeing the gentlemen smile, 
asked what the man had said, and being told it in Engliedi, he 
observed that he was a clever fellow, and, notwithstanding the 
perilous situation in which he was, laughed loud and heartily. 
Luckily, the unknown person did not perceive that there were 
people in the hut-^at least did not come to it, but walked on past it* j 
unknowing of his risk. It was afterwards found out that he was one 
of the Highland army, who was himself in danger. Had he come to 
.them, they were resolved to dispatch him j for, as Malcolm said to m% 
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« We cofuld not keep him with as, and we durst not let him go/' 
In snch a situation I would jbaye skot my Isotiier, if I had not been 
sure of him." John Mackenzie was at Basajis house when we were 
there.* About eighteen yeans before, he hinrt one of his legs when 
dancing, and being obliged to have it tmt oS, he now was going 
about with a wooden .leg. .The story of liis being a member if 
parliament is not yet forgotten. I took him out a little way from the 
house, gave him a shilling to drink Basay's health, and led him 
into a detail of the partieulars which I have just related. With less 
foundation,. some writers have tsaced the idea of a parliament, and of 
the British constitution, in rude and early times. I was curious to 
know if he had really heard, ox undearstood, anything of that subject, 
whieh, had he been a ;greater man, would probacy have been eagerly 
maintained. ** Why, John," said I, " did you think the king shoidd 
be controlled by a parliam«nt?" He answered, ''I thought, sir, 
there were many voices against one." 

The conversation then turning on the times, the Wanderer said, 
that, to be sure, the Hfe he had led of late was a very hard one ; bat 
he would rather live in the way he now did, for ten years, than fall 
into the hands of his ^lemies. The gentleman ask^ him what he 
thought his enemies would do with him should he have the misfortune 
to fjEdl into their hands. He said he did not believe they would dare 
to take his life publicly, but he dreaded being privately destroyed by 
poison or assassination. He was very partkmlar in his inquiries 
about the wound which Dr. Madeod had received at the battte ^ 
Cnlloden, &om a ball whidi entered at one shoidder, and went across 
to the other. The doctor happened still to have cm the coat which 
he wore on that occasion. He mentioned, that he himself had his 
horse shot under him at CuUoden ; timt the ball hit the horse about 
two inches from his knee, and made hhn so unruly that he was 
obliged to change him for another. He threw out some reflection on 
the ocmdnet of the disastrous affiur at Gulloden, saying, however, that 
perh^s it was rash in him to do so. I am now convinced that his 
suspicions were groundless ; for I have had a good deal of eonversa- 
tion i^on the subject with my very worthy and ingenious friend, Mr. 
Andrew Lmnisden , who was under secretary toPrince Qiarles, and after^ 
wards principal secretary to his father at^Rome, who, he assured me, 
was perfectly satisfied both of the abilities and honour of the generals 
who commanded the Highland army on that occasion. Mr. Lumisden 
has written an account of the three battles in 1745—6, at once accu- 
rate and classicaL Talking of the different Highland corps, the 

* This 6ld Soottiali mmnber of patluDiient, I am infonned, is still living (1785).— 

BOSWSLU 
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gentlemen who were present wished to have his opinion which were 
the best soldiers. He said he did not like comparisons among those 
corps : they were all best. 

He told his conductors he did nQt think it advisable to remain 
long in any one place ; and that he expected a French ship to come 
for him to Lochbroom, among the Mackenzies. It then was proposed 
to carry him in one of MaJcolm's boats to Lochbroom, though the 
distance was fifteen leagues coastwise. But he thought this would 
be too dangerous, and desired that, at any rate, they might first 
endeavour to obtain intelligence. Upon which, young Itasay wrote 
to his friend, Mr. Mackenzie of Applecross, but received an answer, 
that there was no appearance of any French ship. 

It was therefore resolved that they should return to Sky, which 
they did, and landed in Strath, where they reposed in a cow-house 
belonging to Mr. Nicolson, of Scorbreck. The sea was very rough, 
and the boat took in a good deal of water. The Wanderer asked if 
there was danger, as he was not used to such a vessel. Upon being 
told there was not, he sung an Erse song with much vivacity. He 
had by this time acquired a good deal of the Erse language. 

Young Itasay was now dispatched to where Donald Boy was, 
that they might get all the intelligence they could ; and the Wan- 
derer, with much earnestness, charged Dr. Macleod to have a boat 
ready, at a certain place, about seven miles ofi*, as he said he intended 
it should carry him upon a matter of great consequence; and gave the 
doctor a case, containing a silver spoon, knife, and fork, saying, 
" Keep you that till I see you," which the doctor understood to be two 
days from that time. But all these orders were only blinds ; for he 
had another plan in his head, but wisely thought it safest to trust his 
secrets to no more persons than was absolutely necessary. Having 
then desired Malcolm to walk with him a little way from the house, 
he soon opened his mind, saying, " I deliver myself to you ; conduct 
me to the Laird of Mackinnon's country." Malcolm objected that it 
was very dangerous, as so many parties of soldiers were in motion. 
He answered "There is nothing now to be done without danger." 
He then said that Malcolm must be the master, and he the servant ; 
so he took the bag in which his linen was put up, and carried it on 
his shoulder ; and observing that his waistcoat, which was of scarlet 
tartan, with a gold twist button, was finer than Malcolm's, which was 
of a plain, ordinary tartan, he put on Malcolm's waistcoat, and gave 
him his ; remarking, at the same time, that it did not look well that 
the servant should be better dressed than the master. 

Malcolm, though an excellent walker, found himself excelled by 
Prince Charles, who told him he should not much mind the parties 
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that were looking for him, were he once but a musket shot from 
them ; but that he was somewhat afraid of the Highlanders who were 
against him. He was well used to walking in Italy, in pursuit of 
game; and he was even now so keen a sportsman, that, having 
observed some partridges, he was going to take a shot : but Malcolm 
cautioned him against it, observing that the firing might be heard by 
the tenders, who were hovering upon the coast. 

As they proceeded through the mountains, taking many a circuit 
to avoid any houses, Malcolm, to try his resolution, asked him what 
they should do, should they fall in with a party of soldiers? he 
answered, '* Fight, to be sure !" Having asked MaJcolm if he should 
be known in his present dress, and Malcolm having replied he would, 
he said, " Then 1*11 blacken my face with powder." " That," said 
Malcolm, " would discover you at once. " Then," said he, " I must 
be put in the greatest dishabille possible." So he pulled off his wig, 
tied a handkerchief round his head, and put his night-cap over it, 
tore the ruffles from his shirt, took the buckles out of his shoes, and 
made Malcolm fasten them with strings ; but still Malcolm thought 
he would be known. ** I have so odd a face," said he, " that no man 
ever saw me, but he would know me again." 

He seemed unwilling to give credit to the horrid narrative of men 
being massacred in cold blood, after victory had declared for the 
army commanded by the Duke of Cumberland ; he could not allow 
himself to think that a general could be so barbarous. 

When they came within two miles of Mackinnons's house, Malcolm 
asked if he chose to see the laird. " No," said he, *^ by no means ; I 
know Mackinnon to be as good and as honest a man as any in the 
world, but he is not fit for my purpose at present. You must con- 
duct me to some other house, but let it be a gentleman's house. Mal- 
colm then determined that they should go to the house of his brother- 
in-law, Mr. John Mackinnon, and from thence be conveyed to the 
main-land of Scotland, and claim the assistance of Macdonald of 
Scothouse. The Wanderer at first objected to this, because Scot- 
house was cousin to a person of whom he had suspicions ; but he 
acquiesced in Malcolm's opinion. 

When they were near Mr. John Mackinnon's house, they met a 
man of the name of Boss, who had been a private soldier in the 
Highland army. He fixed his eyes steadily on the Wanderer in his 
disguise, and having at once recognised him, he clapped his hands, 
and exclaimed, " Alas ! is this the case P" Finding that there was 
now a discovery, Malcolm asked, " What 's to be done ?" ** Swear 
him to secrecy," answered Prince Charles. Upon which Malcolm 
drew bis dirk, and on the naked blade ma^e him take a solemn oath, 
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that ne would say nothing of hk haying seen the Wanderer, till his 
eBoape should he made public. 

Malcolm's sister, whose house they reached pretty early in the 
morning, asked him who the person was that was along with him ? 
He said it was one Lewis Caw, from Crie£E^ who being a fugitive 
like himself, for the same reason, helkad engaged him as his serant, 
but that he had fallen sick. ** Poor man," said she, " I pity him. At 
the same time my heart warms to a man of his appearanoo." Her 
husband was gone a little way from home, but was expected every 
minute to retmn. ^e aet down to her brother a plentiful Highland 
breakfast. Prince Charles acted the servant very well, sitting at a 
respectful distance, with his bonnet off. Malcolm then said to him, 
^ Mr. Caw, you have as nmch need of this as I have ; there is enough 
for us both ; you had better draw nearer and share with me." Upon 
which he rose, made a profound bow, sat down at table with his 
supposed master, and eat very heartily, ^ter this, there came in an 
old woman, who, after the mode of jmcient hospitality, brooght warm 
water, and washed Malcolm's fiset. He desired her to wash the feet 
of the poor man who attended him. She at first seemed ayerse to 
this, from pride, as thinking him beneath her, and in the periphrastic 
language of the Highlanders and the Irish, said, warmly, <* Though I 
washed your father's son's feet, why should I wash his fieither's son's 
feet ?" She was, however, persuaded to do it. 

They then went to bed, and slept ibr some time ; and when 
Malcolm awaked, ho was told that Mr. John Maokinnon, his 
brother-in-law, was in sight. He sprang out to talk to him before 
he should see Prince Charles. After saluting him, Malcolm, pointing 
to the sea, said, " What, John, if the prince should be prisoner on 
board one of those tenders ?" " God forbid !" replied John. " What 
if we had him here P" said Malcolm. ** I wish we had," answered 
John ; we should take care of him." " Well, John," said Malcolm 
" he is in your house." John, in a transport of joy, wanted to run 
directly in, and pay his obeisance ; but Malcolm stopped him, saying, 
** Now is your time to behave well, and do nothing that can discover 
him." John composed himself, and having sent away all his ser- 
vants upon different errands, he was introduced into the presence of 
his guest, and was then desired to go and get ready a boat lying 
near his house, which, though but a small leaky one, they resolved 
to take, rather than go to the Jjaiid of Maddnnon. John Mackinnon, 
however, thought otherwise ; and, upon his retam, told them that 
his chief and Lady Mackinnon were coming in the laird's boat. 
Prince Charles said to his trusty Malcolm, " I am sorry for this, but 
^Qst make the best of it»" Maokinnon then walked up from the 
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ghore, and did homage to the 'Wanderer. His lady waited in a cave, 
to which they all repaired, and were entertained with cold meat and 
wine.* Mr. Malcolm Macleod heing now superseded hy the Laird of 
Mackinnon, desired leave to return, which was .granted him, and 
Pnnco Charles wrote a jihort note, which he subscribed James 
27to»^)8onf informing his M^ids that he iiad got away from Sky, 
and thanking them for their kindness ; and he desired this might be 
speedily conveyed to young Ilasay and Dr. Macleod, that they might 
not wait longer in expectation of seeing him again. He bade a cor- 
dial adieu to Malcolm, and insisted on his accepting of a silver stock- 
buckle, and ten guineas from his purse, though, as Malcolm told me, 
it did not appear to contain above forty. Malcolm, at first, begged to 
be excused, saying, that he had a few guineas at his service; but 
Prince Charles answered, " You will have need of money. I shall 
get enough when I come upon the main land.^' 

The Laird of 31ackinnon then conveyed him to the opposite coast 
of £jioidart. Old Easay, to whom intelligence had been sent, was 
crossing at the same time to Sky; but as they did not know of each 
other, and each had apprehensions, the two boats kept aloof. 

These are the particulars which I have collected concerning the 
extraordinary concealment and escapes of Prince Charles, in the 
Hebrides. He was often in imminent danger. The troops traced him 
from the Long Island, across Sky, to Portree, but there lost hhn. 

Hero I stop; having received no further authentic information 
of his fatigues and perils before he escaped to France. £lings and 
subjects may both take a lesson of moderation from the melan- 
choly fate of the House of Stuart; that kings may not suffer 
degradation and exile, and subjects may not be harassed by the 
evils of a disputed succession. 

Let me close the scene on thatunfortunatc house with the elegant 
and pathetic reflections of Voltaire, in his «* Histaire GhiSrale:^* — 

"Que leshommea priv&," sjiys that brilliant writer, speaking of Prince Charle?, "qui 
Be croyent malheoreo^ jettent lea yeux sor ce prince et ses anc^tres."^ 

■* To this cave, as we learn from Mr. Chambers's " History of the Rebellion;' the old 
laird nsed to retire in after years, and busy himself in laying down plans for the re- 
ttoration, and working out his theories in detail, after which he would return home 
extremely wen pleased. A characteristic anecdote is related of him:— After his re- 
lease from Tilbury TOrt (where he had been confined a twelvemonth) the Attorney 
Oeaeral reminded him of his Majesty's clemency. ^* Had I the King in my power as 
I am in his," replied the laird, "I would rotnm him the compliment, by sending him 
back to his own country." Mackinnon died in 1756, aged seventy-five.— Ed. 

<f ["Let those private individuals who believe themielres unfortunate cast their 
tyee upen this prince and his ancestors."] 
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In another place he thus sums up the sad story of the family in 
general : — 

" n ii*y a aacun exemple dans rhistoire d*ane raaiAon si longtems inforton^e. Le 
premier des Rois d^Ecosse, qui eat le nom de Jacques, apr^s avoir ^te dix-huit ans 
prisonnier en Angleterre, monmt assassin^, avec sa femme, par la main de aes sujets. 
Jacques II., son fils, fiit tu^ k vingt-neuf ans en combattant contre les Anglais. 
Jacques III. mis en prison par son peuple, fut tu^ ensuite par les revolt^s, dans une 
battaille. Jacques IV. p6rit dans un combat qu'il perdit. Marie Stuart, sa petite fille, 
chass^ de son tr6ne, fugitive en Angleterre, ayant langui dix-huit ans en prison, se vit 
condamnde h. mort par des juges Anglais, et eut la t^te tranclide. Charles I., petit fils 
de Marie, Eoi d*Ecosse et d' Angleterre, vendu par les Ecossais, et jug6 k mort par les 
Anglais, mournt sur un 6chaffaud dans la place publique. Jacques, son fils, septi^me 
du nom, ct deuxi^me en Angleterre, fut chassd de ses trois royaumes ; et pour comble 
de malheur on contesta h son fils sa naissance ; le fils ne tenta de remonter sur le trdae 
de ses p^res, que pour faire pdrir ses amis par des bourreaux ; et nous avons vu le 
Prince Charles Edouard, r^unissant en vain les vertus de ses p^res, et le courage du 
Hoi Jean Sobieski, son ayeul maternel, ex6cuter les exploits et essuyer les malheurs les 
plus incroyables. Si quelque chose justifie ceux qui croyent une fatality k laquelle rien 
ne pent se soustraire, c*est cette suite continuelle de malheurs qui a persecat6 la 
maison de Stuart, pendant plus de trois-cent anndes.'** 

The gallant Malcolm was apprehended in about ten days after 
they separated, put aboard a ship, and carried prisoner to London. 
He said the prisoners in general were very ill-treated in their 
passage ; but there were soldiers on board who lived well, and some- 
times invited him to share with them : that he had the good fortune 
not to be thrown into jail, but was confined in the house of a mes- 
senger of the name of Dick. To his astonishment, only one witness 
could be found against him, though he had been so openly engaged ; 
and, therefore, for want of sufficient evidence, he was set at liberty. 

* ["There is no example inhistory of a house so long unfortunate. The first of the 
Scottish kings who bore the name of James, after having been eighteen years a pri 
soner in England, died by assassination, in presence of his wife, by the hand of his 
subjects. James II., his son, was killed at twenty-nine years of age, fighting against 
the English. James lU., thrown into prison by his people, was forwards slain by 
the insurgents in a battle. James lY. perished in a battle which he lost Mary Stuart, 
his grand-daughter, driven from the throne, a fugitive in England, having languished 
eighteen years in prison, saw herself condemned to death by English judges, and was 
/)eheaded. Charles I., grandson of Mary, king of Scotland and England, sold by the 
Scots and condemned to death by the English, died on a scaffold in the public street. 
James, his son, seventh of the name and second in England, was driven Arom his 
three kingdoms ; and, to complete his misfortunes, the legitimacy of his son was 
disputed. The son tried to re-asoend the throne of his fathers only to make his 
friends perish by executions. And we have seen Prince Charles Edward uniting in 
vain the virtues of his fathers and the courage of King John Sobieski, his maternal 
grandfather— performing exploits and enduring calamities the most incredible. If 
anything justifies those who believe in a fatality which nothing can escape, it is this 
continued sequel of misfortunes which persecuted the house of Stuart for more than 

te hundred years."] 
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He added, that lie thought himself in such danger that he would 
gladly have compounded for banishment. Yet, he said, "he should 
never be so ready for death as ho then was." There is philosophical 
truth in this. A man will meet death much more firmly at one time 
than another. The enthusiasm even of a mistaken principle warms 
the mind and sets it above the fear of death, which in our cooler 
moments, if we really think of it, cannot but be terrible, or at least 
very awful. 

Miss Flora Macdonald being then also in London under the 
protection of Lady Primrose, that lady provided a post-chaise to 
convey her to Scotland, and desired she might choose any friend she 
pleased to accompany her. She chose Malcolm. " So," said he, with 
a triumphant air, " I went to London to be hanged, and returned in a 
post-chaise with Miss Flora Macdonald."* 

Mr. Macleod of Muiravenside, whom we saw at Rasay, assured us 
that Prince Charles was in London in 1759, and that there was then 
a plan in agitation for restoring his family.f Dr. Johnson could 
scarcely credit his story, and said there could be no probable plan at 
that time. Such an attempt could not have succeeded, unless the 
King of Prussia had stopped the army in Germany ; for both the 
army and the fleet would, even without orders, have fought for the 
king, to whom they had engaged themselves. 

Having related so many particulars concerning the grandson of 
the unfortunate King James II.; having given due praise to fidelity 

* Lady Primrose promoted a subscription for Flora Macdonald, which Lord Mahon 
states amounted to 1,500/. Mr. Croker publishes a letter, written by Flora, and dated 
from Kingsburgh, April 23rd, 1751, addressed to some banker or merchant in London, 
in which she applies for a sum of 627/. lodged for her behoof by Lady Primrose, with 
an intimation that her ladyship had it in view to add more. This was probably part 
of the subscription alluded to by Lord Mahon. From delicacy to the Macleods, Flora 
Macdonald seems to have said nothing to Mr. Boswell of her apprehension and im- 
prisonment. In her narrative to Home she mentions that "Captain Macleod of 
Talisker (now Colonel Macleod) who commanded the militia in Skye, ordered a party 
to go to Armadale and apprehend Miss Macdonald. They took her prisoner and gave 
her up to a body of fusiliers, who delivered her to General Campbell, at that time on 
board Captain Ferguson's ship, which lay between Sconser and Basay. She was on 
board this ship twenty-two days." — Ed. 

i Dr. King, the Jacobite principal of St Mary's Hall, Oxford, met the Prince at 
Lady Primrose's, and received him in his own house in September, 1750. On this 
occasion Charles remained five days in London. He appears to have made a second 
visit to England in 1753, as stated by David Hume, and corroborated by the Lord 
Marischal and Lord Holdemess, then Secretary of State. In this year, Dr. Archibald 
Cameron also returned, and, being apprehended, was tried and executed as a traitor. 
The Government was generally condemned for this vindictive severity; but it was 
probably done to intimidate the Jacobite party, and stifle some plot which had led 
Charles to London. The Prince is reported to have been again in England in 1760. 
and to have witnessed the coronation of George IIL, but there is no good authority 
for the statement— Ed. 
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t^nA generous attachmenty which^ lioweyer erroneofos tiie judgment 
may be, are hcmoniablo for the heart ; I must do the Highlandeni'the 
Justice to attest, that I found oTerywhere among them a high opinkB 
of the yirtueof the king now upon the throne, and an honest dispoa* 
tion to be fiuthful subjects to his- majesty, whose family has possessed 
the soyereignty of this country so long, that a change, even for the 
abdicated family, would now hurt the best feelings of all his subjeds; 

The abstract point of right would involve us in a discussion of 
remote and perplexed questions; and, after all, we should haye no 
dear principle of decision. That establishment which, from political 
necessity, took place in 1688^ by a. breach in the succession of our 
kings, and which, whatever benefits may have accrued from it, 
certainly gave a shock to our numarohy, ilie able and constitutional 
Blackstone wisely rests on the solid footing of authority: — "Our 
ancestors having most indisputably a competent jurisdiction to decide 
this great and important question, and. having, in hct, decided il; it 
is now beeome our duty, at this distanne of time, to acquiesce in their 
determination*"* 

Mr. Paley, the present Archdeacon of Carlisle, in his " Principles 
of Moral and Political Philosophy," having, with much clearness of 
argument, shown the duty of submisnon to civil government to be 
founded, neither on an indefeasible ^tis divinum nor on compact, but 
<m expediency, lays down this rational position: — "Irregularity in 
the first foundation of a state, or subsequent violence, fraud, or in- 
justice, in getting possession of the supreme power, are not sufficient 
reasons for resistance after the government is once peaceably settled. 
No subject of the British empire conceives himself engaged to vin- 
dicate the justice of the Norman claim or conquest, or apprehends 
that his duty in any manner depends upon that controversy.* So, 
lilcewise, if the house of Lancaster, or oven the posterity of Cromwdl, 
had been at this day seated upon the tiirone of England, we should 
have been as little concerned to inquire how the founder of the family 
came there." f 

* Commentaries on the Laws of England, Book I. obap. 3.— Boawsll. 

t B. YI. obap. iii.— Since I have quoted Mr. Archdeacon Paley upon oneeubject, I 
cannot but transcribe firom his excellent work a distinguished passage in suppoii ol 
the Christian BcTclation. After showing, in decent but strong terms, the unfairness 
of the indirect attempts of modom infidels to unsetUo and perplex religious prindploe, 
and particularly the irony, banter, and sneer of one whom be politely oaUs, "an 
eloquent historian," [Gibbon] the archdeacon thus expresses himself:— 

** Seriousness is not constraint of thought, nor levity of freedom. Every mind which 
wishes the advancement of truth and knowledge, in the moat important of all human 
researches, must abhor this licentiousness, as violating no less.the laws of reasoning 
than the rights of decency. There is but one description of men to whose principles 
it ought to be tolerable. I moan that class of reasoners who can see littio in.Chtiik 
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In conformity with this doefarine, I myself^ thoagh folly persuaded 
that the house of Stuart had originally no right to the ccown of 
Scotland, for that Baliol, and not Bruce, was the lawful heir, should 
yet have thought it very culpable to have rebelled, on that account, 
against Charles L, or even a prince of that house much p^eaxer the 
time, in order to assert the daim of the posterity of Baliol. 

However convinced I auL o£ thee justice of that princ^e which 
holds allegiance audi proteotioB to • be rediprocai, I do, however, 
acknowledge, that I am. not aatisfisd with, the cold sentiment which 
would confine the exertions of the subject within the strict line of 
duty. I would have every breast animated with the fervour of 
loyalty — with that generous attachment which delights in doing 
somewhat more than is required, and makes "service perfect 
freedom." And, therefore, as our most gracious sovereign, on his 
accession to the throne, gloried' iii being bom a Briton,* so, in my 

tiauity eyen supposing it to be tme. To snoh adversaries we address this reflection: 
Had Jesus Christ delivered no other declaration than the following — ' The hour is 
coining in the which all that are in -Uie ^raves^ i^tall bear his voice, and* shall come 
forth— they that have done w^ onto the re«UTectk>n of life, and. they that have done 
evil unto the resurrection of damnation/ he had pronounced a message of inestimable 
importance, and well worthy of that splendid apparatus of prophecy and miracles with 
wiiich his mission was introduced and atte«feed-^a message in wMohthe wisest of 
mankind would rejeice to And an answer to their doubts, and rest to their inquiriea. 
It is idle to say that a future state had been discovered already. It had been dis- 
covered as the Copemican system was — it was one guess amongst many. He alone 
discovers who proves ; and no man can prove this point but the teacher who testifies 
by miracles that his do^rine comes from Qod.** — Book Y. chap. ix. 

If infidelity be disingenuously dispersed in every shape that is likely to allure, sur- 
prise, or beguile the imagination— in a fable, a tole, a novel, a poem— in books of 
travels, of philosophy, of natural history— as M^. Paley has weU observed— I hope it is 
fairin me thus to meet such poison with, an unexpected antidote, which I cannot 
doubt will be found powerful. — ^Boswell. 

• George HI., in hie first speech to pariiament, NovendiMr 18^ 17B0, said— '* Bom 
and educated in this country, I glory in the name of Briton." This use of the 
appeUation Briton instead of Englishman was attributed to Lord Bute and the 
Scotch influence sui>po8ed to preponderate in the court of the young king. Junius 
makes it one of the points of attack a ga iusfc the soverei^: "When yon a£feotedly 
renounced the name of Englishman, believe me, sir, yon were persuaded to pay a 
very ill-judged compliment to one part of your subjects at the expense of another." 
We find Lord Bute using the name of Briton in one of his letters to Home, the author 
of '' Douglas," dated from. Yaniee, October 5, 1770 : '* I hope I may get better, if per. 
mitted to ei^oy that peace, that liberty, which ia the birthright of the meanest 
Briton, but which has been long denied to me." (Mackenzie's " Life of John Home.") 
The Bute influence (** a power behind the throne greater than the throne itself") was 
much exaggerated ; but it had the effect of perpetuating and increasing the prejudice 
against Scotland, which Johnson, Junius, and others entertained. Lord Chatham dis- 
daimed it In his celebrated apeaoh, when boasting of having called into the service 
of the State a hardy and intrepid race of men from the moontaina of the north, he 
added, ** It was not the country I objected to, but the man of that country (Lord Bute) 
oeeaose he wanted wisdom, andhdd principles incompatible with treedom."--^D. 
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more prirate iphere, Ego me nunc denique natum groMar, I am 
happy that a disputed snooessioii no longer distracts oor minds^ and 
that a monarchy established by law is now so sanctioned by time^ 
that we can fidly indnlge those feelings of loyalty which I am 
ambitions to excite. They are feelings which have ever actuated the 
inhabitants of the Highlands and the Hebrides. The plant of loyalty 
is there in full vigonr, and the Brunswick graft now flooriahes like a 
native shoot To that spirited race of people I may with pn^rietf 
apply the elegant lines of a modem poet, on the ^ facile temper of 
the beauteoos sex :" — 

** Like birds new esoght, who flatter for a time, 
And etrog^ with eaptiTity in vain ; 
Bat by and by they reat, they amooth their plamea 
And to new nuMtera ting their former notea." * 

Surely such notes are moch better than the querulous growlings 
of suspicious Whigs and discontented Republicans. 



Kingsburgh conducted us in his boat across one of the lochs, as 
they call them, or arms of the sea, which flow in upon all the coasts 
of Sky, to a mile beyond a place called Grishinish. Our horses had 
been sent round by land to meet us. By this sail we saved eight 
miles of bad riding.f Dr. Johnson said : " When we take into com- 
putation what we have saved, and what we have gained, by this 
agreeable sail, it is a great deal" He observed: '<It is very 
disagreeable riding in Sky. The way is so narrow, one only at a 
time can travel, so it is quite unsocial ; and you cannot indulge in 
meditation by yourself, because you must be always attending to the 
steps which your horse takes." This was a just and clear description 
of its inconveniencics. 

The topic of emigration being again introduced, Dr. Johnson said, 
that " a rapacious chief would make a wilderness of his estate." Mr. 
Donald Macqueen told us, that the oppression which then made so 
much noise was owing to landlords listening to bad advice in the 
letting of their lands, that interested and designing people flattered 
tliem with golden dreams of much higher rents than could reasonably 
be paid, and that some of the gentlemen tacksmen, or upper tenants, 
were themselves in part the occasion of the mischief, by over-rating 
the farms of others.^ That many of the tacksmen, rather than 

* " Agif /' a tragedy, by John Home 

t The diitanoe actually saved by the mU flrom Kingsburgh to the head of Loeh Oria- 
homlsh is about seyenteen miles of riding.— £o. 

t Pennant states that a large farm In Skye, which in 1750 nsed to lot for 16^ per 
•nnnm, had before 1773 been i-aised todOt.; and that the whole rental of the island 
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comply with exorbitant demands, had gone off to America and im- 
poverished the countryi by draining it of its wealth, and that their 
places were filled by a nmnber of poor people who had lived under 
them, properly speaking, as servants, paid by a certain proportion of 
the produce of the lands, though called sub-tenants. I observed, that 
if the men of substance were once banished from a Highland estate, 
it might probably be greatly reduced in its value ; for one bad year 
might ruin a set of poor tenants, and men of any property would not 
settle in such a country, unless from the temptation of getting land 
extremely cheap ; for an inhabitant of any good county in Britain 
had better go to America than to the Highlands or Hebrides. Here, 
therefore, was a consideration that ought to induce a chief to act a 
more liberal part, from a mere motive of interest, independent of 
the lofty and honourable principle of keeping a clan together, to be in 
readiness to serve his king. I added, that I could not help thinking 
a little arbitrary power in the sovereign, to control the bad policy and 
greediness of the chiefs, might sometimes be of service. In France, a 
chief would not be permitted to force a number of the king's subjects 
out of the country. Dr. Johnson concurred with me, observing, that 
" were an oppressive chieftain a subject of the French king, he would 
probably be admonished by a letter J^ [^Lettre de cachef] 

During our sail, Dr. Johnson asked about the use of the dirk, with 

which in 1750 was only 3,5002., had " by an nnnatoral force " been doubled or trebled. 
Even then, however, tiie greatest rent in Skye was only 802., and the medlam rate 30A 
or 402. The new rents do not appear to have been exorbitant, bat the rise was too 
sadden, and the people unprepared to meet it The country exhibited the remains of 
feudalism without its chivalry— a people unused to steady industry, and chiefs without 
power or riches. Cattle was the principal trade of the island ; about 4000 being sold 
annually, at from 21. to Zl. each. About 250 horses were sold. No sheep were kept but 
for home consumption, or for the wool to make clothes. The population of Skye in 
1755 was 11,252; it is now nearly double, and is thus classed: — Proprietors, clergy, 
schoolmasters, professional men, &o., 77; shopkeepers and tradesmen, 380 ; farmers 
or tacksmen of more than thirty arable acres, 41 ; small tenants of less tban thirty, 
«nd not less than eight arable acres, 184 ; crofters of less than eight arable acres, 
1,888 ; cottars with no land and no regular trade, 1,765— total of individuals in Skye, in 
1851, 22,532. The rental of the island is now nominally about 24,000/. ; but the bulk 
of the people being small crofters or cottars, the potato-blight cut off their chief means 
of sabsistence, and the arrears of rent are considerable. " Kelp, herring fishing, 
potatoes, and cattle, the chief sources of employment and subsistence, successively 
fuQed or declined, while the population continued to increase." — " Sir John M'Neill's 
Report" The great bar to the extension of arable cultivation in Skye and the other 
idsnds is the wet and stormy climate. The corn-market is now open to the competition 
<tf an the world, and the Hebridean farmer, retarded at every stage of his operations 
by heavy rains and stormy winds, would have no chance as a corn-grower with the 
genial nations of the south. Still it is believed that, by a judicious expendituro 
the Drainage Act, the lands now in the possession of the small tenants might 

capable ofproduoing a third or fourth more than they produce at present, 
fhna tend to avert those periodical famines which have so often scourged the 

.— £d. 
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which he imagined the Highlanders cat their meat. Hie was toUL 
they had a knife and fork heaidea, to eat with. He aaked, liow did 
the women do ? and was answered, some of them had a knife lad 
ferk too ; hot in general the men, when thej had cat their mei^ 
handed their knives and forks to the women, and they themselTeB ate 
with their fingers. The old tntor of Macdonald always ate fiah wift 
his fingers, allying that a knife and fork gave it a had taste. I took 
the liberty to observe to Dr. Jdmson, that he did so. <* Yes," said he, 
** bat it is becaose I am short-sighted, and afiraid of bones, for idiieh 
reason I am not fond of eating many kinds of fish, because I mut 
nse my fingers." 

Br. Macpherson's *' Dissertations on Scottish Antiquities," which he 
had looked at when at Corrichatachin, being mentioned, he remarked, 
that '' yoa might read half an hour, and ask yourself what you had 
been reading : there were so many words to so little matter, that 
there was no getting through the book." 

As soon as we reached the shore, we took leave of Elingsburgh, 
and mounted oar horses. We passed through a wild moor, in many 
places so soft that we were obliged to walk, which was very fatiguing 
to Dr. Johnson. Once he had advanced on horseback to a very bad 
step. There was a steep declivity on his left, to which he was 
so near, that there was not room for him to dismount in the usoal 
way. He tried to alight on the other side, as if he had been a young 
buck indeed, but in the attempt he fell at his length upon the groond, 
ffom which, however, he got up immediately, without being hurt 
During this dreary ride, we were sometimes relieved by a view 
of branches of the sea — that uniyersai medium of connection amongst 
mankind. A guide, who had been sent with us from Kingsbargh, 
explored the ^ay (much in the same manner as, I sappose, is pursued 
in the wilds of America), by observing certain marks, known only to 
the inhabitants. We arrived at Dunvegan late in the afternoon. 
The great size of the castle, which is partly old and partly new, and 
is built upon a rock close to the sea, while the land around it presents 
nothing but wild, moorish, hilly, and craggy appearances, gave a 
rude magnificence to the scene.* Having dismounted, we ascended 

* The old storm-beaten castle of Danyegan and its wild shore haye been rendersd 
olassio groond by Johnson and Sir Walter Scott. The first rude tower which oonsti- 
tated the residence of the chief is said to date back as far as the ninth century. A 
second and higher tower was built by Alasteir Maoleod, called CrotaeHj or the Hump- 
backed, who died in 1428. Borie More, who was knighted by James VI., connected 
the towers by a low range of bnildings, and almost eyery sncceeding chief added 
something to the massive and venerable pile. The late and present Maoleod were 
large contribntors, adding comfort and elegance to the strength and pictnresqaeness 
which the castle always displayed. Its site was probably determined at first by the 
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a flight of steps, which waa made by the late Macleod, tor the 
accommodation of persons coming to him hj land, there formerly 
being, for aecority, no other access to the castle but from the sea ; so 
that visitors who came bj the land were under the necessity of 
getting into a boat, and sailed round to the only place where it could 
be approached. We were introdaoed into a stately dining-room, and 
received by Lady Macleod, mother of the laird, who, with hia friend 
Talisker, having been detained on the road, did not arrive till some 
time after qb. 

We fonnd the lady of the house a very polite and sensible woman, 
who had lived for some time in London, and had there been in Dr. 




Johnson's company. After we hod dined, we repaired to the draw- 
ing-room, where some of the yonng ladies of the family, with their 
mother, were at tea. This room bad formerly been the bed-chamber 
of Sir Roderick Macleod, one of the old lairds ; and he chc»e it be- 
cause behind it there was a condderable cascade, the sound of which 
disposed him to sleep. Above his bed was this inscription : " Sir 
Korie Macleod of Dunvegan, Enighf. QoD send good rest!" Borie 
is the contraction of Roderick. He was called Rorie More, that is, 
great Rorie, not from his size, but from bis spirit.— Onr entertainment 
here was in so elegant a style, and reminded my fdlow-lzaveller to 
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much of England, that he became quite joyous. He laughed, and 
said : " Boswell, we came in at the wrong end of this isbuid." — " Sir," 
said I, " it was best to keep this for the last." — He answered, ''I 
would hare it both first and last" 

TUESDAT, SEPTEMBEB 14. 

Dr. Johnson said in the morning, " Is not this a fine lady ?" 
There was not a word now of his impatience to be in civilised life ;" 
though indeed I should beg pardon — he found it here. We had slept 
well, and lain long. After breakfast, we surveyed the castle and tne 
garden. Mr. Bethuue, the parish minister, Magnus Macleod, of 
Claggan, brother to Talisker, and Macleod, of Bay, two substantial 
gentlemen of the clan, dined with us. We had admirable venison, 
generous wine— in a word, all that a good table has. This was really 
the hall of a Chief. Lady Macleod had been much obliged to my 
father, who had settled by arbitration a variety of perplexed claims 
between her and her relation, the Laird of Brodie, which she now 
repaid by particular attention to me.* — Macleod started the subject of 
making women do penance in the church for fornication. — Johnson. 
" It is right, sir. Infamy is attached to the crime by universal opinion 
as soon as it is known. I would not be the man who would discover 
it, if I alone knew it, for a woman may reform ; nor would I commend 
a person who divulges a woman's first offence; but being once 
divulged, it ought to be infamous. Consider of what importance to 
society the chastity of women is. Upon that all the property in the 
world depends. We hang a thief for stealing a sheep ; but the un- 
chastity of a woman transfers sheep, and farm, and all, from the right 
owner. I have much more reverence for a common prostitute than 
for a woman who conceals her guilt. The prostitute is known ; she 
cannot deceive ; she cannot bring a strumpet into the arms of an 
honest man, without his knowledge." — Boswell. " There is, how- 
ever, a great difference between the licentiousness of a single woman 
and that of a married woman." — Johnson. " Yes, sir ; there is a 
great difference between stealing a shilling and stealing a thousand 
pounds ; between simply tiiking a man's purse, and murdering him 
first, and then taking it. But when one begins to be vicious, it is 
easy to go on. Where single women are licentious, you rarely find 
faithful married women."— Boswell, " And yet we are told that in 
some nations in India, the distinction is strictly observed." — Johnson. 
"Nay, don't give us India. That puts me in mind of Montesquieu, 

• Mrs. Emilia Maolood, widow of John Maoleod, of Macleod, was only daughter of 
Alexander Brodie, of Brodie, Lord Lyon of Scotland. She died at Bath in 1803.— £ d . 
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who is really a fellow of genius too in many respects ; whenever ho 
wants to support a strange opinion, he quotes you the practice of 
Japan, or of some other distant country, of which he knows nothing. 
To support polygamy, he tells you of the island of Formosa, where 
there are ten women bom for one man. He had but to suppose 
another islaud, where there are ten men bom for one woman, and so 
make a marriage between them." * 

At supper. Lady Macleod mentioned Dr. Cadogan*s book on the 
gout.— Johnson. " It is a good book in general, but a foolish one in 
particulars. It is good in general, as recommending temperance and 
exercise, and cheerfulness. In that respect it is only Dr. Cheyne's 
book, told in a new way ; and there should come out such a book 
every thirty years, dressed in the mode of the times. It is foolish in 
maintaining that the gout is not hereditary, and that one lit of it, 
when gone, is like a fever when gone." — Lady Macleod objected 
that the author does not practise what he teaches. t — Johnson. " I 
cannot help that, madam ; that does not make his book the worse. 
People are influenced more by what a man says, if his practice is 
suitable to it, because they are blockheads. The more intellectual 
people are, the readier will they attend to what a man tells tliem : 
if it is just, they will follow it, be his practice what it will. No 
m an practises so well as he write s. I have, all my Hfe longjfifin . 
lying till i ^n ; g^ I tell all young men','^nd tett them with f^reat 
Hn^'^iityi thflt nn^^Q ^y wh o^do es not rise early will ever do any goo d. 
Only consider I You reaSlTbook ; you are convinced by it ; you do 
not know the author. Suppose you afterwards know him, and find 
that he does not practise what he teaches : are you to give up your 
former conviction? At this rate you would be kept in a state of 

* What my Mend treated as so wild a supposition has actually happened in the 
western islands of Scotland, if we may believe Martin, who tells it of the islands of 
Col and Tyr-yi, and says that it is proved by the parish registers.— Bos W£LL. 
[Martin says the inhabitants of Col always feed on oats, and those of Tir-yi on barley. 
He then adds, ** The Isle of Col produces more boys than girls, and the Isle of Tyr-yi 
more girls than boys ; as if Nature intended both these isles for mutual alliances, 
without being at the trouble of going to the adjacent isles or continent to be matched. 
The parish book, in which the number of the baptised is to be seen, confirms the ob> 
servation." This curious parish-book no longer exists, and we need hardly say the 
modem registers give no countenance to the supposition. In 1755 the population of 
these islands was 2,702. it is now 4,815 ; and in 1843 their annual value was returned 
at 4,473^ 6«. 2d.— Ed.'} 

t This was a general reflection against Dr. Cadogan, when his very popular book 
was first published. It was said that whatever precepts he might give to others, he 
himself indulged freely in the bottle. But I have since had the pleasure of becoming 
acquainted with him, and, if his own testimony may be believed (and I have never 
heard it impeached), his coarse of Ufe has been conformable to bi% ^oQ^a^xA.— 

BOSWELL. 
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equilibrium, when reading every book, till yon knew how the aathor 
practiBed." — ** Bui/* said Lady Macleod, " you would think better of 
Dr. Cadogan, if he acted according to his principles." — Johkson. 
" Why, madam, to be sure, a man who acts in the face of light, is 
worse than a man who does not know so much ; yet I think no man 
•hould be worse thought of for publishing good principles. There is 
something noble in publishing truth, though it condemns one's seH" 
— ^I expressed some surprise at Cadogan's recommending good humour, 
as if it were quite in our own power to attain it— Johnson. ** Why, 
sir, a man grows better humoured as he grows older : he improres 
by experience. When young, he thinks himself of great consequence, 
and eyerything of importance. As he advances in life, he learns to 
think himself of no consequence, and little things of little importance; 
and so he becomes more patient and better pleased. All good humour 
and complaisance are acquired. Naturally a child seizes directly what 
it sees, and thinks of pleasing itself only. By degrees, it is taught to 
please others, and to prefer others ; and that this will ultimately pro- 
duce the greatest happiness. If a man is not convinced of that, he 
never will practise it. Common language speaks the truth as to this: 
we say, a person is well bred. As it is said that all material motion 
is pritnarily in a right line, and is never per circuUumf never in 
another form, unless by some particular cause ; so it may be sakl 
[intellectual motion is.** — Lady Maclcod asked, if no man was naturally 

food ? — Johnson. " No, madam, no more than a wolf." — ^Boswell. 
[* Nor no woman, sir P" — ^Johnson. " No, sir." — ^Lady Macleod started 

It this, saying, in a low voice, « This is worse than Swift" 

Macleod of Ulinish had come in the afternoon. We were a jovial 
company at supper. The laird, surrounded by so many of his clan, 
was to me a pleasing sight. They listened with wonder and pleasure, 
while Dr. Johnson harangued. I am vexed that I cannot take down 
his full strain of eloquence. 

WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBEB 15. 

The gentlemen of the clan went away early in the morning to the 
harbour of Lochbracadale, to take leave of some of their friends who 
were going to America. It was a very wet day. We looked at Rorie 
More's horn, which is a large cow's horn, with the mouth of it orna- 
mented with silver curiously carved. It holds rather more than a 
bottle and a half.* Every Laird of Macleod, it is said, must, as a 

* This famous horn, which Bornt allodes to in his Baochanalian poem of " The 
Whittle," holds nearly as much as three ordinary bottles. It is a common ox's horn, 
and has no other ornament than the silver rim. The ceremony of qnafBng claret from 
Bode Mores horn at tho inauguration of each successive Chief of Macleod it ttiU 
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proof of his manhood, drink it off full of claret, -witbont lifin^ it 
down. From Borie More man; of the branches of the familj are 
descended ; in particular, the Talisker branch ; m that his name ia 
nmch talked of. We aUo saw his bow, which hardly any man now 
can bend, and hia glaymora [claymore] , which was wielded with both 
hands, and is of a prodigious size. We saw here some old pieces of 
iron armour, immensely heavy. The broadsword now used, thot^h 
colled the glaymora (i. e. the great iword), ia much smaller than that 
used in Rorie More's time. There is hardly a target now to be foond 
JQ the Highlands. After the disarming act, they made them serve «a 
corers to their butter-milk banels ; a kind of change, like beating 
speaiH into pruning-hooka. 

Sir George Mackenzie's works (the folio edition) happened to lie 
in a window in the dinintf-room. I asked Dr. Johnson to look at the 
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Charaeteret Adcoeatorum* He allowed him power of mind, and that 
be hndentood yerj well what he tellfl; bat said that there was too 
much declamation, and that the Latin was not conect. He fbniid 
firalt with appropinquabant in the character of Gilmoar. I tried him 
with the opposition between gloria and/Nz/ma, in the oompariaon be- 
tween Gilmoar and Nisbet, which Lord Hailes, in his catalogue of the 
Lords of Session, thinks difficalt to be onderstood. The words are,. 
** penes ilium gloria, penes hunc palma,^ Li a short account of the 
Kirk of Scotland, which I published some years ago, I applied these 
words to the two contendiag parties, and explained them thus : ''The 
popular party has most eloquence ; Dr. Robertson's party most infla* 
ence." I was very desirous to hear Br. Johnson's ezplicaticm. — 
Johnson. '* I see no difficulty. Gilmour was admired for his parts; 
Nisbet carried his cause by his skill in law. Palma is Tictory."— I 
observed, that the character of Nicholson in this book resembled that 
of Burke ; for it is said, in one place, " in omnes lusos et Jocos se scepe 
resolvebat ; " * and, in another, *' sed acceptris more e conspectu ali' 
quando astantium suhlimi se protrahens volatUj in prcedam miro 
impetu descendebatJ* f — Johnson. <'No, sir; I never heard Burke 
make a good joke in my life."-*B0SWELL. ** Bat, sir, you will allow 
he is a hawk.''^Dr. Johnson, thinking that I meant this of his joking, 
said, ** No, sir, he is Dot the hawk there. He is the beetle in the 
mire." — ^I still adhered to my metaphor : '' But he soars as the hawk." 
— Johnson. "Yes, sir; but he catches nothing." — Macleod asked, 
what is the pa rticular excell ence of Burke's eloquence P — Johnson. 
^ CopiouBness and fertility of allusion; a power of diversilyiDg"Ti is 
matter, Jbjpkcing it in vgyjo ^s relation s. Burke hasjgreat^iforaia- 
tlon, and great command of l anguage; though, in my opinion, iT^as 
not liT every respect the'highest elegance." — Boswell. "Do you 
think, sir, that Burke has read Cicero much ?"— Johnson. " I don't 
believe it, sir. Burke has great knowledge, great fluency of words, 
and great promptness of ideas, so that he can speak with great illus- 
tration on any subject that comes before him. He is neither like 
Cicero, nor like Demosthenes, nor like any one else, but speaks as 
well as he can." 

In the 65th page of the first volume of Sir George Mackenzie, Dr. 
Johnson pointed out a paragraph beginning with Aristotle, and told 
me there was an error in the text, which he bade me try to discover. 
I was lucky enough to hit it at once. As the passage is printed, it is 
said that the devil answers even in engines, I corrected it to — ever in 

* He often indulged himself in every epeoieo of pleasantry and wit— Boswell. 
i But, like the hawk, having soared with a lofty flight to a height which the eye 
\A not reaoh, he was wont to swoop upon his quarry with wonderful rapidity .~Ibid. 
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tmignias. " Sir," said, he, " you are a good critic. This would have 
been a great thing to do in the text of an ancient author." 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 16. 

Last night much care was taken of Dr. Johnson, who was still 
distressed by his cold. He had hitherto most strangely slept without 
a night-cap. Miss Macleod made him a large flannel one, and he was 
prevailed with to drink a little brandy when he was going to bed. 
He has great virtue in not drinking wine or any fermented liquor, 
because, as he acknowledged to us, he could not do it in moderation. 
— Lady Macleod would hardly believe him, and said, " I am sure, sir, 
you would not carry it too far." — Johnson. " Nay, madam, it car- 
ried me. I took the opportunity of a long illness to leave it off. It 
was then prescribed to me not to drink wine ; and having broken off 
the habit, I have never returned to it." 

In the argument on Tuesday night about natural goodness. Dr. 
Johnson denied that any child was better than another, but by dif- 
ference of instruction ; though, in consequence of greater attention 
being paid to instruction by one child than another, and of a variety 
of imperceptible causes, such as instruction being counteracted by 
servants, a notion was conceived, that of two children, equally well 
educated, one was naturally much worse than another. He owned, 
this morning, that one might have a greater aptitude to learn than 
another, and that we inherit dispositions from our parents. *^.in- 
he rited," said he, **a vile melanch o ly fro m m y fether. whic ^ has 
made me mad all my iile, at lea st not sober?^ Lady Macleod won- 
dered he should tell this. " Madam," said I, " he knows that with 
that madness he is superior to other men." 

I have often been astonished with what exactness and perspicuity 
he will explain the process of any art. He this morning explained 
to us all the operation of coining, and at night all the operation of 
brewing, so very clearly, that Mr. Macqueen said, when he heard the 
iirst, he thought he had been bred in the mint ; when he heard the 
second, that he had been bred a brewer. 

I was elated by the thought of having been able to entice such a 
man to this remote part of the world. A ludicrous, yet just image 
presented itself to my mind, which I expressed to the company. I 
compared myself to a dog who has got hold of a large piece of meat, 
and runs away with it to a comer, where he may devour it in peace, 
without any fear of others taking it from him. " In London, Rey- 
nolds, Boauclerk, and all of them, are contending who shall enjoy 
Dr. Johnson's conversation. We are feasting upon it undisturbed at 
Dunvegan." 
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It WM tdD a atam of wind and rain. Br. Johnson, however 
walked oat with Maeleod, and saw Bone More's cascade in full pe^ 
Icctko. ColoQel Macleod, instead of being all life and gaiety, as I 
haTT seen him, was at present grave, and somewhat depressed by hii 
conGcm about Macleod's affidrs, and by finding some gentle* 
of the dan by no means disposed to act a generous or affeetunuito 
part to their Chief in his distress, but bargaining with him as wiA 
s stranger. However, he was agreeable and polite, and Dr. Johnson 
said, he was a very pleasing man. My fellow-traveller and I talked 
of going to Sweden ; and while we were settling our plan, I expressed 
a pleasure in the prospect of seeing the king. — ^Johkson. ^ I doubt, 
sir, if he would speak to us." Colonel Macleod said, " I am sure Mr. 
Boswdl would speak to him ;" but, seeing me a little disconcerted by 
his remark, he politely added, '< and with great propriety." — Here let 
me offer a short defence of that propensity in my disposition to whidi 
this gentleman alluded. It has procured me much happiness. I hope 
it does not deserve so hard a name as either forwardness or impu- 
dence. If I know myself, it is nothing more than an eagerness to 
share the society of men distinguished either by their rank or their 
ttlents, and a diiligence to attain what I desire. If a man is praised 
foot seeking knowledge, though mountains and seas are in his way, 
may he not bo pardoned, whose ardour, in the pursuit of the same 
object, leads him to encounter difficulties as great, though of a different 
kind? 

After the ladies were gone from table, we talked of the High- 
landers not having sheets ; and this led us to consider the advantage 
of wearing linen. — Johnson. << All animal substances are less cleanly 
than vegetable. Wool, of which flannel is made, is an animal sub- 
stance ; flannel therefore is not so cleanly as linen. I remember I 
used to think tar dirty ; but when I knew it to be only a preparation 
of the juice of the pine, I thought so no longer. It is not disagreeable 
to have the gum that oozes from a plum-treo upon your fingers, be- 
cause it is vegetable ; but if you have any candle-grease, any tallow 
upon your fingers, you are uneasy till you rub it off. I have often 
thought, that if I kept a seraglio, the ladies should all wear linen 
gowns, or cotton, — I mean stuffs made of vegetable substances. I 
would have no silk ; you cannot tell when it is clean ; it will be very 
nasty before it is perceived to be so. Linen detects its own dirtiness." 
To hear the grave Dr. Samuel Johnson, " that majestic teacher of 
moral and religious wisdom," while sitting solemn in an arm-chair 
in the Isle of Sky, talk, ex eathedraf of his keeping a seraglio, and 
acknowledge that the supposition had often been in his thoughts, 
«t» ' n forcibly with ludicrous contrast, that I could not but 
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laugh immoderately. He was too proud to submit, eyen for a moment, 
to be the object of ridicule, and instantly retaliated with such keen 
sarcastic wit, and such a variety of degrading images, of every one of 
which I was the object, that though I can bear such attacks as well 
as most men, I yet found myself so much the sport of all the com- 
pany, that I would gladly expunge from my mind every trace of this 
severe retort. 

Talking of our friend Langton's house in Lincolnshire, he said, 
** The old house of the family was burnt A temporary building was 
erected in its room ; and to this day they have been always adding as 
the family increased. It is like a shirt made for a man when he was 
a child, and enlarged always as he grows older." 

We talked to-night of Luther's allowing the Landgrave of Hesse 
two wives, and that it was with the consent of the wife to whom he 
was first married. — Johnson. ** There was no harm in this, so far as 
she was only concerned, because volenti non fit injuria. But it was 
an offence against the general order of society, and against the law of 
the Gospel, by which one man and one woman are to be ur'led. No 
man can have two wives, but by preventing somebody else from 
having one.'' 

FKIDAT, SEPTEMBER 17. 

After dinner yesterday, we had a conversation upon cunning. 
Macleod said that he was not afraid of cunning people ; but would let 
them play their tricks about him like monkeys. "But," said I, 
** they 11 scratch," and Mr. Macqeen added, "they'll invent new tricks 
as soon as you find out what they do." — Johnson. " Cunning has 
effect from the credulity of others, rather than from the abilities of 
those who are cunning. It requires no extraordinary talents to lie 
and deceive." — ^This led us to consider whether it did not require 
great abilities to be very wicked. — ^Johnson. "It requires great 
abilities to have the power of being very wicked, but not to he very 
wicked.* A man who has the power, which great abilities procure 
him, may use it well or ill; and it requires more abilities to use 
it well, than to use it ilL "Wickedness is always easier than virtue ; 
for it takes the short cut to evei yCbifiig . It^ifl 1^^ easier to ste al a 
htuttdred pounda . than io'l ret.itJj xJabour, or any other w ay. Con- 
sider only what act of wickedness requires great abilities to commit 
it, when once the person who has to do it has the power ; for there is 

• In other words-XSreat talents are not essential to being Terj wicked, but great 
talents are required to do much evil. Yet accidental circumstances (as birth and 
riches) may determine the position of the party, and the position may give the power to 
do great good or evil,— Ed. 
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the distinctioD. It requires great abilitiefl to conquer an armj, but 
none to maasacre it after it is conquered." 

The weather this day was rather better than any that we had since 
we came to Dunvegan. Mr. Macqueen had often mentioned a 
curious piece of antiquity near this, which he called a temple of the 
goddess Anaitis. Having often talked of going to see it, he and 1 
set out after breakfast, attended by his servant, a fellow quite like a 
savage. I must observe here, that in Sky there seems to be much 
idleness; for men and boys follow you, as colts follow passengers 
upon a road. The usual figure of a Sky-boy, is a loton* with bare 
legs and feet, a dirty kiltf ragged coat and waistcoat, a bare head, and 
a stick in his hand, which, I suppose, is partly to help the lazy rogue 
to walk, partly to serve as a kind of a defensive weapon. We walked 
what is called two miles, but is probably four, from the castle, till we 
came to the sacred place. The country around is a black, dreary 
moor on all sides, except to the sea-coast, towards which there 
is a view through a valley ; and the farm of JBai/ shows some good 
land. The place itself is green ground, being well drained, by means 
of a deep glen on each side, in both of which there runs a rivulet 
with a good quantity of water, forming several cascades, which make 
a considerable appearance and sound. The first thing we came 
to was an earthen mound, or dyke, extending from the one precipice 
to the other. A little further on was a strong stone-wall, not high, 
but very thick, extending in the same manner. On the outside of it 
were the ruins of two houses, one on each side of the entry or gate to 
it. The wall is built all along of uncemented stones, but of so large 
a size as to make a very firm and durable rampart. It has been 
built all about the consecrated ground, except where the precipice is 
steep enough to form an inclosure of itself. The sacred spot contains 
more than two acres. There are within it the ruins of many houses, 
none of them large, a caimt and many graves mai'ked by clusters of 
stones. Mr. Macqueen insisted that the ruin of a small building, 
standing east and west, was actually the temple of the goddess 
Anaitis, where her statue was kept, and from whence processions 
were made to wash it in one of the brooks. There is, it must be 
owned, a hollow road, visible for a good way from the entrance ; but 
Mr. Macqueen, with the keen eye of an antiquary, traced it much 
further than I could perceive it. There is not above a foot and 
a half in height of the walls now remaining, and the whole extent of 
the building was never, I imagine, greater than an ordinary High- 
land house. Mr. Macqueen has collected a great deal of learning on 

* A Lowluid Soottish phi'ase. Barns, in his Glossary, defines it, " « follow, « raga* 
tmffln ;" bat it also Implies a careless, half-grown lad.— Eo. 
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the s'dbject of the Temple of Anaitis ; and I had endeavoured, in my 
joarnal, to state such particulars as might give some idea of it, and of 
the surrounding scenery ; bat from the great di£Biculty of describing 
visible objects, I found my account so unsatisfactory, that my readers 
would probably have exclaimed — 

** And write abont it, goddess, and aboat it ;'* 

and therefore I have omitted it. 

When we got home, and were again at table with Dr. Johnson, 
we first talked of portraits. He agreed in thinking them valuable in 
families. I wished to know which he preferred, fine portraits, or 
those of which the merit is resemblance. — Johnson. " Sir, their 
chief excellence is being like." — Boswell. "Are you of that 
opinion as to the portraits of ancestors, whom one has never seen ?" 
— Johnson. " It then becomes of more consequence that they should 
be like j and I would have them in the dress of the times, which 
makes a piece of history. One should like to see how Korie More 
looked. Truth, sir, is of the greatest value in these things.** Mr. 
Macqueen observed, that if you think it of no consequence whether 
portraits are like, if they are but well painted, you may be in^difierent 
whether a piece of history is true or not, if well told.** a^^Ujt^ ' 

Dr. Johnson said at breakfast to day, " that it was but of late 
that historians bestowed pains and attention in consulting records, to 
attain to accuracy. Bacon, in writing his history of Henry VII., does 
not seem to have consulted any, but to have just taken what he found 
in other histories, and blended it with what he learned by tradition." 
He agreed with me that there should be a chronicle kept in every 
considerable family, to preserve the characters and transactions of 
successive generations. 

After dinner, I started the subject of the Temple of Anaitis. Mr. 
Macqeen had laid stress on the name given to the place by the 
country people — Ainnit ; and added, " I knew not what to make of 
this piece of antiquity, till I met with the Anaitidis deluhrum in 
Lydia, mentioned by Pausanias and the elder Pliny." Dr. Johnson, 
with his usual acuteness, examined Mr. Macqueen as to the meaning 
of the word Ainnit , in Erse, and it proved to be a water-place^ or a 
place near water, " which," said Mr. Macqueen, " agrees with all the 
descriptions of the temples of that goddess, which were situated near 
rivers, that there might be water to ^vash the statue." — Johnson. 
"Nay, sir, the argument from the name is gone. The name is 
exhausted by what we see. We have no occasion to go to a distance 
for what we can pick up under our feet. Had it been an accidental 
name, the similarity between it and Anaitis might have had some- 
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thing in it; but it tarns out to be a mere physiologieal name.*' 
Macleod said, Mr. Macqueen's knowledge of etymology had 
destroyed his conjecture. — Johnson. " Yes, sir ; Mr. Macqueen is 
like the eagle mentioned by Waller, who was shot with an arrow 
feathered from his own wing."* — Mr. Macqneen, would not, howeriorv 
give up his conjecture. — Johnson. " You have one possibility for 
you, and all possibilities against you. It is possible it may be the 
Temple of Anaitis ; but it is also possible that it may be a fortificationi 
or it may be a place of Christian worship, as the first Christians often 
chose remote and wild places, to make an impression on the mind; or 
if it was a heathen temple, it may have been built near a river, for the 
purpose of lustration ; and there is such a multitude of divinitifis, 
to whom it may have been dedicated, that the chance of its being a 
temple of Anaitis is hardly anything. It is like throwing a grain of 
sand upon the sea-shore to-day, and thinking you may find it to-mo^ 
row. No, sir, this temple, like many an iU-built edifice, tumbles 
down before it is roofed in." In his triumph over the reverend 
antiquarian, he indulged himself in a conceit; for, some vestige of tha 
aUar of the goddess being much insisted on in support of the hypo- 
thesis, he said " Mr. Macqueen is fighting j9ro aris etfocisJ*^ 

* " That eftgle't fate and mine are one, 

Which, on the shaft that made him die, 
Espied a feather of his own 

Wherewith he wont to soar on high." 

To A Ladt Singino a Song of his Composivo. 

Byron has made a much finer and nobler use of this classical fiible, in his lines on 
Henry Kirke White, who died from exoessiye stady : — 

" So the struck eagle, stretched upon the plain. 
No more through rolling clouds to soar again. 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And winged the shaft that quivered in his heart ; 
Keen were his pangs, but keener far to feel, 
He nursed the pinion which impelled the steel ; 
While the same plumage that had warmed his nest. 
Prank the last life-drop of his bleeding breast" 
~Ed. English Babds akd Scotch Rbtibwbbs. 

t This skirmish about the Temple of Anaitis is worthy of Jonathan Oldbuck and 
his PrsDtorium. The learned minister's antiquarian pertinacity, and Johnson's 
triumphant acuteness in demolishing the theory, offer a fine contrast If the discus- 
sion had been on the " second-sight," the tables would have been turned ; the weak- 
ness and credulity would have been all on the side of Johnson. Mr. Macqueen seems 
to have had a passion for identifying Gaelic names with the classic mythology. In 
Pennant, he traces the " Orugach," or Highland goblin, to the worship of the sun. 
The name " Grugach" means the Fair-haired ; Apollo had golden tresses, and both 
were drawn as young and handsome: ergo, Apollo and the Grugach were identical, 
though one guided the sun in its course and the other drank milk fi*om the cow .' 
This is equal to the parallel between Maoedon and Monmouth.— £i>. 
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It was wonderfol how well time passed in a remote castle, and in 
dreary weather. After supper, we talked of Pennant. It was objected 
that he was superficial. Dr. Johnson defended him warmly. He said, 
" Pennant has greater variety of inquiry than almost any man, and has 
told us more than perhaps one in ten thousand could haye done, in the 
time that he took. He has not saidjg hat he was to tfil^ «-au^yft<»^*<wwftf 
find fault with him for wfiat he has not told> ,I£.a.maa CQioeia to look 
for^FaEj^'^^^^OaJDih^ him if he does not attend to fowls." 

" But,'' said C!olonel Macleod, "^e mehiions the unreasonable rise of 
rents in the Highlands, and says, * the gentlemen are for emptying 
the bag, without filling it ;' for that is the phrase he uses. Why does 
he not tell how to fill it ?" — Johnson. " Sir, there is no end of 
negative criticism. He tells what he observes, and as much as he 
chooses. If he tells what is not true, you may find fault with him ; 
but, though he tells that the land is not well cultivated, he is not 
obliged to tell how it may be well cultivated. If I tell that many of 
the Highlanders go bare-footed, I am not obliged to tell how they 
may get shoes. Pennant tells a fact He need go no farther, except 
he pleases. He exhausts nothing ; and no subject whatever has yet 
been exhausted. But Pennant has surely told a great deaL Here 
is a man six feet hi^ h, and you are angry be cause he is not seven." 
Notwithstanding this eloquent Oratio pro Pennantio, which they 
who have read this gentleman's Tours, and recollect the Savage and 
the Shop-keeper at Monboddoj will probably impute to the spirit of 
contradiction, I still think that he had better have given more 
attention to fewer things, than have thrown together such a number 
of imperfect accounts. 

SATURDAY, SEPTBMBEB 18. 

Before breakfast. Dr. Johnson came np to my room, to forbid me 
to mention that this was his birth-day ; but I told him I had done it 
already; at which he was displeased; I suppose from wishing to 
have nothing particular done on his account. Lady Macleod and I 
got into a warm dispute. She wanted to build a house upon a farm 
which she has taken, about five miles from the castle, and to make 
gardens and other ornaments there ; all of which I approved of; but 
insisted that the seat of the family should always be upon the rock of 
Dim vegan. — Johnson. " Ay, in time we'll build all round this rock. 
You may make a very good house at the farm, but it must not be 
such as to tempt the Laird of Macleod to go thither to reside. Most 
of the great families of England have a secondary residence, which is 
called a jointure-house : let the new house be of that kind.** — ^The 
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lady insisted that the rock was very inconvenient ; that there was no 
place near it where a good garden conld be made ; that it must always 
be a rude place ; that it was a Herculean labour to make a dinner 
here. — ^I was vexed to find the alloy of modem refinement in a lady 
who had so much old family spirit. — ** Madam/' said I, " if once yon 
quit this rock, there is no knowing where you may settle. Yoa move 
five miles at first; then to St Andrews, as the late laird did ; then to 
Edinburgh ; and so on, till you end at Hampstead, or in France. 
No, no ; keep to the rock : it is the very jewel of the estate. It looks 
as if it had been let down from heaven by the four corners, to be the 
residence of a chief. Have all the comforts and conveniences of life 
upon it, but never leave Borie More*s cascade." — " But," said she, " is 
it not enough if we keep it ? must we never have more convenience 
than Borie More had ? he had his beef brought to dinner in one 
basket, and his bread in another. Why not as well be Rorie More 
all over, as live upon his rook ? And should not we tire, in looking 
perpetually on this rock ? It is very well for you, who have a fine 
place, and everything easy, to talk thus, and think of chaining 
honest folks to a rock. You would not live upon it yourself." — " Yes, 
madam," said I, " I would live upon it, were I Laird of Macleod, and 
should be unhappy if I were not upon it." — Johnson, with a strong 
voice, and most determined manner, ** Madam, rather than quit the 
old rock, Boswell would live in the pit ; he would make his bed in the 
dungeon." — ^I felt a degree of elation, at finding my resolute feudal 
enthusiasm thus confirmed by such a sanction. The lady was puzzled 
a little. She still returned to her pretty farm — rich ground — fine 
garden. — " Madam," said Dr. Johnson, " were they in Asia, I would 
not leave the rock. My opinion on this subject is still the same. An 
ancient family residence ought to be a primary object ; and though 
the situation of Dunvegan be such that little can be done here in 
gardening or pleasure-ground, yet, in addition to the veneration 
required by the lapse of time, it has many circumstances of natural 
grandeur, suited to the seat of a Highland Chief; it has the sea, 
islands, rocks, hills, a noble cascade ; and when the family is again in 
opulence, something may be done by art."* 

Mr. Donald Macqueen went away to-day, in order to preach at 
Bracadale next day. "We were so comfortably situated at Dunvegan, 
that Dr. Johnson could hardly be moved from it. I proposed to him 
that we should leave it on Monday. " No, sir," said he, " I will not 
go before Wednesday. I will have some more of this good." How- 
over, as the weather was at this season so bad, and so very uncertain, 

• Lady Maoleod'e desiderata have all been supplied. There is now at Danyegan a 
good kitchen-garden, a flower-garden, hothouse &c.— £d 
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and we had a great deal to do yet, Mr. Macqueen and I prey&iled 
with him to agree to set out on Monday, if the day should be good. 
Mr. Macqueen, though it was inconvenient for him to be absent from 
his harvest, engaged to wait on Monday at Ulinish for us. When ho 
was going away, Dr. Johnson said, " I shall ever retain a great re- 
gard for you ; then asked him if he had the <* Kambler." — ^Mr. Mac- 
queen said, " No ; but my brother has it." — Johnson : " Have you 
the "Idler?"— Macqueen: "No, sir." — Johnson: "Then I will 
order one for you at Edinburgh, which you will keep in remembrance 
of me." — ^Mr. Macqueen was much pleased with this. He expressed 
to me, in the strongest terms, his admiration of Dr. Johnson's wonder- 
ful knowledge, and every other quality for which he is distinguished. 
I asked Mr. Macqueen if he was satisfied with being a minister in 
Sky. He said he was; but he owned that his forefathers having been 
so long there, and his having been bom there, made a chief ingredient 
in forming his contentment. I should have mentioned, that on our 
left hand, between Portree and Dr. Macleod's house, Mr. Macqueen 
told me there had been a college of the Knights Templars ; that tradi- 
tion said so ; and that there was a ruin remaining of their church, 
which had been burnt : but I confess Dr. Johnson has weakened my 
belief in remote tradition. In the dispute about Anaitis, Mr. Mac- 
queen said, Asia Minor was peopled by Scythians, and as they were 
the ancestors of the Celts, the same religion might be in Asia Minor 
and Sky. — Johnson : " Alas ! sir, what can a nation that has not 
letters tell of its original. I have always difficulty to be patient when 
I hear authors gravely quoted, as giving accounts of savage nations, 
which accounts they had from the savages themselves. What can 
the Macraes tell about themselves a thousand years ago ? There is 
no tracing the connection of ancient nations, but by language ; and 
therefore I am always sorry when any language is lost, because lan- 
giiages are the pedigree of nations. If you find the same language in 
distant countries, you may be sure that the inhabitants of each have 
been the same people ; that is to say, if you find the languages a good 
deal the same ; for a word here and there being the same will not do 
Thus Butler, in his " Hudibras," remembering tha^f Penguin, in the 
Straits of Magellan, signifies a bird with a white head, and that the 
same word has, in Wales, the signification of a white-headed wench 
{pen head, and guin white), by way of ridicule, concludes that the 
people of those straits are Welsh." 

A young gentleman of the name of Maclean, nephew to the Laird 
of the Isle of Muck, came this morning ; and, just as we sat down to 
dinner, came the Laird of the Isle of Muck himself, his lady, sister to 
Talisker, two other ladies their relations, and a daughter of the late 

M 
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Madeod of Hamert ^o wrote a treatise on the seeond sight, under 
the designation of ** Theophilns Insolanns." It was somewhat droll 
to hear this laird called hy his title. Muck would haye sounded iU; 
so he was called Isle of Muck, which went off with great readmesL 
The name, as now written, is onseemly, hot it is not so had in the ori- 
ginal Erse, which is Mauach, signifying the Sows' Island. Bachasaa 
calls it « Insula Poreomm." It is so called from its form. Some call 
it Isle of Monk.* The laird insists that this is the proper name. It 
was formerly chnrch-land belonging to Icolmkill, and a hermit lived 
in it. It is two miles long, and about three quarters of a mile broad. 
The laird said he had seren score of souls upon it Last year he had 
eighty persons inoculated, mostly children, but some of them eighteen 
years of age. He agreed with the surgeon to come and do it, at half- 
a-crown a head. — It is yery fertile in com, of which they export some; 
and its coasts abound in fish. A tailor comes there six times in a 
year. They get a good blacksmith from the Isle of Egg. 

SUNDAY, SEFTEMBEB 19. 

It was rather worse weather than any that we had yet. At 
breakfast. Dr. Johnson said, " Some cunning men choose fbols for 
their wives, thinking to manage them, but they always fedL There 
is a spaniel fool and a mule fooL The spaniel fool may be made to 
do by beating. The mule fool will neither do by words nor blows; 
and the spaniel fool ofben turns mule at last : and suppose a fool to 
be made to do pretty well, you must have the continual trouble of 
making her do. Depend upon it, n o woman is the worse for sense 
a nd knowledge .*' "Whether aiPterwards he meant merely to say a 
polite tning, or to give his opinion, I could not be sure ; but he added, 
** Men know that women are an over-match for them, and therefore 
they choose the weakest or most ignorant. If they did not think so, 
they never could be afruid of women knowing as much as them- 
selves." In justice to the sex, I think it but candid to acknowledge, 
that, in a subsequent conversation, he told me that he was serious in 
what he had said. 

He came to my room this morning before breakftust, to read my 
Journal, which he has done all along. He often before said, ** I take 
great delight in readmg it" To-day he said, « You improve : it 
grows better and better." I observed, there was a danger of my 

* It is 80 called in the notice of this laird's death : " 1780, Nov. 14, in the Isle of Skye, 
Hector Macleod, Esq., of the Isle of Monk."—" Scots' Mag." The Gaelic name of the 
island is Eilanjnan-MueM, the island of swine; and north of it lies Bileon.4um-Saeh, 
the island of horses. Mnck forms part of the parish of " Small Isles," including 
Egg, Muck, Rum, and Canna. The population of this parish in 1851 waa 4e0. It 
formerly much larger, but has been reduced br emigration.— Ed. 
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getting a habit of writing in a sloyenly manner. « Sir,** said he, "it 
is not written in a slovenly manner. It might be printed, were the 
subject fit for printing."* While Mr. Beaton preached to us in the 
dining-room, Dr. Johnson sat in his own room, where I saw lying 
before him a Tolome of Lord Bacon's works, the " Decay of Chris- 
tian Piety," " Monboddo's Origin of Language," and Sterne's " Ser- 
mons." He asked me to-day how it happened that we T^ere so little 
together: I told him my Journal took up much tifftie. Yet, on 
reflection, it appeared strange to me, that although I wcftdd nm from 
one end of London to another to pass an hour "^ith him, I should 
omit to seize any spfire time to be in his o o^p tl i ljji V K^ha&n I am settled 
in the same house with him. Bttt myieiittnA hi iteHijr at -iMi of 
much time and labour, and he fin^ds lA^'lo e6ffltftt6t it 

I omitted to mention, iB^ 'Mv jiieuse, Heit th. -Jdimson td^ itr. 
Macqueen that he had io\itffiiiSim^hd1a^iSlf1ii» MViH^Bight uiif^ersal 
in Sky, except ttitim^ tib (MMi|[^y'#fl6'lM|Mn(l lli^hnined against 
it. I took the liberty to 6ym^ib'iXfify:M9Sf^B^&m, ihst the clergy 
were actuated by a kind Of vaiiity. ^'fise McfM,^ my they, '* takes us 
to be credulous men in a remote comer. We 11 show them that we 
are more enlightened than they think." The worthy man said that 
his disbelief of it was from his not finding sufficient evidence ; but I 
could perceive that he was prejudiced against it. 

After dinner to-day, we talked of the extraordinary fact of Lady 
Orange's being sent to St. Kilda, and confined there for several 
years, without any means of relieff Dr. Johnson said, if Macleod 

* As I have faithfoUy recorded eo many minnte particnlarB, I hope I ihall be par- 
doned for inserting 00 flattering an enoominm on what is now offered to the pablio.— 

BOSWBLL. 

t The true story of this lady, which happened in this century, is as frightfally 
romantic as if it had been the fiction of a gloomy fancy. She was the wife of one of 
the Lords of Session in Scotland, a man of the very first blood of his country. For 
some mysterious reasons, which have never been discovered, she was seized and 
carried off in the dark, she knew not by whom, and by nightly journeys was conveyed 
to the Highland shores, fi'om whence she was transported by sea to the remote rock 
of St. Kilda, where she remained, amongst its few wild inhabitants, a forlorn pri- 
soner, but had a constant supply of provisions, and a woman to wait on her. No 
inquiry was made after her, till she at last found means to convey a letter to a confi- 
dential friend, by the daughter of a catechist, who concealed it in a clue of yam. 
Information being thus obtained at Edinburgh, a ship was sent to bring her off; but 
intelligence of this being received, she was conveyed to Macleod's island of Harris 
where she died. 

In Carstares's ** State Papers" we find an authentic narrative of Connor, a Catholic 
priest, who turned Protestant, being seized by some of Lord Seaforth's people, and 
detained prisoner in the island of Harris several years ; he was fed with bread and 
water, and lodged in a house where he was exposed to the rains and cold. Sir James 
Ogilvy writes, June 18, 1667, that the Lord Chancellor, the Lord Advocate, and him- 
self were to meet next day, to take effectual methods to have this redressed. Connor 
was then still detained, p. 310.— This shows what private oppression might in the last 
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■DoM kt it be kaown that he hod inch a place fbr naughty ladiei, 
h« Might maka it a w; profltablo iBlaDd.^We had, in the conrse of 




mr tour, heard of St. Eilda poetry. Dr. Johnson obseired, " It mnat 
he Tory poor, because they have very few imi^H." — Boswell. 
" Hiere may be a poetical genius shown in eombining these, and in 

isHsbtlilH. In Uia uras oollsotlon, Ihs Ev: of Atgrla 
I of HO embuif from tbs greet M'Heil. of Bura, ag tbu 
jnaminslei. " I received ■ letler yeeterday frum M'Nell. 
ar off, eenl b; a geDlleman in all formalitT. o&eriiigbis 



ofBUrliDg, and tben carried off dnhoraobaDk to the HijblMiiie, peeaine thi-oughUi 
laDdi of LoTat aod Glepeer;. At Lochoam, m arm of tbB aea on tbe wsat coait. eta 
otn traneferred to a leeafl, aoil taken lo the email laland of Hoekir, belooBing to Si 
Alsiandsr Macdoneld. Tbere ebs «u kept for Qiiirly Iwo yeiri. In June, 1734, >b 
«u oonvejed (a at. Kllds, tbo property or Maoleod of Mecleoil, and wat kept Ihet 

of tbo eoB.fowl— tie repraeenlalive of rent In 8t. Kilda— ajid on tbeee oocajiona !i 



In the wlDtar of IT4CL1 a conmnqtcatlio from Lady Onage ceaohed 
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makinff poetry of them." — Johnson. " Sir, a man c an not make fir e 
b nt in propo r tion as he has ftie L He cannot coin guineas bat in pro- 
portion as nelias gold.'**— AFtea he talked of his intending to go to 
Italy in 1775. Macleod said he wonld like Paris better. — Johnson. 
'' No, sir ; there are none of the French literati now alive, to visit 
whom I would cross a sea. I can find in fiuffon's book all that he 
can say.* 

After supper, he said, " I am sorry that prize-fighting is gone 
out ; every ait should be preserved, and the art of defence is surely 
important. It is absurd that our soldiers should have swords, and not 
be taught the use of them. Prize-fighting made people accustomed 
not to be alarmed at seeing their own blood, or feeling a little pain 
from a wound. I think the heavy glaymore was an ill-contrived 
weapon. A man could only strike once with it It employed both 
his hands, and he must of course be soon fatigued with wielding it ; 
80 that if his antagonist could only keep playing for a while, he was 
sure of him. I would fight with a dirk against Rone More's sword. 
I could ward ofif a blow with % dirk, and then run in upon my enemy. 
When within that heavy sword, I have him ; he is quite helpless, and 
I could stab him at my leisure, like a calf. It is thought by sensible 
military men, that the English do not enough avail, themselves of 
their superior strength of body against the French ; for that must 

by means of the miniBter of St. Kilda and his wife, who had quarrelled with Macleod's 
steward, and left the island. Legal steps were taken to rescue the lady, bat they fell 
throagh, and Lady Grange was removed to the Macleod country in Skye. She sur- 
Tiyed till May, 1745, when she died at Watemish.and was secretly interred in the 
ohorchyard of Trumpan. The parties who assisted Orange in the abduction wero the 
notorious Lord Lovat, Mr. Forster, of Corsebonny, and Mr. John Macleod, advocate. 
Sir Alexander Macdonald and Macleod were also principals in the affair, for without 
their concniTence the detention and concealment could not have been accomplished. 
It is probable they all believed the lady to be partially insane, as well as mischievious. 
She was of a violent race, her father, Chiesly of Dairy, having murdered Sir George 
Lockhart,the Lord President. Lord Grange's defence was, that *' there was great reason 
to think she would daily go on to do mischief to her family, and to affront and bring a 
blot on her children, especially her daughters. These," he added, *' were things that 
could not be redressed in a court of justice, and we had not then a madhouse to lock 
such unhappy people up in." There was another cause. Grange rs the brother of 
the Earl of Mar, who headed the enterprise in 1715, was connected with the Jacobite 
party, and was said to be privy to some treasonable designs. He denied this, but ad» 
mitted that his wife possessed a letter written by him, in which he had made reflec- 
tions on Sir Bobert Walpole, and which letter she had threatened to take to London, 
and use to his disadvantage. The story of Lady Grange is told at length in Mr. 
Chambers's "Traditions of Edinburgh," and some letters of Lord Grange on the sub- 
ject have been published in one of the volumes of the Spalding Club.— Ed.] 

* I doubt the justice of my fellow-traveller's remark concerning the French literati, 
many of whom, I am told, have considerable merit in conversation, as well as in their 
writings. That of Monsieur de Buffon, in particular, I am well assured, is highly 
instructive and entertaining. — ^Boswkll. 
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^IwajB have a great advantage in poshing with bayonets. I hi^ye 
beard an officer say, that if women could be made to stand, they 
would do as well as men in a mere interchange of bidlets from a 
distance ; but if a body of men should come close up to them* than 
to be sure, they must be overcome : now," said he, ** in the same 
manner the weaker-bodied French must be overcome by our strong 
soldiers."* 

The subject of duelling was introduced. — Johnson. " There is no 
case in England where one or other of the combatants must die ; if 
you have overcome your adversary by disarming him, that is suffi- 
cient, though you should not kill him ; your honour, or the honour of 
your ffiimily is restored, as much as it can be by a dueL It is cowardly 
to force your antagonist to renew the combat, when you know that 
you have the advantage of him by superior skill. You might just as 
well go and cut his throat while he is asleep in his bed. When a duel 
begins, it is supposed there may be an equality ; because it is not 
always skill that prevails. It depends much on presence of mind; 
nay, on accidents. The wind may be in a man's face he may fall. 
Many such things may decide the superiority. A man is sufficiently 
punished by being called out, and subjected to the risk that is in a 
duel." — But on my suggesting that the injured person is equally 
subjected to risk, he fairly owned Jie could not explain the rationality 
of duelling.f 

MONDAT, SEPTEMBER 20. 

When I awaked, the storm was higher still. It abated aboit 

* This was proved during the late Peninsular war. The superior physiosl strength 
of the English made them irresistible in a charge with bayonets.— Ed. 

f See this subject further discussed in " Boswell's Life of Johnson " under date 
1783 ; Illustrated Library edition, yoi. iy. p. 147. Johnson was in error in stating that 
there was no ceise in England in which one of the parties in a duel mttat die. There 
was a famous case in the reign of James I. On the 8th of November, 1(H)9, Lord Whar- 
ton and James Stewart of Blantyre, son of Treeisurer Stewart, met in sin^e combat on 
Islington Fields ; at the first thrust each killed the other, and they fell dead in one 
another's arms. Boswell little imagined that his own son and heir, Sir Alexander 
Boswell, was to perish in a duel. This accomplished and ill-fated gentleman having 
written some political squibs imputing cowardice to another Scottish gentleman, 
Stuart of Duneam, was challenged by Mr. Stuart. The parties met on the 26th of 
March, 1822. Sir Alexander, conscious that he had in an unhappy moment injured 
his opponent, fired into the air ; but Mr. Stuart's shot took effect, and the baronet died 
in the course of the next day. What rendered this affair more melancholy was th» 
oircumstance that Sir Alexander had just returned Arom paying the last duties to his 
brother, James Boswell, who died at his chambers in the Middle Temple, March 94th, 
1822, aged forty-three. Mr. James Boswell was the literary executor of Malone, and 
associated with him in his enlarged edition of Shakspeare. His elder brother, Sir 
Alexander, was author of some humourous Scottish songs. Both inherited the social 
Qualities and lively talents of their father, with superior taste and judgment.— £d. 
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nine, and the son shone; hot it rained again yery boob, and it was 
not a day for travelling. At break&st, Dr. Johnson told ns, '* there 
-was once a pretty good tavern in Catherine-street in the Strand, 
-where very good company met in an eveningi and each man called 
for his own half-pint of wine, or gill, if he pleased ; they were frngpal 
men, and nobody paid but for what, he himself drank. The house 
furnished no supper; but a woman attended with mutton-pies, which 
any body might purchase. I was introduced to this company by 
Ciunming the Quaker, and used to go there sometimes when I drank 
wine. In the last age, when my mother lived in Lcmdon, there were 
two sets of people, those who gave the wall, and those who took it— 
the peaceable and the quarrelsome. When I returned to Lichfield, 
after having been in London, my mother asked me whether I was one 
of those who gave the wall, or those who took it Now, it is fixed 
that every man keeps to the right ; or, if one is taking the wall, 
another yields it, and it is never a dispute." — He was very severe on 
a lady, whose name was mentioned. He said, he would have sent 
her to St Kilda. That she was as bad as negative badness could be, 
and stood in the way of what was good ; that insipid beauty would 
not go a great way ; and that such a woman might be cut out of a 
caddage, if mere was a skilful artificer. 

Macxeod was coo late in coming to breakfast Dr. Johnson saidt 
laz iness was wo rse than the toothach . — Boswell. ^H cannot agree 
witk you, sir ; a oadn 3l! bold water or a horsewhip will cure laziness." 
— Johnson. " No, sir, it will only put off the fit ; it will not cure 
tne Oisease. I have beei;^ fijiJMg ♦» nimt iii) Jaziness al l my life, and 
could not do it.'^^BoswELL. " But if a man does in a uliuiKii Utm 
■wSsmSgS^ be the labour of a life, there is nothing to be said against 
Mm,**^ Johnson (perceiving at once that I alluded to him and his 
Dictionary). ** Suppose that flattery to be true, the consequence 
would be, that the world would have no right to censure a man ; but 
that will not justify him to himself." 

After breakfast, he said to me, " A Highland Chief should now 
endeavour to do everything to raise his rents by means of the industry 
of his people. Formerly, it was right for him to have his house full of 
idle fellows : they were his defenders, his servants, his dependents, his 
Mends. Now they may be better employed. The system of things 
is now so much altered, that the family cannot have influence but by 
riches, because it has no longer the power of ancient feudal times. 
An individual of a family may have it ; but it cannot now belong to 
a family, unless you could have a perpetuity of men with the same 
views. Maeleod has four times the land that the Duke of Bedford 
has. I think, with his spirit, he may in time make himself the great- 
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est man in the king^s dominions ; for land may always be improved 
to a certain degree. I would never have any man sell land to throw 
money into the funds, as is often done, or to try any other species of 
trade. Depend upon it, this rage of trade will destroy itself. Yoa 
and I shall not see it; but the time will come when there will be an 
end of it Trade is like gaming. If a whole company are gamesters, 
play must cease ; for there is nothing to be won. When all nations 
are traders, there is nothing to be gained by trade, and it will stop 
first where it is brought to the greatest perfection. Then the pro- 
prietors of land only will be the great men.'' — ^I observed, it was 
hard that Macleod should find ingratitude in so many of his people. — 
Johnson. " Sir, gratitude is a fruit of great cultivation ; you do not 
find it among gross people." — I doubt of this. Nature seems to have 
implanted gratitude in all living creatures. The lion, mentioned by 
Aulus Gellius, had it.* It appears to me that culture, which brings 
luxury and selfishness with it, has a tendency rather to weaken than 
promote this a£fection. 

Dr. Johnson said this morning, when talking of our settmg out, 
that he was in the state in which Lord Bacon represents kings. He 
desired the end, but did not like the means. He wished much to get 
home, but was unwilling to travel in Sky. — " You are like kings, 
too, in this sir," said I, " that you must act under the direction of 
others." 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 21. 

The uncertainty of our present situation having prevented me 
from receiving any letters from home for some time, I could not help 
being uneasy. Dr. Johnson had an advantage over me in this re- 
spect, he having no wife or child to occasion anxious apprehensions in 
his mind. It was a good morning, so we resolved to set out. But, 
before quitting this castle, where we have been so well entertained, 
let me give a short description of it. 

Along the edge of the rock, there ai'e the remains of a wall, which 
is now covered with ivy. A square court is formed by buildings of 
different ages, particularly some towers, said to be of great antiquity; 
and at one place there is a row of false cannon of stone. There is a 
very large unfinished pile, four stories high, which we were told was 
here when Leod, the first of this family,came from the Isle of Man, 
married the heiress of the M'Crails [Mac Railts], the ancient possessors 
of Dunvegan, and afterwards acquii*ed by conquest as much land as he 
had got by marriage. He surpassed the House of Austria ; for he wafc 

• Aul. Gellius, lib. v., o. 14.— Boswbll. 
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felix both heUa gerere et nvhere,* John Breck Macleod,t the grand- 
father of the late laird, began to repair the castle, or rather, to com- 
plete it : but he did not live to finish his undertaking. Not doubt- 
ing, however, that he should do it, he, like those who have had their 
epitaphs written before they died, ordered the following inscription, 
composed by the minister of the parish, to be cut upon a broad stone 
above one of the lower windows, where it still remains to celebrate 
what was not done, and to serve as a memento of the uncertainty of 
life, and the presumption of man : 

" Jofuines Madeod, Beganodnni Dominns, gentis ixm Philardiiu, Darinesise Haraue 
Vaternesise, &c. ; Baro D. Florae Macdonald matrimoniali vincolo conjugatus turrem 
banc Beganodanensem proavoram habitaculam longe vetastissiinani din penitus labe- 
fectatam, anno eerae vulgaris MDCLXXXYI instmavit.^ 

" Quern stabilire juvat proavorum tecta vetnsta, 
Omne scelus fugiat, justitiamque colat. 
Vertit in aerias turres magalia virtas, 
Inqne casas homiles tecta superba netas.** 

* Fortunate, both in war and marriage. The allusion is to the well-known epigram 
on the policy of Austria in obtaining by marriage what other kingdoms could only 
gain by war : „ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ Austria, nube 

Nam qu89 Mars aliis, dat tibi regna Venus." 

Austria became possessed of two kingdoms, besides archduchies, principalities, 
countships, and lordships, all by these fortunate marriages.— £d. 

•f John Breachd Macleod, spotted or speckled ; thus breeiehdan is the Gaelic name 
for a plaid. Another of the Macleods, as we have seen, was called Alantair Orotaeh 
Macleod ; or Alexander the Hump-backed. Such appellations are common in the his- 
tory of Highland families, as Donald Dhu^ Black Donald; Bob Boy^ Bed Bob, &c. 
One of the Campbells, Sir Duncan Campbell, of Loohow, is known as Donacha Dhu 
nan Charraiclid, or Black Duncan with the Cowl. A character well known in High- 
laod story, Allan Breck Stewart, the assassin of Campbell of Olenure, factor for Oo> 
vemment on the forfeited estates of Stewart of Ardshiel, received his appellation of 
Breck in consequence of his complexion being remarkably fireckled. — ^Ed. 

t Mr. Macaulay remarks (" Essays," p. 161) that Philarchus, in the above inscription, 
is obviously a false speUing for Phylarchus, the chief of a tribe. The inscriptiott 
may be rendered, "John Macleod, lord of Dunvegan, chief of bis clan, baron of Durinish, 
Harris, and Vatemlsh, &c., united in marriage to Flora Macdonald, restored, in the year 
of tlie vulgar era, 1686, hia Tower of Dunvegon, long the very ancient abode of hia 
ancectoxs, which had fallen utterly into decay.** 

He who his old ancestral ruined halls 

Delights to reaovate and build secure. 
Should follow still where Justice, godlike, calls; 

And shun each glittering snare, each faithless lure. 
Virtue, supreme, the meanest hut can raise. 
And impious Vice the loftiest towers debase. 

Johnson does not notice the pompous heraldic inscription, but remarks that the 
.grandfather of the young chief began to repair the old tower, but soon desisted, 
and applied his money to worse uses. The young chief himself infUuted as severe a 
blow on the family by the sale of the estate of Harris, five years after the period of 
Johnson's visit. The renovation of the Castle of Dunvegan has been accomplished, 
a* we have stated, by the late and present Macleod, and the woods, gaxdeTi&^vA 
•brabberies continue to flourish in defiance of Uie aeai>btee««%,— '&ii. 
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ICaoIeod and Talisker aooompanied us. We passed by the parish choitli 
of Durinish, The ohuroh-yard is not inclosed, bat a prettgr murmaring 
brook runs along one side of it. In it is a pyramid, erected to tbe 
jnemory of Thomas Lord Lovat, by his son Lord Simon, who suflfend 
on Tower-hill. It is of freestone, and, I suppose, about thirty feet 
high. There is an inscription on a piece of white marble inserted in 
it, which I suspect to have been the composition of Lord Lorat him* 
self, being much in his pompous style : — 

"This pyramid was erected by Simon Lord Fraser, of Lovat, 
in honour of Lord Thomas, his father, a peer of Scotland, and chief of 
tiie great and ancient clan of the Erasers. Being attacked for his 
birth-right by the family of AthoU, then in power and favour with King 
William, yet, by the valour and fidelity of his clau, and the assist- 
ance of the Campbells, the old friends and allies of his family, 
he defended his birth-right with such greatness and fermety [Fr. 
fermetf\ of soul, and such valour and activity, that he was an honour 
to his name, and a good pattern to all brave chiefs of clans. He died 
in the month of May, 1699, in the 6drd year of his age, in Dunvegan, 
the house of the Laird of Macleod, whose sister he had married : by 
whom he had the above Simon Lord Fraser, and several other 
children. And, for the great love he bore to the family of Macleod, 
he desired to be buried near his wife's relations, in the place where 
two of her uncles lay. And his son. Lord Simon, to show to posterity 
his great affection for his mother's kindred, the brave Macleods, 
chooses rather to leave his father's bones with them, than carry them 
to his own burial-place, near Lovat." 

I have preserved this inscription, though of no great value, 
thinking it characteristical of a man who has made some noise in the 
world. Dr. Johnson said it was poor stuff, such as Lord Lovat's 
butler might have written.* 

I observed, in this church-yard, a parcel of people assembled at a 
funeral, before the grave was dug. The coflBn, with the corpse in it, 
was placed on the ground, while the people alternately assisted 
in making a grave. One man, at a little distance, was busy cutting 
a long turf for it, with the crooked spade which is used in Sky ; 
a very awkward instrument. The iron part of it is like a plongh- 
coulter; it has a rude tree for a handle, in which a wooden pin 
is placed for the foot to press upon. A traveller might, without 
further inquiry, have set this down as the mode of burying in Sky. 

* It no longer remains to ftmose or oftend the traveller. The obelisk is in • 
very dilapidated state, and the marble tablet containing the insoription fell down 
some time ago. The fragmeati were removed to the grounds near Danvegan 
istle.— Ed. 
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I was told, howdYer, that the usuaI way 19 to have a graye previposly 
dug. 

I ohserved to-day, that the ^janmon way of oarryiAg home their 
gram here is in loads, on hc^rae-back. They haye also a few sleds, or 
cars, as we call them in Ayrshire, idiirnaily made, and rarely used. 

We got U> Ulinish about siic o'clock, and found a. very good fistrm* 
house, of two stories, Mr, ]S([acleod of Ulinish, ihe sheiiff-substitute 
of the island, was a plain, honest gentleman, a good deal like an 
English JQstioe of peace; not much given to talk, but sufficd^itiiy 
sagacious, and somewhat droll. His daughter, though she was never 
out of Sky, was a very well-bred woman. Our reverend Mend* 
Mr. Donald Macqueen, kept his appointment, and met us here. 

Talking of Phipps's voyage to the North Pole, Dr. Johnson 
observed, that it " was conjectured that our former navigators have 
kept too near land, and so have found the sea frozen £ur north, 
because the land hinders tlie free motion of the tide ; but, in the wide 
ocean, where the waves tumble at their full convenience, it is 
imagined that the frost does not take effect." 

WEDNESDAY, SBFTEMBSB 22. 

In the morning I walked out, and saw a ship, the Margaret of 
Clyde, pass by with a number of emigrants on board. It was a mel- 
ancholy sight.-!r-After breakfast, we went to see what was called a 
subterraneous house, about a mile off. It was upon the side of a rising 
groimd. It was discovered by a fox's having taken up his abode in it, 
and in chasing him they dug into ib. It was very narrow and low, 
and seemed about forty feet in length. Near it, we found the founda- 
tions of several small huts, built of stone. — Mr. Macqueen, who is 
always for making everything as ancient as possible, boasted that it 
was the dwelling of some of the first inhabitants of the island, 
and observed, what a curiosity it was to find here a specimen of the 
houses of the aborigines, which, he believed, could be found no where 
else; and it was plain that they lived without fire.-^Dr. Johnson 
remarked that they who made this were not in the rudest state ; for 
that it was more difficult to make it, than to build a house ; there- 
fore, certainly those who made it were in possession of houses, and 
had this only as a hiding-place. It appeared to me, that the vestiges 
of houses, just by it, confirmed Dr. Johnson's opinion. 

From an old tower, near this place, is an extensive view of Loch 
Bracadale, and, at a distance, of the isles of Barra and South Uist ; and 
on the land side, the Cuillin, a prodigious range of mountains, capped 
with rocky pinnacles, in a strange variety of shapes. They resemble 
the mountains near Cort^, in Corsica, of which there is a very ^ocA 
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print They make part of a great range for deer, which, though 
entirely devoid of trees, is, in these countries, called 2l forest,* 

In the afternoon, Ulinish carried us in his hoat to an island 
•possessed hy him, where we saw aa immense cave, much more desenring 
the title of antrum immane than that of the Sybil, described by 
Virgil, which I likewise have visited. It is 180 feet long, aboat 30 
feet broad, and at least 30 feet high. This cave, we were told, had a 
remarkable echo, bat we found none. They said it was owing to the 
great rains having made it damp. Such are the excuses by which 
the exaggeration of Highland narratives is palliated. — ^There is a 
plentiful garden at Ulinish (a great rarity in Sky), and several 
trees ; and near the house is a hill, which has an Erse name, signify- 
ing ** t?ie hill of strife" where, Mr. Macqueen informed us, justice 
was of old administered. It is like the mom placiti of Scone^ or 
those hills which are called laws ; such as Kelly lawy North Berwick 
law, and several others. It is singular that this spot should happen 
now to be the sherifiTs residence. 

We had a very cheerful evening, and Dr. Johnson talked a good 
deal on the subject of literature. — Speaking of the noble family of 
Boyle, he said, that all the Lords Orrery, till the present, had been 
writers. The first wrote several plays; the second was Bentley's 
antagonist ; the third wrote the '< Life of Swift,'' and several other 
things ; his son Hamilton wrote some papers in the '* Adventurer "and 
"World." He told us he was well acquainted with Swift's "Lord 
Orrery." He said he was a feeble-minded man ; that, on the publication 
of Dr. Delany's " Kemarks" on his book, he was so much alarmed that 
he was afraid to read them. Dr. Johnson comforted him, by telling him 
they were both in the right ; that Delany had seen most of the good 
side of Swift, Lord Orrery most of the bad. — Macleod asked if it was 
not wrong in Orrery to expose the defects of a man with whom he 
lived in intimacy.— -Johnson. " Why no, sir, after the man is dead; 

* Thus Ettriok Forest retains the name, though only a range of moontainons slioep- 
walks. Tkey had all been partially wooded at some former period. *' A deer forest/* 
says Sir Thomas Diok Lander, in his Notes to Gilpin, "is a very different thing from 
a forest ot rees. The term implies no more than a very large tract of wild country, 
set apart foi red door, and where the princely sport of hunting, or rather of stalking, 
that noble animal may be ei^oyed in perfection." A passion for this sport has of late 
sprung up among our noblemen and gentry. Deer forests in the Highlands are let 
for large sums ; moors for grouse-shooting are also let during the season ; and from 
these sources some proprietors now deriTe a greater income than the whole estates 
brought a hundred years since. Nor is it likely that any alteration, or even the abo- 
lition of the game-laws, will affect the Northern proprietors. Deer do not come within 
the statute ; grouse are not to be found in corn-fields ; aud ptarmigan do not f^quent 
baronial woods. No one but the rural improver and drainer will drive the deer and 
""ouse away, and their operations are very slow when thus counteracted by another 

•rest— Eo 
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for then it is done historically."* He added^ '*J£ Lord Orrery had 
been rich, he would have been a yery liberal patron. His conversa- 
tion was like his writing, neat and elegant, but without strength. 
He grasped at more than his abilities could reach : tried to pass for a 
better talker, a better writer, and a better thinker than he was. 
There was a quarrel between him and his father, in which his father 
was to blame; because it arose from the son's not allowing his wife to 
keep company with his father's mistress. The old lord showed his 
resentment in his will; leaving his library from his son, and assigning, 
OS his reason, that he could not make use of it.** 

I mentioned the affectation of Orrery, in ending all his letters on 
the Life of Swift in studied varieties of phrase, and never in the com- 
mon mode of, " I am," &c. ; an observation, which I remember to 
have been made several years ago by old Mr. Sheridan. This species 
of affectation in writing, as a foreign lady of distinguished talents 
once remarked to me, is almost peculiar to the English. I took up a 
volume of Dryden, containing the " Conquest of Granada," and several 
other plays, of which all the dedications had such studied conclusions. 
Dr. Johnson said such conclusions were more elegant, and, in address- 
ing persons of high rank (as when Dryden dedicated to the Duke of 
York), they were likewise more respectftil. I agreed that there it 
was much better ; it was making his escape from the royal presence 
with a genteel sudden timidity, in place of having the resolution to 
stand still, and make a formal bow.f 

• Orrery stands in a worse position than most biographers of this class ; for he had 
paid servile court to Swift while alive, and vilified his memory after death, not only 
by exposing his personal defects, but by unfounded assertions respecting his birth, 
parentage, ftc. Swift's opinion of his noble biographer is sufficiently indicated by 
the fact that he left among his papers a letter from Lord Orrery unopened, and 
endorsed, " This will keep cool." It is not improbable, as coi^ectured by Scott, that 
this touch of caustic humour may have been the cause of Lord Orrery's ungenerous and 
imfair treatment of Swift. — En. 

i Dryden's "Epistles Dedicatory" are models of the adulatory style. He invests 
his patrons indiscriminately with every virtue under heaven; and in language that 
for ease, spirit, and variety, has never yet been excelled. The character of the Duke 
of York (James 11.) is familiar to most readers since Mr. Macaulay published his history; 
jet Dryden addresses him in the following strain « — 

** I make my last appeal to your Royal Highness as to a sovereign tribunal. Heroes 
should only be Judged by heroes, because they only are capable of measuring great and 
heroic actions by the rule and standard of their own. If Almanzor has failed in any 
point of honour, I must therein acknowledge that he deviates fh}m your Royal High- 
ness, who are the pattern of it. But if at any time he fulfils the parts of personal 
valour, and of conduct of a soldier, and of a general ; or, if I could yet give him a 
character more advantageous than what he has of the most unshaken friend, the 
greatest of subjects, and the best of masters, I should draw all the world a true 
resemblance of your worth and virtues ; at least, as far as they are capable of being 
copied by the mean abilities of. Sir, your Royal Bighness's most humble and most obe- 
dient Servant, Johk DavDBN."— Ed. 
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Lord Orterft unkind treatment of his son, in his will, led ml to 
talk of the dispositions a man should have when dying. J said, I did 
not see why a man should act differently with respect to those of 
whom he thought ill when in health, merely hecanse he was dying.— 
JoHNsoK: "I should not scruple to speak against a party when 
dying; hut should not do it against an individual. It is told of 
Sixtus Quintus, that on his death-hed, in the intervals of his last 
pangs, he signed death-warrants." — ^Mr. Macqueen said he should 
not do 80; he would have more tenderness of heart. — Johnsok: "I 
believe I should not either ; but Mr. Macqueen and I are cowards. It 
would not be from tenderness of heart; for the heart is -as tender 
when a man is in health as when he is sick, though his resolution 
may be stronger. Sixtus Qnintus was a sovereign as well as a priest; 
and, if the criminals deserved death, lie was doing his duty to the 
last. You would not think a judge died ill, who should be carried 
off by an apoplectic fit while pronouncing sentence of death. Con- 
sider a class of men whose business it is to distribute death — soldiers 
who die scattering bullets — ^nobody thinks they die ill on that ac- 
count." 

Talking of biography, he said, he did not think that the life 
of any literary man in England had been well written. Beside the 
common incidents of life, it should tell us his studies, his mode of 
living, the means by which he attained to excellence, and his opinion 
of his own works. He told us he had sent Derrick to Dryden's 
relations to gather materials for his life ; and he believed Derrick had 
got all that he himself should have got; but it was nothing. He 
added, he had a kindness for Derrick, and was sorry he was dead. 

His notion as to the poems published by Mr. Macpherson, as the 
works of Ossian, was not shaken here. Mr. Macqueen always evaded 
the point of authenticity, saying only that Macpherson's pieces 
fell far short of those he knew in Erse, which were said to be 
Ossian's.— JoHNSOK : " I hope they do. I am not disputing that you 
may have poetry of great merit; but that Macpherson's is not a 
translation from ancient poetry. You do not believe it. I say before 
you, you do not believe it, though you are very willing that the 
world should believe it." — Mr. Macqueen made no answer to this. — 
Dr. Johnson proceeded : " I look upon Macpherson's ' Fingal' to be 
as gross an imposition as ever the world was troubled with. Had it 
been really an ancient work, a true specimen how men thought at 
that time, it would have been a curiosity of the first rate. As a 
modern production, it is nothing." — He said he could never get the 
meaning of an Erse song explamed to him. They told him the 
chorus was generally unmeaning. '' I take it," said he, '' Erse songs 
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are like a song which I remember: it wets eompased in QueeB' 
Elizabeth's time, on the Earl of Essex ; and the burthen wasH- 

** Badantoo, radarate, mdara tadara tandore.** 

"Bat surely," said Mr. Macqneen, " there were words to it which 
had meaning."— Johnson : "Why, yes, sir; I recollect a stanza, and 
you shall haye it : 

** O ! then Ibetpoke the prentices all, 
Living in London, both proper and tal^ 
Eor Essex's sake they would fight all 

Badaratoo, radarate, radiura, tadara, tandore."* 

When Mr. Macqueen began again to expatiate on the beanty 
of Ossian's poetry. Dr. Johnson entered into no feurther controversy, 
but, with a pleasant smile, only cried "Ay, ay ; JRetdaretteo radatixteP 

THUBSDAY, SEPT£MB£B 23. 

I took " Fingal" down to the parlour in the morning, and tried a 
test proposed by Mr. Roderick Macleod, son to Ulinish. Mr. Mao- 
queen had said he had some of the poem in the original. I desired 
him to mention any passage in the printed book, of which he could 
repeat the original. He pointed out one in page 50 of the qu&rto 
edition, and read the Erse, while Mr. Boderick Macleod and I looked 
on the English ; and Mr. Macleod said, that it was pretty like what Mr. 
Macqueen had recited. But when Mr. Macqueen read a description 
of Cuchullin's sword, in Erse, together with a translation of it in 
English verse, by Sir James Foulis, Mr. Macleod said that was much 
more like than Mr. Macpherson's translation of the former passage. 
Mr. Macqueen then repeated, in Erse, a description of one of the 
horses in Cuchilliu*s car. Mr. Macleod said Mr. Macpherson's 
English was nothing like it. 

When Dr. Johnson came down, I told him that I had now 
obtained some evidence concerning " Fingal ;" for that Mr. Macqueen had 
repeated a passage in the original Erse, which Mr. Macpherson's 
translation was pretty like; and reminded him that he himself had 

* This droll quotation, I have since found, was from a song in honour of the Earl 
of Essex, called "Queen Elizabeth's Champion,*' which is preserved in a oolleotion 
of Old Ballads, in three Yolumes, published in London, in different years^ between 
1720 and 1730. The full verse is as follows x— 
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! then bespoke the prentices all. 
Living in London, both proper and tall. 
In a kind letter sent straight to the Queen, 
For Essex's sake they would fight all. 

Bciderer too, tandaro te, 

Saderer, tandorer, tan do re."— 'Boswslk. 
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oaoe said* he did not require Mr. Macpherson's Ossiaa to be more 
like the original than Pope's " Homer.'' — Johnson : '* Well, sir ; this is 
just what I always maintained. He has found names, and stories, 
and phrases — nay, passages in old songs, and with them has blended 
his own compositions ; and so made what he gives to the world as tlie 
translation of an ancient poem." — If this was the case, I obserYed, it 
was wrong to publish it as a poem in six books. — JoHKsoN : '* Yes, 
sir; and to ascribe it to a time, too, when the Highlanders knew 
nothing of books, and nothing of six, or perhaps were got the length 
of counting six. We have been told by Condamine, of a nation that 
could count no more than four. This should be told to Monboddo ; it 
would help him. There is as much charity in helping a man down hill 
as in helping him up hill." — ^Boswell : " I don't think there is as much 
charity." — Johnson : " Yes, sir ; if his tendency be downwards. Till 
he is at the bottom, he flounders ; get him once there and he is quiet 
Swift tells, that Stella had a trick, which she learned from Addison, 
of encouraging a man in absurdity, instead of endeavouring to extri- 
cate him. " • 

Mr. Macqueen's answers to the inquiries concerning Ossian were 
so unsatisfactory, that I could not help observing that, were he 
examined in a court of justice, he would find himself imder a necessity 
of being more explicit. — Johnson : " Sir, he has told Blair a little 
too much, which is published ; and he sticks to it. He is so much at 
the head of things here, that he has never been accustomed to be 
closely examined ; and so he goes on quite smoothly." — Boswell : 
" He has never had any body to work him." — Johnson : " No, sir ; and 
a man is seldom disposed to work himself; though he ought to work 
himself, to be sure." — Mr. Macqueen made no reply.f 

* ''Whether this proceeded from her easiness in general, or from her indifference to 
persons, or frt)m her despair of mending them, or fr^m the same practice which she 
much liked in Mr. Addison, I cannot determine; but when she saw any of the com- 
pany warm in a wrong opinion, she was more inclined to confirm them in it than 
oppose them. The excuse she commonly gave when her friends asked the reason, 
was, 'That it prevented noise and saved time.'"— On the Death qf Mrs. Johnson 
{8teUa).'-ED, 

•f I think it but justice to say, that I believe Dr< Johnson meant to ascribe Mr. Mac- 
queen's conduct to inaccuracy and enthusiasm, and did not mean any severe imputa* 
tion against him.— Bosvtbll. 

[Mr. Macqueen was very sharply censured by his countrymen for his vacillating 
conduct at this interview, which, it was said, was opposed to all his previous decla- 
rations. Yet in his letter to Dr. Blair, written so early as 1764, Macqueen had ex- 
pressed himself very guardedly. " I have," he said, " a just esteem for the trans- 
lator's genius, and believe, alter the narrowest search I could make, that there is a 
foundation in the ancient songs for every part of his work, but I am apt to believe 
also that he hath tacked together into the poem deBcrix)tions, similes, names, ice. 
fi'om several detached pieces ; but of this I can give no demonstration, as I met onljr 
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Having talked of the strictness with which witnesses are examined 
in courts of justice, Dr. Johnson told us that Garrick, though accus- 
tomed to face multitudes, when produced as a* witness in Westminster 
Hall, was so disconcprted by a new mode of public appearance, that 
he could not understand what was asked. It was a cause where an 
actor claimed a fi'ee benefit, that is to say, a benefit without paying 
the expense of the house ; but the meaning of the term was disputed. 
Garrick was asked, " Sir, have you a free benefit ?" — " Yes." — " Upon 
what terms have you it?" — " Upon — the terms — of — a free benefit." 
He was dismissed as one from whom no information could be obtained. 
Dr. Johnson is often too hard on our friend Mr. Garrick. When I 
asked him why he did not mention him in the preface to his Shak- 
spcare, he said, *< Garrick has been liberally paid for anything he has 
done for Shakspeare. If I should praise him, I should much more 
praise the nation who paid him. He has not made Shakspeare better 
known ;* he cannot illustrate Shakspeare : so I have reasons enough 
against mentioning him, were reasons necessary. There should be 

with fragments." — (Highland Society's Beport) This seems to he a just representa- 
tion of the state of the case, and is the same conolnsion arrived at by the Highland 
Society's Committee, after an elaborate investigation. There was a great body of 
traditional poetry relating to the Fingalians, and aniversaJly ascribed to Ossian, pre> 
served in the Highlands, bnt no one poem has been found the same in title and tenor 
with the poems published by Macpherson. Johnson affirmed that the Erse or Gaelic 
never was a written language, and that there was not in the world an Erse manuscript 
a hundred years old. This assertion has been completely disproved. Both in Ireland 
and the Highlandrj such manuscripts existed, and Macpherson undoubtedly met with 
such in the course of his search. The Highland Society also received some, of which 
they published fac-similes. Martin mentions (1703) that a Life of Columbus, written 
in the Erse language, was in the custody ef a John Macneil, in Barra, and another 
copy was in the possession of Macdonald of Benbecula. A deed of fosterage between 
Sir Norman Macleod, and John Mackenzie, executed in the year 1645, shows that the 
Gaelic language was not disused in legal obligations at that period. Johnson admits 
in his " Journey " that the Welsh and Irish were cultivated tongues. Now, the Irish 
is very nearly the same as the Gaelic ; the natives of the two countries can converse 
freely in the same Celtic speech ; and the Welsh is believed to be a cognate dialect of 
the Celtic— Ed.] 

* It has been triumphantly asked, ** Had not the plays of Shakspeare lain dormant 
for many years before the appearance of Mr. Garrick ? Did he not exhibit the most 
excellent of them frequently for thirty years together, and render them extremely 
popular by his own inimitable performance ?" He undoubtedly did. Bnt Dr. John- 
son's assertion has been misunderstood. Knowing as well as the objectors what has 
been just stated, he must necessarily have meant that " Mr. Garrick did not, as aeritit, 
make Shakspeare better known ; he did not illtutrate any one pasioge in any of his 
plays by aoutoness of disquisition or sagacity of conjecture ; " and what had been done 
with any degree of excellence in that way was the proper and immediate subject of 
his preface. I may add in support of this explanation the following anecdote, 
I elated to roe by one of the ablest commentators on Shakspeare, who knew much of 
Dr. JohnsoQ : ** Now I have quitted the theatre," cries Garrick, " I will sit down and 
read SLakr-peare."— " 'Tis time you should," exclaimed Johnson, "fot I muchdoabtif 
you ever examined one of his plays from the first scene to the last"— Boswbll. 
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reasons ./br it^ — ^I spoke of Mrs. Montague's very high praises of 
Garrick. — Johnson : ** Sir, it is fit she should say so much, aud I 
should say nothing. Beynolds is fond of her book, and I wonder at 
it ; for neither I, nor Beauderk, nor Mrs. Thrale, could get through 

it.''^ 

Last night Dr. Johnson gare ns an account of the whole process 

• No man hu leM inoUnation to controyersy than I ba>ya, partionlarly with a lady. 
Bat as I have claimed, and am oonaoloos of being entitled to, credit for the stiictett 
fidelity, my respect for the public obUgea me to take notice of an inainoation which 
tends to impeach it Mrs. Pioxai (late Mrs. Thrale), to her ** Anecdotes of Dr. John- 
son," adds the following postscript :— 

"Naples, February 10, 178C. 

** Since the foregoing went to the press, haring seen a passage from Mr. Boswell's 
' Tonr to the Hebrides/ in which it is said that I could not get through Mrs. Mon- 
tague's ' Essay on ShoJupeare,' I do not delay a moment to declare, that, on the con- 
trary, I have always commended it myself, and heard it commended by every one 
else ; and few things would give me more concern than to be thought incapable of 
tasting, or unwilling to testify my opinion of its excellence." 

It is remarkable that this postscript is so expressed as not to point out the person 
who said that Mrs. Thrale could not get through Mrs. Montague's book ; and therefore 
I think it necessary to remind Mrs. Piozzi, that the assertion concerning her was Dr. 
Johnson's, and not mine. The second observation that I shall make on this postscript 
is, that it does not deny the fact asserted, though I must acknowledge, from the praise 
it bestows on Mrs. Montague's book, it may have been designed to convey that 
meaning. 

What Mrs. Thrale's opinion is or was, or what shs may or may not have said to Dr. 
Johnson concerning Mrs. Montague's book, it is not necessary for me to inquire. It 
is only incumbent on me to ascertain what Dr. Johnson said to me. I shall therefore 
confine myself to a very short state of the fact 

The unfavourable opinion of Mrs. Montague's book which Dr. Johnson is here 
reported to have given, is known to have been that which he uniformly expressed, as 
many of his friends well remember. So much for the authenticity of the paragraph, as 
far as it relates to his own sentiments. The words containing the assertion to which 
Mrs. Piozzi objects are printed ftx>m my manuscript journal, and were taken down at 
the time. The journal was read by Dr. Johnson, who pointed out some inaccuracies, 
which I corrected, but did not mention any inaccuracy in the paragraph in question; 
and what is still more material, and very flattering to me, a considerable part of my 
journal, containing this paragraph, W€u read several years ago by Mrs. Thraie herself, 
who had it for some time in her possession, and returned it to me, without intimating 
that Dr. Johnson had mistaken her sentiments. 

When the first edition of my journal was passing through the press, it occurred to 
me, that a peculiar delicacy was necessary to be observed in reporting the opinion of 
one literary lady concerning the performance of another; and I had such scruples 
on that head, that in the proof sheet I struck out the name of Mrs. Thrale from the 
above paragraph, and two or three hundred copies of my book were actually printed 
and published without it; of these Sir Joshua Beynolds's copy happened to be one. 
But while the sheet was working off^ a friend, for whose opinion I have great respect, 
suggested that I had no right to deprive Mrs. Thrale of the high honour which Dr. 
Johnson had done her, by stating her opinion along with that of Mr. Beauderk, as 
coinciding with, and, as it were, sanctioning his own. The observation appeared to 
mo so weighty and conclusive, that I hastened to the printing-house, and, as a piece 
of justice, restored Mrs. Thrale to that place from which a too scrupulous delicacy 
had excluded her. On this simple state of Ucta I shall make no observations wbat- 

•VCr.— BOSWBLL. 
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of tanning, and of the nature of milk, and the vafions operations upon 
it, as making whey, &c. His variety of information is surprising ; 
and it gives one much satisfaction to find such a man bestowing his 
attention on the useful arts of life. Ulinish was much struck with 
his knowledge, and said, " He is a great orator, sir ; it is music to 
hear this man speak." — A strange thought struck me, to try if he 
knew anything of an art, or whatever it should be called, which is no 
doubt very useful in life, but which lies far out of the way of a phi- 
losopher and a poet — ^I mean the trade of a butcher. I enticed him 
into the subject, by connecting it with the various researches into the 
manners and customs of uncivilized nations, that have been made by 
our late navigators into the South Seas. I began with observing, 
that Mr. (now Sir Joseph) Banks tells us that the art of slaughtering 
animals was not known in Otaheite, for, instead of bleeding to death 
their dogs (a common food with them), they strangle them. This he 
told me himself; and I supposed that their hogs were killed in the 
same way. Dr. Johnson said, " This must be owing to their not 
having knives, though they have sharp stones with which they can 
cut a carcase in pieces tolerably." By degrees, he showed that he 
knew something even of butchery. "Different animals," said he. 
** are killed differently : an ox is knocked down, and a calf stunned ; 
but a sheep has its throat cut, without anything being done to stupfy 
it. The butchers have no view to the ease of the animals, but only 
to make them quiet for their own safety and convenience. A sheep 
can give them little trouble. Hailes is of opinion that every animal 
should be blooded, without having any blow given to it, because it 
bleeds better." — Boswell : "That would be cruel." — Johnson: "No, 
sir J there is not much pain if the jugular vein be properly cut." — Pur- 
suing the subject, he said the kennels of Southwark ran with blood 
two or three days in the week ; that he was afraid there were slaugh- 
ter-houses in more streets in London than one supposes (speaking with 
a kind of horror of butchering) ; " and yet," he added, " any of us 
would kill a cow rather than not have beef." — I said we could not. — 
" Yes," said he, " any one may. The business of a butcher is a trade 
indeed, that is to say, there is an apprenticeship served to it ; but it 
may be learnt in a month." 

I mentioned a club in London, at the Boar's Head in Eastcheap, 
the very tavern where Falstaff and his joyous companions met ; the 
members of which aU assume Shakspeare's characters. One is Fal- 
staff, another Prince Henry, another Bardolph, and so on. — Johnson : 
" Don't be of it, sir. Now that you have a name, you must be careful 
to avoid many things, not bad in themselves, bat which will lessen 
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Tour character.** 'This every man who has a name mnst observe. A 
mau who is not publicly known may live in London as he pleases. 
^vithout any notice being taken of him ; bat it is wonderful how a 
])crson of any consequence is watched. There was a member of par- 
liament who wanted to prepare himself to speak on a question that 
was to come on in the House ; and he and I were to talk it over to- 
gether. He did not wish it should be known that he talked with 
me ; so he would not let me come to his house, but came to mine. 
Some, time after he had made his speech in the House, Mrs. Choi- 
mondely, a very airy lady, told me, * Well, you could make nothing 
of him!' naming the gentleman; which was a proof that he was 
watched. I had once some business to do for government, and I went 
to Lord North's. Precaution was taken that it should not be known. 
It was dark before I went ; yet a few days after I was told, * Well, 
you have been with Lord North.' That the door of the prime minis- 
ter should be watched, is not strange ; but that a member of pai'lia- 
ment should be watched, or that my door should be watched, is won- 
derful." 

Wo set out this morning on our way to Talisker, in Ulinish's boat, 
having taken leave of him and his family. Mr. Donald Macqueen 
still favoured us with his company, for which we were much obliged 
to him. As wo sailed along, Dr. Johnson got into one of his fits of 
railing at the Scots. He owned that they had been a very learned 
nation for a hundred years, from about 1550 to about 1650; but that 
they afforded the only instance of a people among whom the arts of 

* I do not see why I might not have been of this clab withont lessening my 
character. Bat Dr. Johnson's caution against supposing one's self concealed in 
liOndon, may be very useful to prevent some people from doing many things, not 
only foolish, but criminal.— Boswbll. 

[Boswell was little solicitous of his personal dignity after Johnson's decease. Tho 
great man held him in check, and repressed the tendency to jollity, which afterwards 
became too conspicuous. Madame d'Arblay recounts some of these unseemly exhi- 
bitions, and othei*8 are recorded. What would Johnson have said to his friend sing- 
ing a song of his own composing, " The Grocer of London," at the Lord Mayor's feu^t, 
or to his publishing an Ode to Charles Dilly, the bookseller, beginning in this strain 7— 

" My cordial friend, 
Still prompt to lend 

Your cash when I have need on't ; 
We both must bear 
Our load of care — 

At least we talk and read on't. 

He once thought of taking Lord Thurlow for his hero. *' Now that Dr. Johnson i« 
gone to a better world, I bow the intellectual knee to Lord Thurlow, who, with in. 
flexible wisdom, stops the tide of fashionable reform."— (" Letter to the People of Scot- 
land.") The Chancellor must have " growled a curse of woe" on reading this dedans 
tion. The life and conversation of Thurlow, BoncelliiedfWOxHd have formed a curious 
record.— Ed ] 
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Civil life did not advance in proportion with learning ; that they had 
hardly any trade, any money, or any elegance, before the Union ; that 
it was strange that, with all the advantages possessed by other na- 
tions, they had not any of those conveniences and embellishments 
which are the fruit of industry, till they come in contact with a 
civilized people. " We have taught you," said he, " and we '11 do the 
same in time to all barbarous nations : to the Cherokees, and at last 
to the Ouran-Outangs;" laughing with as much glee as if Monboddo 
had been present. — Boswell : " We had wine before the Union." — 
Johnson : " No, sir ; you had some weak stuff, the refuse of France, 
which would not make you drunk." — ^Boswell : " I assure you, sir, 
there was a great deal of drunkenness," — Johnson : " No, sir ; there 
were people who died of dropsies, which they contracted in trying to 
get drunk." 

I must here glean some of his conversation at Ulinish, which I 
have omitted. He repeated his remark, that a man in a ship was 
worse than a man in a jail. " The man in a jail," said he, " has more 
room, better food, and commonly better company, and is in safety." — 
" Ay ; but," said Mr. Macqueen, " the man in a ship has the pleas- 
ing hope of getting to shore." — Johnson : " Sir, I am not talking of 
a man's getting to shore ; but of a man while he is in a ship : and 
then, I say, he is worse than a man while he is in jail. A man in 
a jail may have the ^pleasing hope* of getting out. A man confined 
for only a limited time, actually has it." — Macleod mentioned his 
schemes for carrying on fisheries with spirit, and that he would wish 
to understand the construction of boats. I suggested that he might 
go to a dock-yard and work, as Peter the Great did. — Johnson : 
" Nay, sir, he need not work. Peter the Great had not the sense to 
see that the mere mechanical work may be done by any body, and 
that there is the same art in constructing a vessel, whether the boards 
are well or ill wrought. Sir Christopher Wren might as well have 
served his time to a bricklayer, and first, indeed, to a brick-maker." 

There is a beautiful little island in the Loch of Dunvegan, called 
Isa,* Macleod said, he would give it to Dr. Johnson on condition of 
his residing on it three months in the year ; nay, one month. Dr. 
Johnson was highly amused with the fancy. I have seen him please 
himself with little things, even with mere ideas like the present. He 
talked a great deal of ^s island ; how he would build a house there, 
how he would fortify it, how he would have cannon, how he would 
plant, how he would sally out and take the Isle of Muck ; and then 

* Or EUean Isa, the island of Jesus. It is fertile and supports about fifteen fjami- 
lies. There are several small islands tn the neighbourhood, but Isa is the onlf <»» 
that is inhabited.— Ed. 
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he Iftughed with upcainmon glee, and oould hardly leaTe ofil I haie 
seen him do so at a small matter that struck him, and was a i^ott to 
no one else. Mr. Langton told me, that one night he did ao while 
the company were all grave about him ; only Garrick, in hit signifi- 
cant smart manner, darting his eyes around, exclaimed, ^ Very joeow, 
to be sure \** — Macleod encouraged the fScmcy of Dr. Johnson's be- 
coming owner of an island ; told him that it was the practice in this 
eonntry to name every man by his lands ; and b^ged leave to drink 
to him in that mode : " Island iBOf your health ! " Ulinish, Talisker, 
Mr. Macqueen, and I, all joined in our different manners, while Dr. 
Johnson bowed to each with much good humour. 

We had good weather, and a fine sail this day. The shore was 
varied with hills, and rocks, and corn-fields, and bushes, which axe 
here dig^nified with the name of natural tcood. We landed near the 
house of Femilea, a farm possessed by another gentleman of the 
name of Macleod, who, expecting our arrival, was waiting on the 
shore, With a horse for Dr. Johnson. The rest of us walked. At 
dinner I expressed to Macleod the joy which I had in seeing him on 
such cordial terms with his clan. " Government," said he '' has de- 
prived us of our ancient power; but it cannot deprive us of our 
domestic affections. I would rather drink punch in one of their 
houses (meaning the houses of his people), than be enabled by their 
hardships, to have claret in my own.'' — This should be the sentiment 
of every chieftain. All that he can get by raising his rents, is more 
luxury in his own house. Is it not better to share the profits of his 
estate, to a certain degree, with his kinsmen, and thus have both 
social intercourse and patriarchal influence ? 

We had a very good ride, for about three miles, to Talisker, where 
Ck)lonel Macleod introduced us to his lady. We found here Mr. Donald 
Maclean, the yound Laird of Col (nephew to Talisker), to whom I 
delivered the letter with which I had been favoured by his uncle. 
Professor Macleod, at Aberdeen. He was a little lively young man. 
We found he had been a good deal in England, studying farming, 
and was resolved to improve the value of his father's lands^ witliout 
oj^ressing Ms tenants, or losing the ancient Highland fashions. 

Talisker is a better place than one commonly finds in Sky. It is 
situated in a rich bottom. Before it is a wide expanse of sea, on each 
hand of which are immense rocks ; and, at some distance in the sea, 
there are three columnal rocks rising to sharp points. The billows 
break with prodigious force and noise on the coast of Talisker. There 
are here a good many well-grown trees, Talisker is an extensive 
furm. The possessor of it has, for several g^erations, been the next 
heir to Macleod, as there has been but one son always in that family. 
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The court before the house is most injndicioiislj payed with the round 
blueish-grej pebbles which are found npon the sea-shore; so that you 
walk as if upon cannon-balls driven into the ground. 

After supper, I talked of the assiduity of the Scottish clergy, in 
yisiting and privately instructing the parishioners, and observed how 
much in this they excelled the English clergy. Dr. Johnson would 
not let this pass. He tried to tui^ it off, by saying, « There are dif- 
ferent ways of instructing. Our clergy pray and preach." — Macleod 
and I pressed the subject, upon which he grew warm, and broke forth: 
" I do not believe your people are better instructed* If they are, it is 
the blind leading the blind ; for your clergy are not instructed them- 
selves.*' Thinking he had gone a little too far, he checked himself, 
and added, " When I talk of the ignorance of your clergy, I talk of 
them as a body ; I do not mean that there are not individuals who 
are learned," looking at Mr. Macqueen. " I suppose there are sudi 
among the clergy in Muscovy. The clergy oi England have produced 
the most valuable books in support of religion, both in theory an^ 
practice. What have your clergy done, since you sunk into presby- 
terianism P Can you name one book of any value, on a religious sub- 
ject, written by them P** — ^We were silent. — ** VU help you. Forbes 
wrote very well ; but I believe he wrote before episcopacy was quite 
extinguished." And then pausing a little, he said, '' Yes, you have 
Wishart aoainst Eepentance.*" — ^Boswell: "But^ sir, we are not 
contending for the superior learning of our dergy, but lor their supe- 
rior assiduity." — ^He bore us down again, with thundering against 
their ignorance, and said to me, <' I see you have not been well taught, 
for you have not charity."— He had been in some measure forced into 
this warmth by the exulting air which I assumed; for, when he 
began, he said, *< Since you will drive the nail !" — ^He again thought 
of good Mr. Macqueen, and taking him by the hand, said, *' Sir, I did 
not mean any disrespect to you." 

Here I must observe, that he conquered by deserting his ground, 
and not meeting the argument as I had put it. The assiduity of the 

* This was a dexterons mode of description, for the pnipose of his argument; Ibr 
Tvhat he alladed to was a sermon published by the learned Dr. William Wishart, for- 
merly principal of the college at Edinburgh, to warn men against confiding in a death- 
bed repentance, of the inefliMaey of which he entertained notions very different tmm 
those of Dr. Johnson. — Boswsll. 

[The allusion to Forbes is not so distinct ; perhaps Johnscm referred to Dr. John 
Forbes, of Corse, an eminent scholar and theologian, whose Histories, Theological 
Institutions, and other works were publiriied in two volames folio at Amsterdam, in 
1703. Burnet, in his Life of Bedell, alludes in terms ef high commendation to Forbes 
This learned divine was at (me time Professor of Divinity in King's College, Aberdeen, 
bat was driven abroad by the introduction of the S^mn League and Covenant He 
ivtnned to die at home, April t0th, 1M6.~Ed.] 
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Scottish clergy ii certainlj greater than that of the English. Wa 
taking up the topic of their not having bo much learning, was, though 
ingenious, yet a fallacy in logic. It was as if there should be a dis- 
pute whether a man's hair is well dressed, and Dr. Johnson should 
say, '' Sir, his hair cannot be well dressed, for he has a dirty shirt 
No man who has not clean linen has his hair well dressed." — ^When 
some days afterwards he read this passage, he said, " No, sir ; I did 
not say that a man's hair could not be well dressed because he has 
not clean linen, but because he is bald." 

He used one argument against the Scottish clergy being learned, 
which I doubt was not good. " As we believe a man dead till we 
know that he is alive ; so we believe men ignorant tiU we know that 
they are learned.'' Now, our maxim in law is, to presume a man 
alive till we know he is dead. However, indeed, it may be answered, 
that we must first know he has lived ; and that we have never known 
the learning of the Scottish clergy. Mr. Macqueen, though ho was 
^ of opinion that Dr. Johnson had deserted the point really in dispute, 
was much pleased with what he said, and owned to me ho thought it 
very just ; and Mrs. Macleod was so much captivated by his eloquence, 
that she told me, " I was a good advocate for a bad cause." 

FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 24. 

This was a good day. Dr. Johnson told us at breakfast that he 
rode harder at a fox chase than any body. ** The English," said he, 
" are the only nation who ride hard a-hunting. A Frenchman goes 
out upon a managed horse, and capers in the field, and no more thinks 
of leaping a hedge than of mounting a breach. Lord Powerscourt 
laid a wager in France that he would ride a great many miles in a 
certain short time. The French academicians set to work, and cal- 
culated that, &om the resistance of the air, it was impossible. His 
lordship however performed it." 

Our money being nearly exhausted, we sent a bill for thirty 
pounds, drawn on Sir William Forbes and Co., to Lochbracadale, but 
our messenger found it very difficult to procure cash for it ; at length 
however, he got us value from the master of a vessel which was to 
carry away some emigrants. There is a great scarcity of specie in 
Sky. Mr. Macqueen said he had the utmost difficulty to pay liis ser- 
vants* wages, or to pay for any little thing which he has to buy. The 
rents are paid in biUs, which the drovers give. The people consume 
a vast deal of snuff and tobacco, for which they must pay ready 
money ; and pedlars, who come about selling goods, as there is not 
a shop in the island, carry away the cash. If there were encourage- 

tt given to fisheries and manufactures, there might be a oircu- 
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lation of money introduced. I got one-and-twenty shillings in silver 
at Portree, which was thought a wonderful store. 

Talisker, Mr. Macqueen, and I, walked out, and looked at no less 
than fifteen different waterfalls near the house, in the space of about 
a quarter of a mile. We also saw Cuchillin's well, said to have been 
the favourite spring of that ancient hero. I drank of it. The water 
IS admirable. On the shore are many stones full of crystallizations in 
the heart.* 

Though our obliging friend, Mr. Maclean, was but the young laird, 
he had the title of Col constantly given him. After dinner, he and I 
walked to the top of Prieshwell, a very high rocky hill, from whence 
there is a view of Barra, the Long Island, Bemera, the Loch of Dun- 
vegan, part of Bum, part of Kasay, and a vast deal of the Isle of Sky. 
Col, though he had come into Sky with an intention to be at Dunvegan, 
and pass a considerable time in the island, most politely resolved first 
to conduct us to Mull, and then to return to Sky. This was a very 
fortunate circumstance ; for he planned an expedition for us of more 
vai'iety than merely going to Mull. He proposed we should see the 
islands oi Egg, Muck, Col, and Tyr-rt [Tu'ee], In all these islands 
he could show us everything worth seeing ; and in Mull he said he 
should be as if at home, his father having lands there, and he a farm. 

Dr. Johnson did not talk much to-day, but seemed intent in lis- 
tening to the schemes of future excursion, planned by Col. Dr. Birch, 
however, being mentioned, he said, he had more anecdotes than any 
man. I said, Percy had a great many ; that he flowed with them like 
one of the brooks here. — Johnson : " If Percy is like one of the brooks 
here. Birch was like the river Thames. Birch excelled Percy in that, 
as much as Percy excels Goldsmith." — I mentioned Lord Hailes as a 
man of anecdote. He was not pleased with him for publishing only 
such memorials and letters as were unfavourable for the Stuart family. 
" If," said he, " a man fairly warns you, * I am to give all the ill j do 

* The water of Cachillin's well was so highly valued by old Talisker that he would 
drink no other when at home, though the spring was at some distance, and could only 
be reached by fording a stream. On one occasion it was found that the servant had 
neglected to fetch the usual supply, and, though the night was dark and stormy, he was 
ordered off to repair the omission. The faithless Donald, to save the dreary walk, 
filled his pail at a more convenient spring: Talisker detected the imposition, and sent 
Donald back again ; but, with marvellous condescension, he resolved to accompany 
him, to make sure against any ftirther mistake. Cuchillin's well was reached and the 
pail replenished; and as Donald trudged behind his master, ruminating on the conse- 
quences of detection, he contrived to dip the pail in the stream, and to take home for 
his outwitted master a liquid as unlike the well-known water of Cuchillin's well as that 
which had at first excited his suspicious ire. The blame was laid upon the well, which 
it was concluded must have been subjected to some disturbing causes, and the adroit 
Highlander esoaped punishment. Drinking from this memorable spring, and living 
temperately, Talisker reached the goodly age of eighty, dying July Uth, 1798.— Ed* 
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joafind tbegood;' lienmj: Iwt if tiie ofamet wfciek 1m fnfeambi 
to gire a Tiew of a reigiif 1^ him UXL all tiw tntti:. I wotU td 
fnith of the two Gcoigea,orof that «oiiBdM,K]Bg WiUkaL Omt' 
gei^s Bkgnphiad Histwy b IbU of cmw aB^^ 
been better done. Hie dog la a Wh%.' I donot fika aisdi to Met 
Whig in any dress; but I hate to see a Whig in a panon's gown.** 

SATURDAY, SEPTEMBK& 25. 

It was rescdred that we should set oat, in order to retoiii to Skte, 
to be in readiness to take a boat whenoTer there shooldbe afiirwiad. 
Dr. Johnson remained in his chamber writing a letter, and it was 
long before we conld get him into motion. He did not eome to break- 
fiut, but had it sent to him. When he had finished his letter, it was 
twelve o'clock, and we shoold haTO set ont at ten. When I went ip 
to him, he said to me, ** Do joa remember a scmg whidi 

"Ereiy ialaad is a {ffiaon 

Stnmgly gtwrded by the aes; 
Kings mod prinees, for that reason. 

Prisoners are, as wtSi as we.'-t' 



* OnfetiiingtohisownroomJohnsoiiindalgadmoneof Ihaaoi 
and aelf-ooounaningB, idiieh were eommon with him at eertain eeaeoae, p arti e n lBly 
Ua birthday. The following is anMmghi8**FMyera and MeditatieBi:*' 

"Tdiaker, In Sky, Sept. 94, 17IS. 

" On last Saturday was my eixty-foorth birthday. I mi^t perhapa have foigottan 
It bad not Boewell told me of it ; and, what pleased me less, told the fkmily at DonTS- 
▼egan. The last year is added to thoee of which little use has been made. I triedin 
the summer to learn Butch, and was interrnpted by in inflflmTrtftm" in my eye. I itt 
ont in Aogost on this joomey to Sky. I find my memory uncertain, but hope it is 
only by a life unmethodical and scattered. Of my body, I do not perceiye that exer> 
else or change of air has yet either increased the strength or aotiTity. My nights 
are stiU disturbed by flatulencies. My hope is, for rsaolntion I dare no longer eall it, 
to diyide my time regularly, and to ke^ sooh a journal of my time as may give me 
oomfort on reviewing it. But when I consider my age and the broken state of my 
body, I have great reason to fear lest death should lay hold upon me while I am only 
yet designing to live. But I have yet hope. 

** Almigbtt God, most merciftil Father, look down upon me with pity ! Thou hast 
protected me in childhood and youth ; 8upi>ort me. Lord, in my declining years. Pre* 
serve me from the dangers of sinitd presumption. Give me, if it be best for me, 
stability of purposes and tranquillity of mind. Let the year which I have now begun 
be spent to thy glory and to the furtherance of my salvation. Take not fh>m me thy 
Holy Spirit, but as death approaches prepare me to appear joyftally in thy presence, 
for the sake of Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.**— Ed. 

i The song begins differently, thus— 

" Welcome, welcome, brother debtur 

To this poor but metry place. 
Where no bailiff, dun, nor setter. 

Dares to ahow his feightAil face." 

Ines quoted by Johns<m form part of the third stansa. In a eopy of ** A Selset 
ittom of English Songs," in three volomes, publishad by Johnson, St. Paal's 
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I auppou he b«d been thmkiiig of mi oonfiued ritnatioD. He wcmid 
fiun have gone in a boat &odi beace, instead of riding back to Slate. 
A scheme for it was proposed. He aaid, " We'll not be drwen taioely 
from it ; " bnt it proved improctjcable. 

We took leare of Hacleod and Talisker, bom whom we parted 
with regret. Taliaker, having b«en bred to phyaie, had a tincture of 
scholarship in his converuttioD, which pleased Dr. Johnson, and he 
had some very good books ; and being a colonel in tbo Dntch service, 
he and his lady, in conseqnence of having lived abroad, had introduced 
the ease and politeness of the continent into this rade region.* 

Young Col was now oar leader. Mr. 
Macqueen was to accompany us half a 
3aj more. We stopped at & Uttle hut, 
where we saw an old woman grinding 
witli the quern, the ancient Highland 
instrument which, it is said, was oied 
by the Romans, but which, being very 
slow in its operation, is almost entirely 
gone into disuse. 

The walls of the cottages in Sky 
instead of being one compacted mass of 
jtones, are oflten formed by two exteirotr 
lorfaces of stone, filled np with earth 
in the middle, which makes them very 
warm. The roof is generally bod. They ai 
straw, sometimes with heath, somebmes with fern The thatch is se- 
cured by ropes of straw, or of heath ; and, to fix the ropes, there is a 
■t«ne tied to the end of each. These stones hang round the bottom of 
the roof, and make it lode like a la^s hair in pi^)era ; but I should 
think that, when there is wind, they would come down, and knock 
people on the head. 

We dined at the inn at Soonser, where I had the pleantre to find 
a letter from my wife. Here we parted bom our learned companion, 
Mr. Donald Macqueen. Dr. Johnson took leave of him very affec- 
tionately, saying, "Bear sir, do not forget me I" — We settled that he 
should write an account of the Isle of Sky, which Dr. Johnson pro- 
mised to revise. He said, Mi. Macqueen ahoold tell all that he could ; 




« thatched sometunes with 



Cbnrcbjud, I 



.whioU 



elnnged to the poat ] 



lie poat Bnrni and Is now in onr po«Hli 
ot of Iha (bore Kng, " By Mi. Coffei.'— £ 
U In Itw Datob aerriaa wen fomud oat at «m* 1 
pendant compuisa laot over either In the »igD at EliiitMth oi Jhuh VL 
offictri were ill BoDtch, who were obliged •» t^o ••il" t" oor Onnmnsnt. u 
qnelifj la pr««itos o' 
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dUtinguiahing what he himself knew, what was traditional^ and what 
ooi\jectural.* 

We sent our horses round a point of land, that we might shoo 
some very bad road, and resolved to go forward by sea. It was seven 
o'olook when we got into our boat. We had many showers, and it 
•oon grew pretty dark. Dr. Johnson sat silent and patient. Once he 
said, as he looked on the black coast of Sky, — black, as being composed 
of rocks seen in the dusk, — ** This is very solemn." Our boatmen 
were rude singers, and seemed so like wild Indians, that a very little 
imagination was necessary to give one an impression of being upon 
an American river. We landed at Strolimus, from whence we got a 
guide to walk before us, for two miles, to Coriichatachin. Kot being 
able to procure a horse for our baggage, I took one portmanteau before 
me, and Joseph another. We had but a single star to light us on our 
way. It was about eleven when we arrived. We were most hospi- 
tably received by the master and mistress, who were just going to 
bed, but, with uuafiected ready kindness, made a good fire, and at 
twelve o'clock at night had sapper on the table. 

James Macdonald, of Knockow, Kingsburgli's brother, whom we 
had seen at Kingsburgh, was there. He showed me a bond granted 
by the late Sir James Macdonald, to old Kingsburgh, the preamble of 
which does so much honour to the feelings of that much -lamented 
gentleman, that I thought it worth transcribing. It was as follows: 



(( 



I, Sir James Macdonald, of Macdonald, Baronet, now, after arriving at my 
perfect age, from the friendship I bear to Alexander Macdonald of Kingsburgh, and 
iu return for the long and faithful services done and performed by him to my deceased 

• Such a history would have been extremely interesting and valuable. All that Mr. 
Macqueen seems to have collected he ooranmnicated to Pennant, and the principal 
portion is a short " Dissertation on the Government of the People in the Western 
IsluH," written in 1774. Mr. Macqueen, or more correctly Dr. Macqueen, for he had 
received the degree of D.D., though he did not use it in Skye, was an eminent member of 
the Scottish Church, and is honourably mentioned by Dr. Erskine in his ** Sketches 
of Cburch History." He died suddenly at Kasay, in January, 1785, while on a visit 
to his cou&in the Laird of Basay. The funeral of the learned and estimable pastor is 
still remembered. Rasay gave a liberal " entertainment" previous to the " lifting of 
the body," there was another entertainment at Portree, and a third at Kilmnir, the 
place of interment. The whole parish of Kilmuir assembled to receive and accompany 
the remains of their minister from Portree. There was something very striking and 
solemn in these largo Highland funerals ; iu the appearance of ti^e yast procession 
winding among the hills or stretching along the shore ; and in the strains of the 
bagpipe, as the " Lament" was slowly and mournfully pealed forth. The misfortune 
was that they were often carried to excess, and that by their expense they burdened 
families for years afterwards. Scenes of riot and disorder sometimes occurred, and so 
late as 1817, at tlie funeral of a chief, several individuals, on their return from the 
ghostly revels, perished amidst the snow. The better taste and feeling of modem 
times has greatly abated this extravagance ; but the whole population of a glen is stiD 
ready to pour forth to honour piety, or public service, or ancient descent, in its passage 

"^-^ tomb.— £d. 
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fiitlier, and to myself during my minority, when he was one of my tutors and coraton ; 
oeing resolved, now that the said Alexander Macdonald is advanced in years, to con- 
tribute my endeavours for making his old age placid and comfortable — ** 

Therefore he grants him an annuity of fifty pounds sterling. 

Dr. Johnson went to bed soon. When one bowl of punch was 
finished, I rose, and was near the door, in my way up stairs to bed ; 
but Ck)rrichatachin said, it was the first time Col had been in his 
house, and he should have his bowl ; and would not I join in drinking 
It ? The heartiness of my honest landlord, and the desire of doing 
social honour to our very obliging conductor, induced me to sit down 
again. Col's bowl was finished; and by that time we were well 
warmed. A third bowl was soon made, and that too was finished. 
We were cordial and merry to a high degree ; but of what passed I 
have no recollection, with any accuracy. I remember calling Corri- 
chatachin by the familiar appellation of Corri, which his Mends do.* 
A fourth bowl was made, by which time Col and young Mackinnon, 
Corrichatachin's son, slipped away to bed. I continued a little with 
Corri and Knockow ; but at last I left them. It was near five in the 
morning when I got to bed. 

SUNDAY, SEPTEMBEE 26. 

I awaked at noon, with a severe headache. I was much vexed 
that I should have been guilty of such a riot, and afraid of a reproof 
from Dr. Johnson. I thought it very inconsistent with that conduct 
which I ought to maintain while the companion of the " Rambler.** 
About one, he came into my room, and accosted me, " What, drunk 
yet ? " His tone of voice was not that of severe upbraiding ; so I was 
relieved a little. — *^ Sir,** said I, " they kept me up.** — He answered, 
" No, you kept them up, you drunken dog.** This he said with good- 
humoured English pleasantry. Soon afterwards, Corrichatachin, Col, 
and other friends assembled round my bed. Corri had a brandy-bottle 
and glass with him, and insisted I should take a dram. — " Ay,** said 
Dr. Johnson, ** fill him drunk again. Do it in the morning, that we 
may laugh at him all day. It is a poor thing for a fellow to get drunk 
at night, and skulk to bed, and let his friends have no sport.** Finding 
him thus jocular, I became quite easy ; and when I offered to get up, 
he very good-naturedly said, " You need be in no such hurry now.**+ 

• This is now the universal practice; Corrichatachin has. both in speech and 
writing, been commuted into Corry. — Eo. 

t My ingenuously relating this occasional instance of intemperance has, I find, been 
made the subject both of serious criticism and ludicrous banter. With the banterers 
I shall not trouble myself, but I wonder that those who pretend to the appellation of 
ierious crities should not have had sagaoity enough to perceive that here, as in every 
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I took my host's advice, and drank some brandy, irii^L I Ibnnd an 
effectoal cmie for my headache. When I rose, I went into Br. John- 
son's room, and taldng up Mrs. Mackinnon's Prayer-book, I opened it 
at the twentieth Smiday after Trinity, in the epistle for which I led, 
** And be not drank witii wine, wherein there is ezoesa.'' Some would 
have taken this as a divine interposition. 

Mrs. Mackinnon told ns at dinner that old Kingsbnrglifher ihther, 
was examined at Mogstot, by General Campbell, as to the partzco- 
lars of the dress of the person who had come to his house in woman's 
clothes, along with Miss Flora Macdonald, as the general had receired 
intelligence of that disguise. The particulars were taken down in 
writing, that it might be seen how far they agreed with the dress of 
the Irish girl who went with Miss Flora from the Long Island. 
Kingsbnrgh, she said, had but one song, which he always sung when 
he was merry oyer a glass. She dictated the words to me» which are 
foolish enough : — 

Green sleeves and pndding pics, 
' Tell me ivhere my mistress lies, 
And ni be with her before she riae^ 
Fiddle and a' together. 

May onr affairs abroad succeed, 
And may our king come home with q)eed, 
And all pretenders shake for dread. 
And let Mt health go ronnd. 

To all onr injured friends in need, 
This side and beyond the Tweed I— 
Let all pretenders shake for dread, 
And let hia health go ronnd. 
Green sleeves, &c. 

While the examination was going on, the present Talisker, who 
was there as one of Macleod's militia, could not resist the pleasantry 
of asking Kingsburgh, in allusion to his only song, <* Had she green 

other part of the present work, my principal object was to delineate Dr. Johnton's 
manners and oharacter. In justice to him I would not omit an anecdote which, 
though in some degree to my own disadvantage, exhibits in ao strong • light the in- 
dulgoBoe and good-humour with which he could treat those excesaea in his Mends of 
which he highly disapproved. In some other instances, the oiitios hanre been equally 
wrong as to the tme motive of my recording particulars, the objections to which I saw 
as clearly as they. But it would be an endless task for an author to point out upon 
every occasion the precise object he has in view. Contenting himself with the appro- 
bation of readers of discernment and taste, he ought not to comj^ain that soms are 
found who cannot or will not understand him. — Boswbll. 

[Among the banterers on this occasion was Peter Pindar (Dr. Woloot), who gave 
a very humorous travesty of Boswell's confession, and which ocHMliidM with this 
couplet^ 

** Alas ! says I, the sinner that I am ; 

And having made my speech, I took a dram "— Eo.] 
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sleeves f" Kingsburgh gave him no answer. Lady Margaret Mac- 
donald was very angry at Talisker for joking on such a serious occa- 
sion, as KiDgsbnrgh was really in danger of his life. Mrs. Mackin- 
non added that Lady Margaret was quite adored in Sky. That when 
she travelled through the island, the people ran in crowds before her» 
and took the stones off the road, lest her horse should stumble and 
she be hurt.* Her husband, Sir Alexander, is also remembered with 
g^reat regard. We were told that every week a hogshead of claret 
was drunk at his table.-!* 

• Lady Margaret, in one of her jonineys from Skye, had crossed the Eylo, attended 
by her servants, and escorted by a number of the Skye gentlemmi on horseback. When 
tbey iteadhed the mimmit of one of the mountains of tlie mainland, the cayalcade dis- 
Daoanted to rest near a summer shealing, from which a comely young wife came out 
to offer the party such refreshment as her temporary abode afforded, being only curds 
Bud cream. The toil of the ascent and the heat of the day made the simple food highly 
palatable, and Lady Margaret desired that her entertainer should approach to receive 
her thanks personally for her hospitality. The woman, however, understood no English, 
and Lady Margaret, who was struck with her good looks, said to one of her train, " Tell 
hjer that I thank her for her entertainment, and that I have not seen such a pretty 
face for a long time." " Does her ladyship say so t" was the reply, " then it must have 
been a long time since she looked into her own i^ass (mirror)." — ^Ed. 

f Sir Alexander Maodonald died at Bemera, in Olenelg, November 23rd, [1746. 
Kingsburgh had been chamberlain or factor of the Macdonald estate for twenty-eight 
years previous to the Bebellion, and great exertions were made to obtain his release 
from confinement in Edinbu^ Castle, both on aoconnt of his own worth, and that 
he might continne his management of the property after Sir Alexander's death. 
Duncan Forbes, of Culloden, the Lord President, used all his infinence for this 
purpose, but Eingsburgh was not liberated until the general amnesty in July, 1747. 
He obttdned a ^ole year's lodging, as was said at the time, for affocdix^ a lodging for 
one night ! The circumstance that Lady Maodonald had also been concerned with 
Kingsburgh in the escape of the Prince no doubt weakened the force of the applica- 
tions in his favour. " All the fine ladies,** said Duncan Forbes, " except one or 
two, became passionately fond of the young adventurer, and used kU their arts and 
industry for him in the mtfst intemperate manner." Lady Margaret was of a Jacobite 
Gamily — one of the beautiftil daughters of the Countess of Eglinton— and was secretly 
ittached to the cause of Charles Edward, though Sir Alexander was in firms against 
bim. In a letter to President Forbes the lady denied having seen the Pretender, but 
die must have repented having put on ** the fragile armour of untruth," for the same 
packet contained a letter from her husband, in which the facts of the case were cor- 
rectly given ! Charles Edward was then in a state of wretched destitution, and few 
)onld have resisted the temptation to aid a prince flying from misery aud danger. 
Ciady Margaret desciibed (we have no doubt truly) the JacobiUsm of honest Kingsburgh 
IS an oooidental eiroumstance, " proceeding raUier from an excess of good nature and 
MmipasBion upon a miserable person, than from disloyalty or rebellions principles." — 
'* CuUodenPapers,** p. 291.) It has been related that while Kingsburgh was a prisoner at 
?ort Augustus, previous to his being conveyed to Edinburgh, he was asked if he would 
mow the l^etender^s head; upon which he answered, **that he would know it if it 
irere on his shoulders, but not otherwise." This refars to a romantio incident con> 
leeted with the pursuit after Charles. A young man, Boderick Mackenzie, who bore 
I strong resemblance to the Prince, and had been in his army, whilst travelling in 
Slenmoriston, was beset by a military party ; and finding escape impossible^ ^riiit^v^ 
ritfw to relax the vigilanoe of the Prince's pursuen, bA «xc^a&xa«^ «X\^ IbS^^^^^^ra^ 
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This was another day of wind and rain ; bat good cheer and good 
todety helped to beguile the time. I felt myself comfortable enough 
in the afternoon. I then thought that my last night's riot was no 
more than such a social excess as may happen without much moral 
blame ; and recollected that some physicians maintained, that a fever 
produced by it was, upon the whole, good for health : so different are 
our reflections on the same subject, at different periods ; and such the 
excuses with which we palliate what we know to be wrong. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 27. 

Mr. Donald Macleod, our original guide, who had parted from us 
at Dun vegan, joined us again to-day. The weather was still so bad 
that we could not travel. I found a closet here with a good many 
books, beside those that were lying about Dr. Johnson told me he 
found a library in his room at Talisker ; and observed, that it was 
one of the remarkable things of Sky, that there were so many books 
in it. 

Though wo had here great abundance of provisions, it is re- 
markable that Corrichatachin has literally no garden — not even a 
turnip, a carrot, or a cabbage. After dinner we talked of the crooked 
spade used in Sky, already described, and they maintained that it 
was better than the usual garden spade, and that there was an art in 
tossing it, by which those who were accustomed to it could work very 
easily with it. " Nay," said Dr. Johnson, " it may be useful in land 
where there are many stones to raise j but it certainly is not a good 
instrument for digging good land. A man may toss it, to be sure ; 
but he will toss a light spade much better : its weight makes it an 
incumbrance. A man may dig any land with it ; but he has no occa- 
sion for such a weight in digging good land.* You may take a field- 
piece to shoot sparrows ; but all the sparrows you can bring home 
will not be worth the charge." — He was quite social and easy amongst 
them J and, though he drank no fermented liquor, toasted Highland 

have killed yonr Prince !" The soldiers cut off his head and carried it to Fort 
Aagastns. The people of Olenmoriston, who received the tale from their fathers, say 
this ohiyalrona youth was a travelling merchant, who made stated journeys -to the 
Highlands, and was well known. The body of Mackenzie was buried by the road- 
side, and the little green mound, marked by a stone at each extremity, is regarded 
with peculiar affection and veneration. — Ed. 

* The crooked spade, or ccu-cArom, is certainly a sufficiently awkward-looking imple- 
ment, but it is well adapted to its own purposes. Johnson's sagacity made him dis- 
cover the advantage of such a powerful lever in stony ground; but he ought to have 
been told that with it a man can turn twice as much ground as lie could do with the 
common square spade in the same time. The ground, to he sure, will not be so well 
turned as it would be with the square spade; but it wiU be better tamed than it 
would be by the ordinary horse plough. — "kn. 
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beauties with great readiness. His conviviality engaged them so 
much, that they seemed eager to show their attention to him, and 
\ied with each other in crying out, with a strong Celtic pronunciation, 
*' Toctor Shonson, Toctor Shonson, y,our health!" 

This evening one of our married ladies, a lively pretty little wo- 
man, good-humouredly sat down upon Dr. Johnson's knee, and being 
encouraged by some of the company, put her hands round his neck, 
and kissed him. — " Do it again," said he, " and let us see who will 
tire first." — He kept her on his knee some time, while he and she 
drank tea.* He was now like a Jmck indeed. All the company were 
much entertained to foid him so easy and pleasant. To me it was 
highly comic, to see the grave philosopher — the " Rambler " — toying 
with a Highland beauty ! But what could he do ? He must have 
been surly, and weak too, had he not behaved as he did. He would 
have been laughed at, and not more respected, and less loved. 

He read to-night to himself, as he sat in company, a great deal 
of my " Journal," and said to me, ** The more I read of this, I think 
the more highly of you." The gentlemen sat a long time at their 
punch, after he and I had retired to our chambers. The manner in 
which they were attended struck me as singular. The bell being 
broken, a smart lad lay on a table in the corner of the room, ready to 
spring up and bring the kettle, whenever it was wanted. They con- 
tinued drinking and singing Erse songs till near five in the morning, 
when they all came into my room, where some of them had beds. 
Unluckily for me, they found a bottle of punch in a comer, which 
they drank ; and Corrichatachin went for another, which they also 
drank. They made many apologies for disturbing me. I told them, 
that having been kept awake by their mirth, I had once thoughts of 
getting up, and joining them again. Honest Corrichatachin said, ** To 
have had you done so, I would have given a cow." 

TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 28. 

The weather was worse than yesterday. I felt as if imprisoned. 
Dr. Johnson said, it was irksome to be detained thus ; yet he seemed 
to have less uneasiness, or more patience, than I had. What made 
our situation worse here was, that we had no rooms that we could 
command ; for the good people had no notion that a man could have 
any occasion but for a mere sleeping-place; so, during the day, the bed* 
chambers were common to all the house. Servants ate in Dr. John- 
son's ; and mine was a general rendezvous of all under the roof, chil« 

* This Highland lady, ** lo buxom, blithe and (^ebonnair/* was daughter of the elder 
■sd sitter of the younger Mrs. Mackinnon. She was the wife of a medioal gentlem&a 
I>r. Macdonald, father of the present Laird of Ianisdrynloh,iu KttnV«i2tiVc«*-^«'Vk. 
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dreD and dogs not excepted. As the gentlemen occapied the parlour, 
the ladies had no place to sit in, during the day, hut Dr. Johnson's 
room. I had always some quiet time for writing in it, before he was 
up ; and, by degrees, I accustomed the ladies to let me sit in it after 
breakfast, at my '* Journal,'' without minding me. 

Dr. Johnson was this morning for going to see as many islands 
as we could ; not recollecting the uncertainty of the season, which 
might detain us in one place for many weeks. He said to me, " I 
have more the spirit of adventure than you." For my part, I was 
anxious to get to Mull, from whence we might almost any day reach 
the main-kuid. 

Dr. Johnson mentioned, that the few ancient Irish gentlemen yet 
remaining have the highest pride of family ; that Mi*. Sandford, a 
friend of his, whoso mother was Irish, told him, that O'Hara (who 
was true Irish, both by father and mother) and he, and Mr. Ponsonhy, 
son to the Earl of Besborough, the greatest man of the three, but of 
an English family, went to see one of those ancient Irish, and that he 
distinguished them thus : " O'Hara, you are welcome ! Mr. Sandfoid, 
your mother's son is welcome ! Mr. Ponsonhy, you may sit down !" 

He talked both of threshing and thatching. He said, it was very 
difficult to determine how to agree with a thresher. " If you pay him 
by the day's wages, he will thresh no more than he pleases ; though, 
to be sure, the negligence of a thresher is more easily detected than 
that of most labourers, because he must always make a sound while 
he works. If you pay him by the piece, by the quantity of grain 
which he produces, he will thresh only while the grain comes freely, 
and, though he leaves a good deal in the ear, it is not worth while to 
thresh the straw over again ; nor can you fix him to do it sufficiently, 
because it is so difficult to prove how much less a man threshes than 
he ought to do. Here then is a dilemma : but, for my part, I would 
engage him by the day ; I would rather trust his idleness than his 
fraud." He said, a roof thatched with Lincolnshire reeds would last 
seventy years, as he was informed when in that county ; and that he 
told tMs in London to a great thatcher, who said, he believed it might 
be true. — Such are the pains that Dr. Johnson takes to get the best 
information on every subject. 

He proceeded : " It is difficult for a farmer in England to find 
day-labourers, because the lowest manufacturers can always get mone 
than a day-labourer. It is of no consequence how high the wages of 
manufacturers are ; but it would be of very bad consequence io raise 
the wages of those who procure the immediate necessaries of life, for 
that would raise the price of provisions. Here, then, is a problem for 
politicals. It is not reasonable that the most useful body of men 
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should be the worst paid ; yet it does not i^pear how it can be or- 
dered otherwise. It were to be wishedr that a mode for its being 
otherwise were fonnd out. In i^ meantiine, it is better to give 
temporary assistance by charitable contidbutionB to poor labourers^ at 
times when provisions are high, than to raise their wages ; because, if 
wages are once raised, they will never get down again." 

Happily the weather cleared up between one and two o'clock, and 
we got ready to depart; but our kind host and hostess would not let 
us go without taking a snaicht as they called it ; which was in truth a 
very good dinner. While the punch went round, Dr. Johnson kept 
a close whispering conference with Mrs. Mackinnon, which, however, 
was loud enough to let us hear that the subject of it was the par- 
ticulars of Prince Charles's esci^. The company were entertained 
and pleased to observe it. Upon that subject, there was something 
congenial between the soul of Dr. Samuel Johnson, and that of an. 
Isle of Sky farmer's wife. It is curious to see people, how £eu* 
soever removed from each other in the general system of their lives^ 
come close together on a particular point which is common to eadu 
We were merry with Gorrichatachin, on Dr. Johnson's whispering 
with his wife. She, perceiving this, humorously cried, " I am in love 
with him. What is it to live and not to love?" Upon her saying 
something, which I did not hear, one cannot recoUect, he seized, her 
hand eagerly, and kissed it. 

As we were going, the Scottish phrase of " honest manJ " which 
is an expression of kindness and regard, was again and again applied 
by the company to Dr. Johnson. I was also treated with much 
civility ; and I must take some merit from my assiduous attention to 
him, and from my contriving that. he shall be easy wherever he goes, 
that he shall not be asked twice to eat or drink, any thing, (which 
always disgusts him) that he shaU be provided with water at his 
meals, and many such little things, which if, not attended to, would 
fret him. I also may be allowed to claim some merit in leading the 
converstion: I do not mean leading, as in an orchestra, by playing 
ihe first fiddle ; but leading as one does in examining a witness — 
starting topics and making him pursue them. He appears to me 
like a great mill, in which a subject is thrown to be ground. It re- 
quires, indeed, fertile minds to frimish materials for this mill. I 
regret whenever I see it unemployed ; but sometimes I feel myself 
quite barren, and having nothing to throw in. — ^I know not if this 
mill be a good figure; though Pope makes his mind a mill for 
turning verses.^ 

* In this Tery ohsraoteristic pMMMgvBMRfell appwn inteat only on making a " good 
fignre" as a writer, wholly nnconsoioiis of iik9 pitiable figure he m«k.«A «A«^xbaa^ 
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' Wo set out about four. Young Corrichatachin went with us. We 
had a fine evening, and arrived in good time at Ostig, the residence 
of Mr. Martin Macpherson, minister of Slate. It is a pretty good 
house, built by his father, upon a farm near the church. Wo were 
received hei*e with much kindness by Mr. and Mrs. Macpherson, and 
his sister. Miss Macpherson, who pleased Dr. Johnson much, by 
singing Erse songs and playing on the guitar. He afterwards sent 
her a present of his ** Kasselas." In his bed-chamber was a press 
stored with books — Greek, Latin, French, and English — most of 
which had belonged to the father of our host, the learned Dr. Mac- 
pherson ; who, though his " Dissertations " have been mentioned in a 
former page as unsatisfactory, was a man of distinguished talents. 
Dr. Johnson looked at a Latin paraphrase of the song of Moses, 
written by him and published in the " Scots Magazine" for 1747, and 
said: ** It does him honour; he has a great deal of Latin, and good 
Latin." — Dr. Macpherson published also in the same magazine, June 
1739, an original Latin ode, which he wrote from the Isle of Barra, 
where he was minister for some years. It is very poetical, and 
exhibits a striking proof how much all things depend upon com- 
parison ; for Barra, it seems, appeared to him so much worse than 
Sky— his natale solum — ^that he languished for its <* blessed moun 
tains," and thought himself buried alive amongst barbarians where 
he was. My readers will probably not be displeased to have a 
specimen of t^s ode : — 

" del mihi I quantos patior dolores, 
Dam procal specto juga ter beata ; 
Dum fersB Bame steriles arenas 
Solus oberro. 

** Ingemo, indignor, crncior, quod inter 
Barbaros Thulen lateam colentes; 
Torpeo laDgnens, morior sepultns, 
Carcere coeoo.** 

After wishing for wings to fly over to his dear country, which 
was in his view, from what he calls Thule, as being the most western 
isle of Scotland, except St. Kilda ; after describing the pleasures of 
society and the miseries of solitude, he at last, with becoming pro- 
priety, has recourse to the only sure relief of thinking men — sursum 
corda — the hope of a better world, and disposes his mind to resig- 
nation : — 

Ulllle condesoendiiig to «aeh serrile offices. Thi» flunkeyi$tn (u Mr. Oarlyle would 
ftnb it}, in one so frond of his station and ancienjt desoent, jnstilles Maoaalay*! 
' *"*4i'k, that Bosvrel} used many po^le ill, but assuredly he used nobody so ill as 
iolf.— So. 
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'* Interim fiat toa, rex, volimtas: 
Eri^r sorsnin qnoties subit spes 
Certa migraadi Solymam sapemam, 
Nominis aolam.*' 

He concludes in a noble strain of orthodox piety :— 

** Vita turn demnm vocitanda vita est. 
Tnm licet gratos socios habere, 
Seraphim et sanctos triasem Terendam 
Concelebrantes." * 

'WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. 

After a very good sleep, I rose more refreshed than I had been 
for some nights. We were now at but a little distance from the 
shore, and saw the sea from the windows, which made our voyage 
seem nearer. Mr. Macpherson's manners and address pleased us 
much. He appeared to be a man of such intelligence and taste as to 
be sensible of the extraordinary powers of his illustrious guest. Ho 
said to me : ** Dr. Johnson is an honour to mankind ; and, if the 
expression may be used, is an honour to religion.*' 

Col, who had gone yesterday to pay a visit at Camuscross, joined 
us this morning at breakfast. Some other gentlemen also came to 
enjoy the entertainment of Dr. Johnson's conversation. The day was 
windy and rainy, so that we had just seized a happy interval for our 
journey last night. We had good entertainment here, better accom- 
modation than at Corrichatachin, and time enough to ourselves. 
The hours slipped along imperceptibly. We talked of Shenstone. 
Dr. Johnson said he was a good layer-out of land, but would not 
allow him to approach excellence as a poet. He said, he believed he 
had tried to read all his Love Pastorals, but did not get through 
them. I repeated the stanza : — 

*' She gazed as I slowly withdrew ; 

My path I could hardly discern ; 
So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

I thought that she bade me return.** 

He said : " That seems to be pretty." I observed that Shenstone, 
from his short maxims in prose, appeared to have some power of 
thinking; but Dr. Johnson would not allow him that merit. He . 

* Dr. Macpherson died at Ostig, April 5, 1765, aged fifty-two. His " Dissertations" 
were not pablished till 1768. The main object of the learned author was to prove that 
the Pictsand Scots were the same people, the genuine posterity of the Caledonians, 
and that the Ptctish language was the same as the modem Gaelic. The question (which 
formerly engaged most of the Scottish antiquaries) will be found popularly and ably 
treated by Sir Walter Scott, in the '* Quarterly Review" for July, 1829. Dr. Mao- 
pheraon's sou, the Minister of Sleat, died in 1812.— £d. 
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agreed, however, with SheiHtone, tiutt it was wrong in the brother 
of one of his correspondents to t)um his letters ; " for," said he, 
** Shenstone was a man whose correspondence was an honour." He 
was this afternoon full of critical severity, and dealt about his cen- 
sures on all sides. He said Hammond's " Love Elegies'* were poor 
things. He spoke contemptuously of our lively and elegant, thougli 
too licentious, lyric bard, Haubury Williams, and said, " He had no 
fiune, but from boys who drank with him." 

While he was in this mood, I was unfdrtunate enough, simply 
perhaps, but I could not help thinking, undeservedly, to come within 
" the whijff and wind of his fell sword." I asked him, if he had ever 
been accustomed to wear a night-cap. He said, " No." I asked, if it 
was best not to wear one. — Johnson : " Sir, I had this custom by 
chance, and perhaps no man shall ever know whether it is best to 
sleep with or without a night-cap." — Soon afterwards, he was laugh- 
ing at some deficiency in the Highlands, and said, "One might as 
well go without shoes and stockings." — Thinking to have a little hit 
at his own deficiency, I ventured to add, " Or without a night-cap, 
sir." But I had better have been silent; for he retorted directly. 
" I do not see the connection there (laughing). Nobody before was 
ever foolish enough to ask whether it was best to wear a night-cap or 
not. This comes of being a little wrong-headed." — ^He carried the 
company along with him j and yet the truth is, that if he had always 
worn a night-cap, as is the common practice, and found the High- 
landers did not wear one, he would have wondered at their barbarity; 
so that my hit was fair enough. 

THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 30. 

There was as great a storm of wind and rain as I have almost 
ever seen, which necessarily confined us to the house ; but we were 
fully compensated by Dr. Johnson's conversation. He said, he did 
not grudge Burke's being the first man in the House of Commons, for 
he was the first man everywhere ; but he grudged that a fellow who 
makes no figure in company, and has a mind as narrow as the neck 
of a vinegar cruet, should make a fig^e in the House of Commons, 
merely by having the knowledge of a few forms, and being ftimished 
with a little occasional information.* He told us, the first time he 
saw Dr. Young was at the hous& of Mr. Richardson, the author of 
^* Clarissa." He was sent for, that the doctor might read to him his 
*0«njectures on Original Com^sition," which he did, and Dr. John- 
id not mention the name of any partioolar person ; bat thone who are oon- 
li the political world will probably reoolleot more persons than one to idiom 
vtion.may be applied.— Boswbll 
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son made his remarks; and he was surprised to find Young receive 
as novelties, what he thought verj eommxm maxims. He said, he 
believed Young was not a great scholar, ma had studied regularly 
the art of writing ; that there were very fine things in his " Night 
Thoughts," though you oould not find twenty lines together without 
some extravagance. He repeated two passages from his " Love of 
Fame," — the characters of Brunetta and Stella, which he praised 
highly.* He said Young pressed him much to come to Welwyn. 
He always intended it, but never went He was sorry when Young 
died. The cause of quarrel between Young and his son, he told us, 
was, that his son insisted Young fsdiould turn away a clergyman's 
widow, who lived with him, and who, having acquired great influence 
over the father, was saucy to the son. Dr. Johnson said, she could 
not conceal her resentment at him for saying to Young that " An old 
man should not resign himself to the management of any body." — ^I 
asked him if there was any improper connection between them.— 
** No, sir, no more than between two statues. He was past fourscore, 
and she a very coarse woman. She read to him, and I suppose made 
his cofiee, and frothed his chocolate, and did such things as an old 
man wishes to have done for him." 

Dr. Doddridge being mentioned, he observed that " he was 
author of one of the finest epigrams in the English language. It is 
in Orton's Life of him. The subject is his family motto, — Dum ww* 

* ''firanetttf"8 wise in actions great and rare ; 
Bat scorns on trifles to bestow her care. 
** Thus every honr Bmnetta is to blame, 

Because the occasion is beneath her aim. 
Think nought a trifle, though it small appear; 
Small sands the mountain, moments make the year ; 
And trifles life. Your cares to trifles give, 
Or you may die before you -truly live.'— Satiab YI. 

" Some-ladies* judgment in their features lies, 

And all theiV genius spiurkles from their eyes. 

But, hold! she cries, lampooner have a care; 

Must I want common-sense because Fm fair T 

Oh no; see Stella! her eyes shine as bright 

As if her tongue was never in the right ; 

And yet what real learning, judgment, fire ! 

She seems inspired, and can herself inspire." — Satibb V. 

The first of these quotatiims jembodiea a sentiment that was a favourite with 
Johnson, and which he has express' ^nroe and beauty in his *' Journey 
to the Hebrides." " It must be ««■ -^sists not of a series of illus- 
trious actions or elegant enjoyv '^^ time passes in com- 
pliance with necessities, in Hk^; ' removal of small 
inconveniencies, in the proor**"' til or ill at ease, 
as the main stream of Itf '(Obstacles and 
^quent interruption. 1 ife."— En . 
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mu8, vivamus ; which, in its primary signification, is, to be sure, not 
very suitable to a Christian divine ; but he pan^hrased it thus : 

** * Live, while you live, the epicure would say, 
And seize the pleasures of the present day. 
Live, while yon live, the sacred preacher cries, 
And give to God each moment as it flies. 
Lord, in my views let both united be ; 
I live in pleasure, when I live to thee.*" 

I asked if it was not strange that government should permit so 
many infidel writings to pass without censure. — Johnson : " Sir, it 
is mighty foolish. It is for want of knowing their own pow'er. The 
present family on the throne came to the crown against the will of 
nine-tenths of the people. Whether those nine-tenths were right or 
wrong, it is not our business now to inquire. But such being the 
situation of the royal family, they were glad to encourage all who 
would be their friends. Now you know every bad man is a Whig ; 
every man who has loose notions. T^e church was all against this 
family. They were, as I say, glad to encourage any Mends ; and 
therefore, since their accession, there is no instance of any man being 
kept back on account of his bad principles ; and hence this inundation 
of impiety." — ^I observed that Mr. Hume, some of whose vmtings were 
very unfavourable to religion, was, however, a Tory." — Johnson: " Sir, 
Hume is a Tory by chance, as being a Scotchman ; but not upon a 
principle of duty ; for he has no principle. If he is anything, he is a 
Hobbist." 

There was something not quite serene in his humour to-night, 
after supper; for he spoke of hastening awaj to London, without 
stopping much at Edinburgh. I reminded him that he had General 
Oughton and many others to see. — Johnson : " Nay, I shall neither 
go in jest, nor stay in jest. I shall do what is fit." — Boswell : " Ay, 
sir, but all I desire is, that you will let me tell you when it is fit." — 
Johnson : " Sir, I shall not consult you." — ^Boswell : " If you ai-e 
to run away from us as soon as you get loose, we will keep you 
confined in an island." — He was, however, on the whole, very good 
company. Mr. Donald Macleod expressed very well the gradual 
impression made by Dr. Johnson on those who are so fortunate as to 
obtain his acquaintance. — " When you see him first, you are struck 
with awful reverence ; — then you admire him ; — ^and then yoa love 
him cordially." 

I read this evening some part of Voltaire's " Histr 
1741," and of Lord Kames against " Hereditary 1 
This is a very slight circumstance, with whi " 
my reader, but for the sake of observing, thai 
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minutes of whatever he reads. Every circnmBtance of his stiidies 
should be recorded ; what books he has consulted ; how much of them 
he has read ; at what times ; how often the same authors ; and what 
opinions he formed of them, at different periods of his life. Such an 
account would much illustrate the history of his mind. 

FBIDAY, OCTOBER 1. 

I showed to Dr. Johnson verses in a magazine on his Dictionary, 
composed of uncommon words taken from it : 

** Little of Jnthropopaihy has he," &c.* 

He read a few of them, and said, '< I am not answerable for all the 
words in my Dictionary." — ^I told him that Garrick kept a book of 
all who had either praised or abused him. — On the subject of his 
own reputation, he said, " Now that I see it has been so current a 
topic, I w ish I had done so too ; but it could not well be done now, 
as so many things are scattered in newspapers." — He said he was 
angry at a boy of Oxford, who wrote in his defence against Kenrick ; 
because it was doing him hurt to answer K.enrick.t He was told 
afterwards, the boy was to come to him to ask a favour. He first 
thought to treat him rudely, on account of his meddling in that 
business ; but then he considered, he had meant to do him all the ser- 
vice in his power, and he took another resolution ; he told him he 
would do what he could for him, and did so ; and the boy was satis- 
fied. He said he did not know how his pamphlet was done, as he 
had read very little of it. The boy made a good figure at Oxford, but 
died. He remarked, that attacks on authors did them much service. 
" A man who tells me my play is very bad, is less my enemy than he 
who lets it die in silence. A man whose business it is to be talked of, 
is much helped by being attacked." — Garrick, I observed, had been 
often so helped. — Johnson: "Yes, sir; though Garrick had more 
opportimities than almost any man, to keep the public in mind of 
him, by exhibiting himself to such numbers, he would not have had 
60 much reputation, had he not been so much attacked. Every attack 
produces a defence ; and so attention is engaged. There is no sport 
in mere praise, when people are all of a mind." — ^Boswell : " Then 

• " Little of anthropopathy has he 
That in yon f algid curricle reclines 
Alone, while I, depauperated bard, 
The streets pedestrions scoar," &c. 
This parody was by Maclaurin, Lord Dreghorn, who cambered the " Scots Maga- 
zine" and newspapers with much indifferent verse.— Ed. 

•f The " boy " was a young student named Barclay, who died early in life. See 
Boswell's Life of Johnson, under date of 1765.~Ed. 
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Home is ndt^the'wone forBaottie^fl attaokP" — Johnbok : ^ He is^be- 
'csnie Besttie has ouiiAiied him. I do not mj but that fbexe may be 
aome sttaclv whidi will hurt an author. Though Hume Buffered from 
Besttie, he woe the better for other attacks." (He certainly could 
not include in ihat mmiber those of Dr. Adams and Mr. Tytler.y-' 
BoswELL : " Goldsmith is the better for attacks." — Johnson : " Yes, 
sir ; but he does not think so yet When Goldsmith and I published, 
each of.ua something at the same time, we were given to understand 
that we might review each other. Goldsmith was for accepting the 
offer. I said, * No ; set reviewers at defiance.' — It was said to old 
Bentley, upon the attacks against him, * Why, they'll write you down.' 
* No, sir,' he replied ; ' depend upon it, no man wds ever vmtten down 
but by himself.'" — ^He observed to me afterwards, that the advantages 
authors derived from attacks, were chiefly in subjects of taste, where 
you cannot confdte, as so much may be said on either side. — ^He told 
me he did not know who was the author of the *' Adventures of a 
Guinea,"* but that the bookseller had sent the first volume to him 
in manuscript, to have his opinion if it should be printed ; and he 
thought it should. 

The weather being now somewhat better, Mr. James Maedonald, 
fiEu;tor to Sir Alexander Maedonald in Slate, insisted that all the com- 
pany at Ostig should go to the houSe at Armidale, which Sir Alex- 
ander had left, having gone with his lady to Edinburgh, and be his 
guests, till we had an opportunity of sailing to Mull. We accordingly 
got there to dinner ; and passed our day very cheerfrdly, being no less 
than fourteen in number. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 2. 

Dr. Johnson said that ** A chief and his lady should make their 
house like a court. They should have a certain number of the gen- 
tlemen's daughters to receive their education in the fsunily, to learn 
pastry and such things from the housekeeper, and manners from my 
lady. That was the way in the great families in Wales ; at Lady 
Salusbury's, Mrs. Thrale's grandmother, and at Lady Philips's. I 
distinguish the families by the ladies, as I speak of what was properly 
their province. There were always six young ladies at Sir John 
Philips's : when one was married, her place was filled up. There was 

* It was Charles Johnson, or Johnstone, a native of Ireland, whose name will be 
found in most of the popular biographi«a. He was educated for the bar, but the 
infirmity of deafhess under which he laboured restricted his practice, and he went to 
India in the capacity of editor of a newspaper. He died at Bengal, in the year 1800, 
aged about seventy. Charles Johnson wrote several other novels, but without the 
'^«it or success of the first The « Adventures of a Guinea" is a satirical work—* 
daloQS clironicle of the times, but it has not maintained Ito popularity.-— Ed. 
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beauties with great readineiB. His oonTiriaHty engaged thciB an 
much, that they seemed eager to show their attentkm to Inm, and 
vied with each other in crying oat, with a strong Celtic pnmniicdatkiiCy 
'* Toe tor Shonson, Toctor Shonson, jgonr health!" 

This ereniug one of our married ladies, a lirely pretty Httk wo- 
man, good-humonredly sat down npon Dr. Johnson's knee, md being 
encouraged by some of the company, pat her hands nmnd his ncsck* 
and kissed him. — " Bo it again," said he, ** and let vs see who will 
tire first." — He kept her on his knee some time, while he and she 
drank tea.* He was now like a buck indeed. All the eoDpaay were 
much entertained to find him so easy and feasant. To me it waa 
highly comic, to see the gntTc philosopher — the ^ Bambler " — toying 
with a Highland beanty ! Bat what coold he do? He most have 
been surly, and weak too, had he not behared as he did. He woojd 
Iiave been laaghed at, and not more respected, and less loved* 

He read to-night to himself as be sat in eompany, a great d(«) 
of my ** Jonmal," and said to me, ^ The more I read of this, I think 
the more highly of yon." The gentlemen sat a long time at thetr 
punch, after he and I had retired to oor chambers. The manner in 
wliich they were attended struck me as singalar. The bell being 
broken, a smart lad lay on a table in the comer <d the rooa* ready t» 
spring up and bring the kettle, whenerer it was wanted. Tbey eoo* 
tinned drinking and singing Erse songs till near fire in the mornings 
when they all came into my room, where some of tfaca had bedsu 
Unluckily for me, they fbond a bottle of pimeh in a eoroer, whkli 
they drank; and Corrirhatarhin went lor another^ whieh they also 
drank. They made many apdogies for distmiang me. I told themf 
that having been kept awake by their mirth, I had once fhoaghts <4 
getting up, and joining them again. Honest Corrieiiatadbin said, ''To 
have had yon done so, I would hare giren a eow." 

TUESDAY, 8EPT£]fB£E 28. 

The weather was worse than yesterday. I fkU mm if impnMmutA, 
Dr. Johnson said, it was iricsome to be detained thna; yet he Meemed 
tx> have less nneanness, or more patience, than I had. What made 
our situation worse here was, that we had no rooms that we ecpoJd 
eommand ; for the good peof^ had no notion that a man eoaJd httM 
any occasion bntfbrameresleeping'place; so^dorm;!^ the d^^ the btd* 
chambers were common to all the boose. SerrMntM mU in I/r. /<iImi« 
son's ; and mine was a general rendezroos of all under the toU, ihiU 
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'noned. They call it America, Each of the couples, after the comnoil ^ 
invohUiona and evoluttons, succeflsiYely whirls round in a circle^ tiUiBI '^ 
are in motion ; and the dance seems intended to show how emigratin ] ^ 
catches, till a whole neighbourhood is set afloat. — Mrs. MadkiniMi 
told me, that last year, when a ship sailed from Portree for AmerioK, 
the people on shore were almost distracted when they saw their nlft- 
tions go off; they lay down on the ground, tumbled, and tore ik 
grass with their teeth. This year there was not a tear shed : tin 
people on shore seemed to think that they would soon follow. TUi 
indifference is a mortal sign for the country. ^ 

Wo danced to-night to the music of the bagpipe, which, made ni 
beat the ground with prodigious force. I thought it better to endea- 
Tour to conciliate the kindness of the people of Sky, by joinining 
heartily in their amusements, than to play the abstract scholar. I 
looked on this Tour to the Hebrides as a copartnership between Dr. 
Johnson and me. Each was to do all he could to promote its suooen; 
and I have some reason to flatter myself, that my gayer exertions 
were of service to us. Dr. Johnson's inmiense fund of knowledge and | 
wit was a wonderful source of admiration and delight to them ; but \ 
they had it only at times ; and they required to have the intervals 
agreeably filled up, and even little elucidations of his learned text I 
was also fortunate enough frequently to draw him forth to talk, when 
he would otherwise have been silent. The fountain was at times 
locked up, till I opened the spring. It was curious to hear the 
Hebrideans, when any dispute happened while he was out of the 
room, saying, " Stay till Dr. Johnson comes : say that to him !" 

Yesterday, Dr. Johnson said, " I cannot but laugh, to think of 
myself roving among the Hebrides at sixty. I wonder where I shall 
rove at fourscore ! " — This evening he disputed the truth of what is 
said, as to the people of St. Kilda catching cold whenever strangers 
come. " How can there (said he) be a physical effect vdthout a phy- 
sical cause ? " — He added, laughing, " The arrival of a ship fiill of 
strangers would kill them ; for, if one stranger gives them one cold, 
two strangers must give them two colds ; and so in proportion.'' — 
I wondered to hear him ridicule this, as he had praised Macaulay for 
putting it in his book ; saying, that it was manly in him to tell a fact, 
however strange, if he himself believed it. He said, the evidence 
was not adequate to the improbability of the thing ; that if a physi- 
cian, rather disposed to be incredulous, should go to St Kilda, and 
report the fact, then he would begin to look about him. They said, 
it was annually proved by Macleod's steward, on whose arrival all 
the inhabitants caught cold. He jocularly remarked, " The steward 
always comes to demand something from them ; and so they fall a 
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^^ughing. I suppose the people in Sky all take a cold when -« 



[jnaming a certain person) comes." — ^They said he came only in sum- 
csier. — Johnson : *' That is out of tenderness to you. Bad weather 
suid he, at the same time, would be too much." * 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 3. 

Joseph reported that the wind was still against us. Dr. Johnson 

said, "A wind, or not a wind? that is the question;" for he can 

sunnse himself at times with a little play of words, or rather sen- 

"tences. I remember, when he turned his cup at Aberbrothick, where 

•we drank tea, he muttered Clatcdite, jam rivos, pueri. I must again 

and again apologize to fastidious readers, for recording such minute 

particulars. They prove the scrupulous fidelity of my Journal. Dr. 

Johnson said it was a very exact picture of a portion of his life. 

While we were chatting in the indolent style of men who were to 
stay here all this day at least, we were suddenly roused at being told 
that the wind was fair, that a little fleet of herring-busses was passing 
by for Mull, and that Mr. Simpson's vessel was about to sail. Hugh 
Macdonald, the skipper, came to us, and was impatient that we should 
get ready, which we soon did. Dr. Johnson, with composure and 
solemnity, repeated the observations of Epictetus, that '* As man has 
the voyage of death before him, whatever may be his employment, he 
should be ready at the master's call ; and an old man should never be 
far from the shore, lest he should not be able to get himself ready." 
He rode, and I and the other gentleman walked about an English 
mile to the shore, where the vessel lay. Dr. Johnson said, he should 
never forget Sky, and returned thanks for all civilities. We were 
carried to the vessel in a small boat which she had, and we set sail 
very briskly about one o'clock. I was much pleased with the motion 
for many hours. Dr. Johnson grew sick, and retired under cover, as 
it rained a good deal. I kept above, that I might have fresh air, and 
finding myself not affected by the motion of the vessel, I exulted in 
^ing a stout seaman, while Dr. Johnson was quite in a state of anni- 
hilation. But I was soon humbled ; for after imagining that I could 

* This is another " palpable hit" at the chief of the Macdonalds. The question as 
to the St. Kilda cold will be found discoased in Boswell's *' Life of Johnson," under the 
date 1768; also in the jonmal kept by Dr. £. D. Clarke, and included in Otter's*' Life 
of Clarke," 1825 ; and in Wilson's ** Voyage round Scotland," 1842. The fact of the annual 
cold or influenza is undoubted, and the best solution of the problem is that of Dr. Clarke. 
The steward, or tacksman, in his annual visits brings a supply of whiskey with him ; 
•U the marriages take place while he is on the island ; the huts of the islanders are 
crowded with dancing and drinking parties ; and hence it is the alteration in manners 
•ad diet, the intemperance or jcdlity which takes place on the occasion of the steward's 
▼iilt, which causes the epidemior-Eo. 
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go with ease to America or ihe East Indies, I became very sick, but 
kept above board, though it rained hard. 

As we had been detained so long in Sky by bad weather, we gave 
up the scheme that Col had planned for us of visiting several islftnds, 
and contented ourselves with the prospect of seeing Mull, and Icolmkill, 
and Inchkenneth, which lie near to it 

Mr. Simpson was sanguine in his hopes for awhile, the wind being 
&ir for us. He said he would land us at Icolmkill that night But 
when the wind Mled, it was resolved that we should make for the 
sound of Mull, and land in the harbour of Tobermorie. We kept near 
the five herring vessels for some time ; but afterwards four of them \ 
got before us, and one little wherry fell behind us. When we got in 
full view of the point of Ardnamurchan, the wind changed, and was 
directly against our getting into the sound. We were then obliged to 
tack, and get forward in that tedious manner. As we advanced, the 
storm grew greater, and the sea very rough. Col then began to talk 
of making for Egg, or Canna, or his own island. Our skipper said, 
he would get us into the soimd. £[aving struggled for this a good 
while in vain, he said, he would push forward till we were near the 
land of MuU, where we might cost anchor, and lie till the morning ; for 
although, before this, there had been a good moon, and I had pretty 
distinctly seen not only the land of Mull, but up the sound, and the 
country of Morven as at one end of it, the night was now grown very 
dark. Our crew consisted of one Macdonald, our skipper, and two 
sailors, one of whom had but one eye ; Mr. Simpson himself. Col, and 
Hugh Macdonald his servant, all helped. Simpson said, he would 
willingly go for Col, if young Col or his servant would undertake to 
pilot us to a harbour; but, as the island is low land, it was dangerous 
to run upon it in the dark. Col and his servant appeared a little 
dubious. The scheme of running for Canna seemed then to be em- 
braced ; but Canna was ten leagues off, all out of our way ; and they 
were a&aid to attempt the harbour of Egg. All these different plans 
were successively in agitation. The old skipper still tried to make 
for the land of Mull ; but then it was considered that there was no 
place there where we could anchor in safety. Much time was lost in 
striving against the storm. At last it became so rough, and threat- 
ened to be so much worse, that Col and his servant took more courage, 
and said they would imdertake to hit one of the harbours in Col.— 
*< Then let us run for it in God's name,'' said the skipper ; and in- 
stantly we turned towards it The little wherry which hadf alien, behind 
us, had hard work. The master beggjed that, if we made for Col, we 
should put out a light to him. Accordingly one of the sailors waved 
a glowing peat for some time. The various difi&culties that were 
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started gave me a good deal of apprehension^ firom. which I was re- 
lieved, when I found we were to run for a harbour before tiie wind. 
But my relief was but of short duration; for I soon heard that our 
sails were very bad, and were in danger of being torn in pieces, in 
which case we should be driven upon the rocky shore of CoL It was 
very dark, and there was a heavy and incessant rain. The sparks of 
the burning peat flew so much about, that I dreaded the vessel might 
take fire. Then, as Col was a sportsman, and had powder on board, 
I figured that we might be blown up. Simpson and he appeared a 
little fdghtened, which made me more so ; and the perpetual talking, 
or rather shouting, which was carried on in Erse, alarmed me still 
more. A man is always suspicious of what [another] is saying in an 
unknown tongue ; and, if fear be his passion at the time, he grows 
more afraid. Our vessel often lay so much on one side, that I trem- 
bled lest she should be overset, and indeed they told me afterwards, 
that they had run her sometimes to within an inch of the water, so 
anxious were they to make what haste they could before the night 
should be worse. I now saw what I never saw before, a prodigious 
sea, with immense billows coming upon a vessel, so as that it seemed 
hardly possible to escape. There was something grandly horrible in 
the sight. I am glad I have seen it once. Amidst all these terrify- 
ing circumstances, I endeavoured to compose my mind. It was not 
easy to do it ; for all the stories that I had heard of the dangerous 
sailing among the Hebrides, which is proverbial, came full upon my 
recollection. When I thought of those who were dearest to me, and 
would sufier severely, should I be lost, I upbraided myself, as 
not having a su£Olcient cause for putting myself in such danger. 
Piety afforded me comfort ; yet I was disturbed by the objections 
that have been made against a particular providence, and by the 
arguments of those who maintain that it is ii^ vain to hope that the 
petitions of an .individual, or even of congregations, con have any 
influence with the Deity — objections which have been often made, 
and which Dr. Hawkesworth has lately revived, in his Preface to the 
" Voyages to the South Seas ;" but Dr.. Ogden's excellent doctrine on 
the efficacy of intercession prevailed. 

It was half-an-hour after eleven before we set ourselves in the 
course for Col. As I saw them all busy doing something, I asked 
Col, with much earnestness, what I could do. He, with a happy 
readiness, put into my hand a rope, which was fixed to the top of 
one of the masts, and told me to hold it till he bade me pull. If I 
had considered the matter, I might have seen that this could not be 
of the least service ; but his olject was to keep me out of the way of 
those who were busy working tiiie vessel, and at the same time to 
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divott my foar, by omploying me, and making me think tliat I was 
of UNO. lliui did I itand firm to my post, while the wind and rain 
boat upon me, always expecting a call to puUnny rope. 

The man with one eye steered ; old Macdonald, and Col and his 
Morvant lay upon the forecastle, looking sharp out for the harbour. It 
WAN tteopNNnry to carry much cloth as they termed it; that is to 
say, mttch sail, in order to keep the vessel off the shore of CoL This 
matte vinltnt plunging in a rough sea. At last they spied the har- 
bour of Iioohlorn, and Col ciiod, " ITiank God, we are safe !** We ran 
up Ull we woro opposite to it, and soon afterwards we got into it, 

and oast anchor. 

\)\\ JoUtmon had all this time boon quiet and unconcerned. He 
hud lain down on one of the beds, and, having got free from sickness, 
wait nntlstlod. The truth is, he knew nothing of the danger we were 
tti I hut, foarless and unconcerned, might have said, in the words 
W'hioh ho has chosen for the motto to his ** Rambler," 

" Qao me cnnqae rapit tempestas, deferor hospes/** 

Once, dunng the doubtful consultations, he asked whither wo were 
going ; and upon being told that it was not certain whether to Mull 
or Col, he cried, " Col fbr my money !" I now went down, with Col 
and Mr. Simpson, to visit him. He was lying in philosophic tran- 
quillity, with a greyhound of Col's at his back, keeping him warm. 
Col is quite the Juvenis qui gaudet canibtis. He had, when we left 
TaliMkcr, two greyhounds, two terriers, a pointer, and a large New- 
fbundland water-dog. He lost one of his terriers by the road, but 
had still five dogs with him. I was very ill, and very desirous to get 
to shore. When I was told that we could not land that night, as the 
storm had now increased, I looked so miserably, as Col afterwards 
informed me, that what Shakespeare has made the Frenchman say of 
the English soldiers, when scantily dieted, " Piteous they will look, 
like drowned mice .'''f might, I believe, have been applied to me. There 
was in the harbour before us a Campbell-town vessel, the Betty, Ken- 
neth Morrison master, taking in kelp, and bound for Ireland. Wc 
sent our boat to beg beds for two gentlemen, and that the master 
would send his boat, which was larger than ours. He accordingly 
did so, and Col and I were accommodated in his vessel till the 
morning. 

* " For, M the tempest driTet, I shape my wsy/'^FmiHcie. 

t They want their porridge and their ftit boU-beeyes; 
Either they mast be dieted like moles, 
And hate their provender tied to their months, 
Or ptteont they will look, like drowsed mice. 

FXBST Paxt or Kino Hsmet VI., Act L, ir & 
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MONDAY, OCTOBER 4. 

About eight o*clock we went in the boat to Mr. Simpson's vessel, 
and took in Dr. Johnson. He was quite well, though he had tasted 
nothing but a dish of tea since Saturday night. On our expressing 
some surprise at this, he said that, ^* When he lodged in the Temple, 
and had no regular system of life, he had fasted for two days at a 
time, during which he had gone about visiting, though not at the 
hours of dinner or supper; that he had drunk tea, but eaten no bread; 
that this was no intentional fasting, but happened just in the course 
of a literary life." 

There was a little miserable public-house close upon the shore, 
to which we should have gone had we landed last night ; but this 
morning Col resolved to take us directly to the house of Captain 
Lauchlan Maclean, a descendant of his &mily, who had acquired a 
fortune in the East Indies, and taken a farm in Col. We had about 
an English mile to go to it. Col, and Joseph, and some others, ran 
to some little horses, called here SheUies, that were running wild on 
a heath, and catched one of them. We had a saddle with us, which 
was clapped upon it, and a straw halter was put on its head. Dr. 
Johnson was then mounted, and Joseph very slowly and gravely led 
tlie horse. I said to Dr. Johnson, <' I wish, sir, the club saw you in 
this attitude."* 

It was a very heavy rain, and I was wet to the skin. Captain 
Maclean had but a poor temporary house, or rather hut ; however, it 
was a very good haven to us. There was a blazing peat-fire, and 
Mrs. Maclean, daughter of the minister of the parish, got us tea. I 
felt still the motion of the sea. Dr. Johnson said, it was not in ima- 
gination, but a continuation of motion on the fluids, like that of the 
sea itself after the storm is over. 

There were some books on the board which served as a chimney* 
piece. Dr. Johnson took up *' Bumef s History of his own Times." 
He said, " The first part of it is one of the most entertaining books 
in the English language — it is quite dramatic ; while he went about 
every where, saw every where, and heard every where. By the first 
part, I mean so far as it appears that fiumet himself was actually 
engaged in what he has told ; and this may be easily distinguished.'' 
Captain Maclean censured Burnet for his high praise of Lauderdale 

• This carioui exhibition may perhaps remind some of my readers of the Indlorottt 

lines, made, daring Sir Robert Walpole's administration, on Mr. George (afterwards 

Lord) Lyttelton, thoogh the figures of the two pertppages most be allowed to be 

▼ery different ' 

** Bat who is this tu^AAti the nony ; 

80 long, to V* -wf 

IN* be da "— Boswai«, 
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in a dedication, when he shows him in his history to have heen so 
bad a man. — Johnson : " I do not myself think that a man should 
say in a dedication what he could not say in a history. However, 
allowance should be made; for there is a great difference. The 
known style of a dedication is flattery — it professes to flatter. There 
is the same diflerence between what a man says in a dedication and 
what he says in a history, as between a lawyer's pleading a cause 
and reporting it'' 

The day passed away pleasantly enough. The wind became £ur 
for Mull in the evening, and Mr. Simpson resolved to sail next 
morning ; but having been thrown into the island of Col, we were 
unwilling to leave it unexamined, especially as we considered that 
the Campbelltown vessel would sail for Mull in a day or two ; and 
therefore we determined to stay. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 6. 

I rose, and wrote my Journal till about nine ; and then went to 
Dr. Johnson, who sat up in bed, and talked and laughed. I said, it 
was curious to look back ten years, to the time when we first thought 
of visiting the Hebrides. How distant and improbable the scheme then 
appeared ! Yet here we were actually among them. — " Sir,** said he, 
" people may come to do anything almost, by talking of it I really 
believe I could talk myself into building a house upon island Iso, 
though I should probably never come back again to see it I could 
easily persuade Beynolds to do it ; and there would be no great sin 
in persuading him to do it Sir, he would reason thus : < What vdll 
it cost me to be there once in two or three summers P Why, perhaps, 
five hundred poimds ; and what is that, in comparison of having a fine 
retreat, to which a man can go, or to which he can send a friend ?' — He 
would never find out that he may have this within twenty miles of 
London. Then I would tell him that he may marry one of the Miss 
Macleods, a lady of great family. Sir, it is surprising how people 
will go to a distance for what they may have at home. I knew a 
lady who came up from Lincolnshire to Knightsbridge vnth one of 
her daughters, and gave five guineas a-week for a lodging and a 
warm bath — that is, mere warm water. That, you know, could not 
be had in Idncohishire I She said it was made either too hot or too 
cold there." 

After breakfast, Dr. Johnson and I, and Joseph mounted horses, 
and Col and the Captain walked with us about a short mile across 
the island. We paid a visit to the Beverend Mr. Hector Maclean. 
His parish consists of the islands of Col and T^-yi. He was about 
Beyenty'Seven years of age — a decent ecclesiastic, dressed in a full 
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8tdt of black clothes, and a black wig. He appeared like a Dutch 
pastor, or one of the assembly of divines at Westminster. Dr. John- 
son observed to me afterwardsi " That he was a fine old man, and 
was Bs weU dressed, and had as much dignity in his appearance as 
the dean of a cathedral^ We were told that he had a yaloable library, 
though but poor accommodation for it, being obliged to keep his books 
in large chests. I was enrioiia to see him and Dr. Johnson together. 
Neither of them heard yuj diatizictly ; so each of them talked in hifi 
own way, and at the same time. Mr. Maclean said he had a confuta- 
tion of Bayle, by Leibniti^ — Johnson : *' A confiitatiixi of Bayle, sir ! 
What part of Bayle do yoa mean ? The greatest part of his writings 
is not confutable ; it is historical and critical." Mr. Maclean said, 
« The irreligious part ;" and piooeeded to talk of LeibiiSti^a contro- 
TOEsy with Clarke, calling LedbnitB a great maa,r--JoH3mKlV : ^ Why, 
sir, Leibnitz persisted in afinning th&t Newton called i^aoeatiMKirn^m 
numintSf notwithataading he was correeted, and deai»d to eterve 
that Newton's words were, quasi sen8ori^m nwmma. No^ dr, Jjeih- 
mtz was as paltry a fellow as I know. Out of respect to Qaeen Caro- 
line, who patronised him, Clarke treated him too weU." 

Duiing tibe taoe that Dr. Johnson was thus gotug on, the old 
minister was standing with his back to the fire, ciimsHng up erect, 
pulling down the front oi Ida periwig, and taDdbg what a great man 
Leibnitz was. To give an idea of the scene would require a page 
with two columns ; but it ought rather to be represented by two good 
players. The old gentleman said Clarke was very wicked, for going 
so much into the Arian system. — " I will not say he was wicked," 
said Dr. Johnson,* "he might be mistaken." — Maclean: "He was 
wicked, to shut his eyes against the Scriptures ; and worthy men in 
England have since confated him to all intents and purposes.'* — 
Johnson : " I know not who has confuted him to all intetUs and pur- 
poses.^ — ^Here, again, there was a double talking, each continuing to 
maintain his ov^n argument, without hearing exactly what the other 
said. 

I regretted that Dr. Johnson did not practise the art of accommo- 
dating himself to different sorts of people. Had be been softer with 
this venerable old man, we might have had more conversation ; but 
his forcible spirit, and impetuosity of manner, may be said to spare 
neither sex nor age. I have seen even Mrs. Thrale stunned ; but 1 
have often maintained, that it is better he should retain his own 
manner. Pliability of address I conceive to be inconsistent with that*^ ^ 
majestic power of mind which he possesses, and which produces such / 
aoble effects. A lofty oak will not bend like a supple willow. 

He told me afterwards he liked firmness in an old man^ tvsLd. ^^a 

1* *! 
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pleased to see Mr. Maclean so orthodox. " At his age, it is too late 
for a man to be ttskiag himself questioiii as to his belief." * 

We rode to the norllieni part of the island, where we saw the 
ruins of a chureh or chapeL We tlion proceeded to a place called 
Griasipol, or the rough Pool. 

At Grissipol we &and a good farm-house, belonging to the Laird 
of Col, and possessed by Mr. Macsweyn. On the beach hero there is 
a singular variety of corioiis stones. I picked up one very like a 
amaU cucumber. By the by. Dr. Johnson told me, that Gay's line ia 
the " Beggar's Opera" — " As men should serve a cocmnbeT," &c., has 
110 waggish meaning with reference to men t flinging away cucnmbers 
as too conling, which some have thought ; for it has been a common 
saying of physicians in England, that a cucumber should be well 

■ Or, u JolmMii mora Arapbtticallj flTprflivH It in fait " JoamaT:""AaimawhofaM 
•elllsd Ilia oplsioDi don DotIiiT«toh*TBt1wtmi;alllltTOfU*<!oinlotlondlMiub«d; 
UA >t Mranr-HTan It li tlsu lo b* la slinMt.' Tha old mloIMn dl*d In ITSO.— £■> 
t Mn, JVuAiMi'i " lAmmt" for PoOifi mviliga 

" And wban sha'i diwt, witb ou* (ud SMt. *Q t«IIiptlni, flu, md gs;, 
Ai mm ihaall una ■ ooDiunlHc, tlia fling* hanalf in}.' 
i*n •*tm> no abtmritr in lbs iUM«a.— Ed. 
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sliced, and dressed with pepper and vinegar, and then thrown ont, as 
good for nothing. — Mr. Macsweyn's predecessors had heen in Sky 
irom a very remote period, upon the estate belonging to Macleod ; 
probably before Macleod had it. The name is certainly Norwegian, 
from Suenoy King of Norway. The present Mr. Macsweyn left Sky 
upon the late Macleod's raising his rents* He then got this farm 
from CoL 

He appeared to be near fourscore ; but looked as fresh, and was 
as strong as a man of fifty. His son Hugh looked older ; and, as Dr. 
Johnson observed, had more the manners of an old man than he. I 
had often heard of such instances, but never saw one before. Mrs. 
Macsweyn was a decent old gentlewoman. She was dressed in tar- 
tan, and could speak nothing but Erse. She said she taught Sir 
James Macdonald Erse, and would teach me soon. I could now sing 
a verse of the song Hatyin foanCeri, made in honour of Allan, the 
famous Captain of Clanranald, who fell at Sherififmuir ; whose servant, 
who lay on the field watching his master's dead body, being asked 
next day who that was, answered, " He was a man yesterday." * 

* This striking reply is also ascribed to a domestic of the yoang Earl of Strath- 
more, who fell at Sheriffmair. (See Scott's " Tales of a Grandfather.") The death of 
Allan Muidartach, or Allan of Moidart, paralysed the Highland ranks, but they were 
roused by Glengarry springing forward and shouting in GaeUo, " Beyenge to-day, and 
mourning to-morrow !" Another touch of chivalry in this ill-managed battle was the 
exclamation of an old Highlander on witnessing the indecition of his general, ** Oh 
for one hour of Dundee !" Allan of Muidart was a gallant soldier, and sustained the 
tllgnity of a chief with great liberality and magnifloenoe. He is said to have been 
trained to arms in the wars of the Continent, and to have been severely wounded on a 
battle-field in Italy, on which occasion he was carefully nursed and attended by a " lady 
of the land." The Gaelic song in honour of Allan of Muidart, or Moidart, Captain of 
Clanranald, was a Jacobite ditty, connected with the rising in 1715. It is still a favourite 
in the West Highlands. Boswell boasts that he had learned a verse of the song ; but we 
suspect it was only the chorous, which, though of the customary length of four lines, 
consiiits of but four words frequently repeated. It is as follows : — 

" Tha tigh'n fodham, fodham, fodham, 
Tha tigh*n fodham, fodham, fodham, 
Tha tigh'n fodham, fodham, fodham, 
Tha tigh'n fodham ^iridh." 

Literally, "I am thinking of rising "—«. «., taking up arms for the Chevalier. Th« 
following crude version will give some idea of the original, though it may appear but 
what Andrew Fairservice calls ** nipperty-tipperty poetry nonsense.'* 

Come pledge the health we proudly name, 

The health of hero bright- 
Allan of Muidart, to thy fame. 

And may'st thou rise in might I 
Tha tigh'n, &o. 

Though far from me thou might'st remove. 

My heart would glow to hear 
The martial tidinint that I love, 

Ih«4 ' 
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We were entertBlned here with a primitive heartiness. Whiakiy 
was served round in a shelly* according to the ancient Hi^iland ciu- 
tom. Dr. Johnson would not partake of it; but, being desirous to do 
honour to the " modes of other times," drank some water out of the 
sheU. 

In the forenoon Dr. Johnson said, " It would require great resig- 
nation to live in one of these islands." — ^Boswell : ** 1 don 't know, 
• Called ft quaich, a amall oap with htndlM, often finely monnted with eUyer.— Ed. 



Oh, many ft maiden in her mirth— 

In ooeUy habitf fine. 
From Manich town to Barra firth, 

Woold joy that ahe were thine. 

Tha tigh*n, &o. 

And eome of England's danghters free, 

And some in flowery Franco, 
And some m sonny Italy, 

May me thy witching glance. 

Thft tigh*n, fte. 

ETcn to Kili>hedar's % holy fane. 

Crowd all the damsels fair, 
Nor seem to list the preacher's strain. 

For Allan Mttidart's there. 

Tha tigh*n, &c. 

Or gathering at the trysting ground. 

When fidla the evening grey ; 
To pipe and finte the dancers bound, 

With ooiis) and streamers gay. 

Tha tigh*n, ftc. 

A pilot wise in storms art thou. 

To sail hy gulf or strand. 
With dauntless skill to point the prow. 

And steer the bark to land. 

Tha tigh'n, fto. 

A hunter brave, thy quarry still 

On mountains rough to find, 
When breaks the moi'n on pass and hill. 

And starts the stag and hind! 

Tba tighX ftc 

A lion fierce in battle thou. 

Thy blood-red crest on high,!) 
Grim valour sits upon thy brow. 

And glory lights thine eye! 

Tha tigh'n, ftc 

* Habit, a loose dress used by ladies in the west Highlands in 1715; a fashionable 
walking-drcss. 

t Gille Phedalr, the chapel or borylng-ground, dedicated to St Peter. 

\ The young women wore fillets of white cambric round the head, which were fastened 
behind, the ends falling down in long stripes, crossed like a clergyman's bands. 

II A red hnnd, a ship, and a salmon were the armorial bearings of the Captain of Clan- 
ranald.— Ed. 
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sir ; I haye felt myself at times in a state of almost mere physical 
ejdstence, satisfied to eat, drink, and sleep, and walk about, and enjoy 
my own thonghts ; and I can figure a continuation of this.'' — John- 
son : "Ay, sir; but if you were shut up here, your own thoughts 
would torment you. You would think of Edinburgh or London, and 
that you could not be there.'' 

We set out after dinner for BreaeacKa, the funily seat of the Laird 
of Col, accompanied by the young laird, who had now got a horse, 
and by the younger Mr. Macsweyn, whose wife had gone thither 
before us, to prepare everything fc»r our reception, the laird and his 
fjEimily being absent at Aberdeen. It is called Breacwha, or the 
Spotted Field, because in summer it is enamelled with clover and 
daisies, as young Col told me. We passed by a place where there is 
a very large stone, I may call it a rock ; — ** a vast weight for Ajax." 
The tradition is, that a giant threw such another stone at his mistress, 
up to the top of a hill, at a small distance ; and that she, in return, 
threw this mass down to him. It was all in sport. 

" Mab me peftit laactva poeUa."* 

As we advanced, we came to a large extent of plain ground. 1 
had not seen such a place for a long time. Col and I took a gallop 
upon it by way of race. It was very refireshing to me, after having 
been so long taking short steps in hilly countries. It was like stretch- 
ing a man's legs after being cramped in a short bed. We also passed 
close by a large extent of sand-hills, near two miles square. Dr. 
Johnson said, " He never had the image before. It was horrible, if 
barrenness and danger could be so." I heard him, after we were in 
the house of Breacacha, repeating to himself, as he walked about the 

room — 

** And tmotliered in the diiity whirlwind, dies.** 

Probably he had been thinking of the whole of the simile in Cato, oi 
which that is the concluding iLie ; the sandy desert had struck him 
so strongly.f The sand has of late been blown over a good deal o^ 

* " My Fhyllie me with pelted applee plies, 
Then tripping to the woods the wanUm hies."— Dbtdbv. 

t A Highland snow-drift had, forty years hefore, snggested the same simile te 
Captain Burt. ''These drifts are, above all other dangers, dreaded by the High- 
landers ; for my own part, I oonld not bat think of Mr. Addison's short description of 
a whirlwind in the wild, sandy deserts of Nnmidia."— (" Letters fhmxthe North of Soot' 
land.") The passage alladed to closes the fonrth sot of CcUt>-' 

** So where onr wide Nomidian wastes extend. 

Sadden the impetoons hurricanes descend, 

Wheel through the air, in circling eddies play, 

Tear up the sands, and sweep whole plains away. 

The helpless traveller with wild surprise. 

Sees the oury desert ah arouna hun nse, 

And, smothered in the dusty whirlwind, dies. 



i 
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meadow; and the people of the island say, that their fEithers remem* 
bered much of the space which is now covered with sand to have been 
under tillage. CoPs house is situated on a bay called BreaeacTia Bay. 
We found here a neat new-built gentleman's house, better than anj 
wo had been in since we were at Lord ErroFs. Dr. Johnson relished 
it much at first, but soon remarked to me, that '* There was nothing 
becoming a chief about it : it was a mere tradesman's box." He 
seemed quite at home, and no longer found any difficulty in using the 
Highland address ; for as soon as we arrived, he said, with a spirited 
familiarity, " Now, Coif if you could get us a dish of tea." — ^Dr. John- 
son and I had each an excellent bed-chamber. We had a dispute 
which of us had the best curtains. His were rather the best, being 
of linen ; but I insisted that my bed had the best posts, which was 
imdeniable. "Well, (said he,) if you Aow the best|>o«fo, we will have 
you tied to them, and whipped." — ^I mention this slight circumstance, 
only to show how ready he is, even in mere trifles, to get the better 
of his antagonist, by placing him in a ludicrous view. I have known 
him sometimes use the same art, when hard pressed in serious dispu- 
tation. Goldsmith, I remember, to retaliate for many a severe defeat 
which he has suffered from him, applied to him a lively saying in one 
of Gibber's comedies, which puts this part of his character in a strong 
light,—" There is no arg^ng with Johnson ; for, if his pistol mmes 
firCf he knocks you down with the hutt-end of it J* 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6. 

After a sufficiency of sleep, we assembled at breakfiEist. We were 
just as if in barracks. Every body was master. We went and viewed 
the old castle of Col, which is not far &om the present house, near 
the shore, and founded on a rock. It has never been a large feudal 
residence, and has nothing about it that requires a particular descrip- 
tion. Like other old inconvenient buildings of the same age, it ex- 
emplified Gray's picturesque lines — 

"Huge windows that exclude the light, 
And passages that lead to nothing."* 

It may, however, be worth mentioning, that on the second story 
we saw a vault, which was, and still is, the family prison. There 
was a woman put into it by the laird for theft, within these ten 
years, and any offender would be confined there yet ; for, &om the 
necessity of the thing, as the island is remote from any power estab- 
lished by law, the laird must exercise his jurisdiction to a certain 
degree. 

* Gray has ** Rich windows," but the epithet would not have suited the windows 
of an old Highland castle— Ed. 
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'e^ahovn, in 8 oomcc of this vaalt, a hole, into which Col 
said greater criminals uaed to be put. It waa now filled up with 
rubbish of different kinds. He said it was of a great depth. " Ay," 
(said Dr. Johnson, Bmiling,) all such places, that areJUled up, were of 
a great depth." He is very quick in showing that he does not giv» 
credit to eorolcss or osaggeratod accounts of things. After aGcing the 
castle, we looked at a small hut. near it. It is called Teigh Franehiclu 
i. e. the Frenchman's House. Col coald not tell us the history of 
A poor Qiun with a wife and children now lived in it. We went ' 



m 

Col ^^ 




It, and Dr. Jolinson gave fhotn some cliaritj. Thero was hut one bed 
fgr all the family, and the hut was very sraoky. \nien he come onti 
he said to mc, " Et hoc secundum seitteatinm phihnophorum eat else 
beatas — [And this, in the opinion of the philosophers, is to be happy.] 
BOSWELL : " The philosophers, when they placed happinesa in a cot- 
tage, BuppoBod cleanlinesa and no smoke." — Joiiksok ; " Sir, they did 
not think about either." 
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We walked a Httle in the laird's garden, in which endeavotirs have 
been used to rear some trees ; bat as soon as they got above the so^ 
rofonding wall, they died. Dr. Johnson recommended sowing tlie 
seeds of hardy trees, instead of planting. 

Col and I rode oat this morning, and viewed a pai*t of the island. 
In the coarse of oar ride, we saw a tamip-field, which he had hoed 
with his own hands. He first introduced this kind of husbandry into 
the Western islands. We also looked at an appearance of lead, which 
seemed very promising. It has been long known ; for I found letters 
to the late laird, from Sir John Erskine and Sir Alexander Murray, 
respecting it 

After dinner came Mr. Maolean» of Oomedi:, brother to Isle of 
Muck, who is a cadtt of the fiunily of CoL He possesses the two 
ends of Col, which belong to the Duke of ArgyL Cbmeck had lately 
taken a lease of them at a very advanced rent, rather than let the 
CampbeUs get a iNtiBg in the island, one of whom had offisred nearly 
Bs much as he. Dr. Johnson well observed, that "Landkcds err 
much when tbej oaleukte merely what their land may yield. The 
rent must be in afropoftioiiate zatb of what the land may yidd, and 
of the power of fiu» tenmt to mak» it yield. A tenant cannot make 
by his land, bvt aoeor£ng to the coni and cattle whidi he has. Sup- 
pose yon shoiold give him twice as unch land as he has, it does him 
no goody unless he gets also more stoek. It is cle«r» then, that the 
S^iland landlords, who let 1h^ substantial tenants leave them, are 
inftetaated; fixr the poor snaQ tenants cannot give them good rents, 
from the very nature of thiiigs. They have not the means oi raising 
more from their toms.* GoRieck, Ihr. Johnson said, was the most 
distinct man that he had met with in these isles; he did not shut his 
eyes, or put his fingers xa hsB ears, which he seemed to think v^as a 
good deal tiie mods with most of His peopie whom we have seen of 
late. 

THUBSDAT, OCTOBEE 7. 

Captain Maclean joined us this moniiiig at brsskfiust. There 
came on a dreadful storm of wind and rain, which continued all day, 
and rather increased at night. The wind was directly against our 
getting to MulL We were in a strange state of abstraction from the 
world : we could neither hear frt)m our friends, nor write to them. 
Col had brouj'ht Daille " On the Fathers,*' Lucas " On Happiness," 
and Mores ** Dialogues," trom tne Beverena Mr. Macleans, ana 
Burnet's " History of his own Times,** from Captain Maclean's ; and 
he had of his own some books of farming, and Gregory's " Geometry." 
Dr. Johnson read a good deal of Burnet, and of Gregory, and I ob- 
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served he made some geometrical notes in the end of his pocket-book. 
I read a little of Young's <« Six Weeks' Tour thxough the Southern 
Counties," and Grid's ** Epistles," which I had bought at Invemessi 
and which helped to solace many a weary hour. 

We were to have gone with Dr. Johnson this morning to see the 
mine ; but were prevented by the storm. While it was raging, he 
said, '' We may be glad we are not damnaU ad metaiia." 

FKIDAY, OCTOBEB 8. 

Dr. Johnson appeared to*day very weary of our present confined 
situation. He said, " I want to be on the main-land, and go on with 
existence. This is a waste of life." * 

I shall here insert, without regard to chronology, some of his con- 
versation at different times. 

'< There was a man some time ago, who was well received for two 
years among the gentlemen of Northamptonshire, by calling himself 
my brother. At last he grew so impudent, as by his influence to get 
tenants turned out of their farms. Allen, the printer, who Ib of that 
county, came to me, asking, with much appearance of doubtfulness, 
if I had a brother ; and upon being assured I had none alive, he told 
me of the imposition, and immediately wrote to the country, and the 
fellow was dismissed. It pleased me to hear that so mudi was got 
by using my name. It is not every name that can carry double — do. 
both for a man's self and his brother (laughing). I should be glad 
to see the fellow. However, I could have done nothing against him. 
A man can have no redress for his name being used, or ridiculous 
stories being told of him in the newspapers, except he can show that 
he has suffered damage. — Some years ago, a foolish piece was pub- 
lished, said to be written by S. Johnson, Some of my friends wanted 
me to be very angry about this. I said, it would be in vain ; for the 
answer would be, * S. Johnson may be Simon Johnson, or Simeon 
Johnson, or Solomon Johnson ;' and even if the full name, Samuel 
Johnson, had been used, it might be said : * It is not you ; it is a mudi 
cleverer fellow. 

" Beauclerk and I, and Langton, and Lady Sydney Beauclerk, 
mother to our friend, were one day driving in a coach by Cuper's 

• Jolmaon'8 detention in Coll had apparently been talked of; for Pennant, in bla 
" Second Tour in Scotland," pnblished in 1774, before Johnson's " Jonmey " appeared, 
thus sarcastically aUades to it:—" Separated from Tirey by a small soond is the Ide 
of Coll, still more celebrated for being the place where Dr. Samnel Johnson had long 
and woeAil experience of oats being the food of man in Scotland, as they are of horses 
in England." Johnson did not pass this over in his *' Journey." He remarks :—** We 
were at Coll, under the protection of the yonng laird, without any of the distresses 
which Mr. Pennant, in a fit of simple crednlity, seems to think almost worOxt of 
an elegy by Ossian."— En. 
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Gardens, which were then unoccupied.* I, in sport, proposed that 
Beauderk, and Langton, and myself should take them ; and we amused 
ourselyes with scheming how we should all do our parts. Ladj 
Sydney grew angry, and said, *An old man should not put sud 
things in young people's heads.' She had no notion of a joke, sir; 
had come late into life ; and had a mighty unpliable understanding. 

''Carte's * Life of the Duke of Ormond' is considered as a book of 
authority ; but it is ill- writ ten. The matter is dififused in too many 
words; there is no animation, no compression, no vigour. Two good 
volumes in duodecimo might be made out of the two in folio." 

Talking of our confinement here, I observed, that our discontent 
and impatience could not be considered as very unreasonable; for that 
we were just in the state of which Seneca complains so grievously, 
while in exile in Corsica. " Yes, (said Dr. Johnson,) and he was not 
further from home than we are." The truth is, he was much nearcr.f 

There was a good deal of rain to-day, and the wind was still con- 
trary. Comeck attended me, while I amused myself in examining a 
collection of papers belonging to the family of Col. The first laird 
was a younger son of the Chieftain Maclean, and got the middle part 
of Col for his patrimony. Dr. Johnson having given a very particular 
account of the connection between this family and a branch of the 
family of Camerons, called M*Lonich, I shall only insert the following 
document (which I found in Col's cabinet), as a proof of its continu'- 
ance, even to a late period : 

TO TH£ LAIRD OF COL. 

Pear Sir, — ^The long-standiDg tract of firm affectionate friendship 'twi&t yout 
worthy predecessors and ours affords us such assurauce, as that we may have full rely- 
ance on your favour and undoubted friendship, in recommending the bearer, Ewcn 
Cameron, our cousin, son to the deceast Dugall M'Connill of Innermaillie, sometime in 
Glenpcan, to your favour and conduct, who is a man of undoubted honesty and dis* 

* A place once noted for its fireworks, aabseqaently for the great resort of the pro- 
fligate of both sexes, and so called after Boyder Caper, a gardener in the family of 
Thomas, Earl of Arundel. Caper's Gardens were suppressed as a place of pablic 
diversion, in 1753. The present Waterloo Bridge-road rans through the very centre 
of these gardens. (Cunningham's Handbook for London.)— Eo. 

t Boswell had preyioasly, in his *' History of Corsica," qaoted the epigrams of 
Beneoa, in which the philosopher complains of the sea-girt rooks and deserts of his 
place of exile. But the trayellers temporarily detained in the Isle of CoU were no 
**just in the state" of Seneca, who was banished ih>m Rome, and kept in exile abont 
eight years ! It was better to be at the mercy of the elements for a day or two in 
Gull's house than at the mercy of Clandios in Corsica, though the latter did happen to 
be "much nearer home." The stoic, however, reooTered his serenity, " happy in the 
midst of those things whioh usually make other people miserable," and he wrote hit 
" Books of Consolation" in Corsica. Seneca's mined tower at Capo Corso used to be 
fthown to strangers, but a modem stractore has eclipsed it in interest and fame—the 
patrimonial house of Napoleon at Ajaodo.— Eo. 
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crction, only that he has the misfortnne of being alled^^ to have been aoceasory to the 
killing of jne of M'Martin*s family abont fourteen yean ago, npon which alledgeance 
the M'Martins are now so saogoine on revenging, that they are folly resolved for the 
deprivation of his life; to the preventing of which you are relyed on by us, as the only 
fit instrument, and a most capable person. Therefore your favour and protection is 
expected and intreated, during his good behaviour ; and failing of whidi behavionr 
you*ll please to use him as a most insignificant person deserves. 

Sir, he had, upon the alledgeance aforesaid, been transported, at Lochiel's desire, 
to Trance, to gratify the M^Martins, and upon his return home, about five years ago, 
married : Bat now he is so much threatened by the M*Martins, that he is not secure 
enough to stay where he is, being Ardmurchan, which occasions this trouble to you. 
Wishing prosperity and happiness to attend still yourself, worthy lady, and good 
family, we are, in the most affectionate manner. 

Dear Sir, 
Tour most obliged affectionate, and most humble servants, 

DuoALL Cahzson, of Strone. 
DuoALL Camzkon, of Barr. 
DuGALL Cameron, of Inveriskvoulline. 
DuoALL Cameron, of Invinvalie. 
Strone, 11th March, 1737. 

Ewen Cameron was protected, and his son has now a farm from 
the Laird of Col, in Mull. 

The family of Col was very loyal in the time of the great Mon- 
trose, from whom I found two letters in his own hand-writing. The 
first is as follows : — 

70& MT YZBT LOYINO rRIXNS THE LAIBD 07 COALL. 

Sib, — I must heartily thank you for all your wiUingness and good affection to his 
Migesty's service, and particularly the sending alongs of your son, to who I will heave 
ane particular respect, hopeing iJso that yon will still continue ane goode instrument 
for the advancing ther of the King^s service^ for which, and all your former loyal 
carriages, be confident yon shall find the effects of his Ma.*t favour, is they can be 
witnessed you by Your very faithful firiende, 

HOVTSOSI. 

Stretheame, 20th Jan., 1M6. 
The other i*— 

TOE Tins LAIKD 07 COL. 

Sn, — Having occasion to write to your fields, I cannot be forgetftil of you 

willingness and good affisction to his Majesty's service. I acknowledge to yon, and 

thank you heartily for it, assuring, that in what lies in my power, you shall find th« 

good. Meanwhile, I shall eipect that you wiU continue your loyal endeavoun, in 

wishing those slack people that are abont you to appear more obedient than they do, 

and loyal in their prince's service ; whereby I assure you, you shall find me ever 

Tour ftithful friend, 

MoMTBOn** 
Petty, 17th April, 1646. 

• It is observable that men of the first rank spelt very ill in the last oentniy. In 
the first of these letters I have preserved the original spelling.— Bos will. 
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I found some nneouth lines on the death of the present laird's 
fktber, intituled, « Nature's Elegy upon the Death of Donald Maclean, 
of Col." They are not worth insertion. I shall only give what is 
called his Epitaph, which Dr. Johnson said " was not so very bad." 

** Natare's minioii. Virtue's wonder, 
Art*8 corxectiTe here lyes under." 

I asked what "Art's corrective" meant. — "Why, sir," said he, 
" that the laird was so exquisite, that he set art right, when she was 
wrong." 

I found several letters to the late Col, from my father's old com- 
panion at Paris, Sir Hector Maclean, one of which was written at the 
time of settling the colony in Georgia. It dissuades Col from letting 
people go there, and assures him there will soon be an opportunity 
of employing them better at home. Hence it appears that emigration 
from the Highlands, though not in such numbers at a time as of 
late, has always been practised. Dr. Johnson observed, that " the 
lairds, instead of improving their country, diminished their people." 

There are several districts of sandy desert in CoL There are forty- 
eight lochs of fresh water ; but many of them are very small, — mere 
pools. About one-half of them, however, have trout and eeL There 
is a great number of horses in the island, mostly of a small size. Being 
overstocked, they seU some in Tir-yi, and on the main-land. Their 
black cattle, which are chiefly rough-haired, are reckoned remarkably 
good. The climate being very mild in winter, they never put their 
beasts into any house. The lakes are never frozen so as to bear a 
man; and snow never lies above a few hours. They have a good 
many sheep, which they eat mostly themselves, and sell but a few. 
They have goats in several places. There are no foxes ; no serpents, 
toads, or frogs, nor any venomous creature. They have otters and 
mice here ; but had no rats till lately that an American vessel brought 
them. There is a rabbit-warren on the north-east of the island, be- 
longing to the Duke of Argyl. Young Col intends to get some hares, 
of which there are none at present.* There are no black-cock, muir- 
fowl, nor partridges ; but there are snipe, wild-duck, wild-geese, and 
swans, in winter; wild-pigeons, plover, and great number of starlings, 
of which I shot some, and found them pretty good eating. "Wood- 
cocks come hither, though there is not a tree upon the island. There 
are no rivers in Col, but only some brooks, in which there is a great 
variety of fish. In the whole isle there are but three hills, and none 

* Hares were not introduced till about 1820. The island abounds with rabbits, and 
it still enjoys its exemption from venomous reptiles. The cattle reared in CoU are con- 
sidered of a superior Quality, and about two hundred are annually exported to the 
south. -Ed. 
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of them considerable for a Highland conntry. The people are very 
indnstrions ; every man can tan. They get ook, and birch-barki and 
lime from the main-land. Some have pits, but they commonly nse 
tubs. I saw brogues very well tanned ; and every man can make 
them. They all make candles of the tallow of tiieir beasts, both 
moulded and dipped ; and they all make oil of the livers of fish. The 
little fish called cuddies produce a great deal. They sell some oil out 
of the island, and they use it much for light in their houses, in little 
iron lamps, most of which they have from England; but of late their 
own blacksmith makes them. He is a good workman ; but he has 
no employment in shoeing horses, for they all go unshod here, except 
dome of a better kind belonging to young Col, which were now in 
MuU. There are two carpenters in Col ; but most of the inhabitants 
can do something as boat-carpenters. They can all dye. Heath is 
used for yellow ; and for red, a moss which grows on stones. They 
make broad-cloth, and tartan, and linen, of their own wool and fiax, 
sufficient for their own use ; as also stockings. Their bonnets come 
from the main-land. Hardware and several small articles are brought 
annually from Greenock, and sold in the only shop in the island, 
which is kept near the house, or rather hut, used for public worship, 
there being no church in the island.* The inhabitants of Col have in- 
creased considerably within these thirty years, as appears from the 
parish-registers. There are but three considerable tacksmen on Col's 
part of the island ; the rest is let to small tenants, some of wiiom pay 
so low a rent as four, three, or even two guiB6a8.t The hi^est is 
seven pounds, paid by a fiurmer, whose son goes yearly on foot to 
Aberdeen for education, and in summer returns, and acts as a school- 
master in Col. Dr. Johnson said, *< There is something noble in a 
young man's walking two hundred miles and back again every year, 
for the sake of learning."! 

This day a number of people came to Col, with complaints of each 
others' trespasses. Comeck, to prevent their being troublesome, told 
them that the lawyer from Edinburgh was here, and if they did not 

• A church has SQbaeqnently been ereetecL~£D. 

t In 1847, when meaanres were taken for the relief of the destitnte districts in the 
zlighlands, it was found that the population of Coll was 1440 ; of these 100 tenants 
paid rent ; there were 90 cottars and fiO paopera. Much has been done in the reclama- 
tion of waste land. The islanders also prosecute fishing, but on a yery limited scale. 
—Ed. 

t The student alluded to, Mr. Maclean, afterwards became minister of the paxish 
of Small Isles in the Helnrides. Shortly after his retmm to England, Johnson kindly 
sent Mr. Maclean a copy of his Dictionary, addressed to him in the author's hand- 
writing. The book is still careflilly preserred. Mr. Maclean had two sons, both of 
whom are ministers in the chuxoh of Scotland.— Ed 
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agree, he would take them to task. They were alarmed at this ; said 
they had never been used to go to law, and hoped Col would settle 
matters himself. In the evening Corneck left us. 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 9. 

As, in our present confinement, anything that had even the uomi 
of curious was an object of attention, I proposed that Col should show 
me the great stone mentioned in a former page as having been thrown 
by a giant to the top of a mountain. Dr. Johnson, who did not like 
to be left alone, said he would accompany us as far as riding was 
practicable. We ascended a part of the hill on horseback, and Col 
and I scrambled up the rest. A servant led our horses, and Dr. 
Johnson placed himself on the ground, with his back against a large 
fragment of rock. The wind being high, he let down the cocks of 
his hat, and tied it with his handkerchief under his chin. While we 
were employed in examining the stone, which did not repay our 
trouble in getting to it, he amused himself with reading ** Gataker 
on Lots, and on the Christian Watch,'' a very learned book of the last 
age [published in 1616], which had been found in the garret of CoFs 
house, and which he said was a treasure here. When we descried 
him from above, he had a most eremitical appearance ; and on our 
return, told us he had been so much engaged by Gataker, that he had 
never missed us. His avidity for variety of books, while we were in 
Col, was frequently expressed ; and he often complained that so few 
were within his reach. Upon which I observed to him, that it was 
strange he should complain of want of books, when he could at any 
time make such good ones. 

We next proceeded to the lead-mine. In our way, we came to a 
strand of some extent, where we were glad to take a gallop, in which 
my learned friend joined with great alacrity. Dr. Johnson, mounted 
on a large bay mare without shoes, and followed by a foal, which had 
some difficulty in keeping up with him, was a singular spectacle. 

After examining the mine, we returned through a very uncouth 
district, full of sand-hills, down which, though apparent precipices, 
our horses carried us with safety, the sand always gently sliding away 
from their feet. Vestiges of houses were pointed out to us, which 
Col, and two others who had joined us, asserted had been overwhelmed 
with sand blown over them. But, on going close to one of them. 
Dr. Johnson showed the absurdity of the notion, by remarking, that 
* it was evidently only a house abandoned, the stones of which had 
been taken away for other purposes ; for the large stones, which form 

'"'wer part of the walls, were still standing higher than the sand 
^ere not blown over, it was clear nothing higher than they 
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could be blown over.** This was quite convincing to me ; but it made 
not the least impression on Col and the others, who were not to be 
argued out of a Highland tradition. 

We did not sit down to dinner till between six and seven. We 
lived plentifully hei;e, and had a true welcome. In such a season, 
good firing was of no small importance. The peats were excellenti 
and burned cheerfully. Those at Dunvegaui which were damp, Dr. 
Johnson called " a scdlen fuel.'' Here a Scottish phrase was singularly 
applied to him. One of the company having remarked that he had 
gone out on a stormy evening, and brought in a supply of peats from 
the stack, old Mr. Macsweyn said, " That was main honest P' 

Blenheim being occasionally mentioned, he told me he had never 
seen it : he had not gone formerly, and he would not go now, just as 
a common spectator, for his money: he would not put it in the power 
of some man about the Duke of Marlborough to say, *' Johnson was 
here ; I knew him, but I took no notice of him." He said he should 
be very glad to see it, if properly invited, which, in all probability, 
"would never be the case, as it was not worth his while to seek for it. 
I observed, that he might be easily introduced there by a common 
fneod of ours, nearly related to the duke. He answered, with an 
nncommon attention to delicacy of feeling, " I doubt whether our 
friend be on such a footing with the duke as to carry any body there; 
and I would not give him the imeasiness of seeing that I knew he 
was not, or even of being himself reminded of if* 

SUNDAY, OCTOBER 10. 

There was this day the most terrible storm of wind and rain that 
I ever remember. It made such an awful impression on us all, as to 
produce, for some time, a kind of dismal quietness in the house. The 
day was passed without much conversation : only, upon my observing 
that there must be something bad in a man's mind who does not like 
to give leases to his tenants, but wishes to keep them in a perpetual 
wretched dependence on his will. Dr. Johnson said, " You are right : 
it is a man's duty to extend comfort and security among as many 
people as he can. He should not wish to have his tenants mere 
Ephemera — ^mere beings of an hour." — Boswell : " But, sir, if they 

* Topham Beanclerk, the oommon friend of Johnson and Boswell, was married to 
the Dake of Marlborough's sister, after her divorce from Lord Bolingbroke. The 
doke would not be inclined, as Johnson surmised, to relish an introduction from 
such a source. Johnson, however, visited Blenheim in the course of his tour to Wales 
with Mr., Mrs., and Miss Thrale, in the summer of 1774. In his notes of this tour, first 
published by Mr. Duppa, in 1816, Johnson says, " We saw Blenheim and Woodstock 
I'ark. The park contains 2^500 acres— about four square miles ; it has red deer. ' Mr. 
Bryant showed me the library with great oivility."— Ed. 
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btre leases, is there not some danger that they may grow ineoleni' 
I remember jon yourself onoe told me, an English, tenant was » 
independent, that, if provoked, he would throw his rent at his load- 
lord/' — Johnson : ** Depend upon it, sir, it is the landlord's ownfEiult 
if it is thrown at him. A man may always keep his tenants in depeO' 
dence enough, though they have leases. He must be a good tenant, 
indeed, who will not fall behind in his rent, if his landlord will kt 
him J and, if he does &11 behind, his landlord Ibas him at his mercj. 
Indeed, the poor man ii always much at the mercy of the rich, no 
matter whether landlord or tenant. K the tenant lets his landloid 
have a little rent before-hand, or has lent him money, then the land- 
lord is in his power. There cannot be a greater man than a tenant 
who has lent money to his landlord ; for he has under subjection the 
very man to whom he should be subjected." 

MONDAY, OCTOBER 11. 

We had some days ago engaged the Campbelltown vessel to 
carry us to Mull, from the harbour where she lay. The morning 
was fine, and the wind fair and moderate ; so we hoped at length to 
get away. 

Mrs. Macsweyn, who officiated as our landlady here, had never 
been on the main-land. On hearing this, Dr. Johnson said to me, 
before her, " That is rather being behind-hand with life. I would at 
least go and see Glenelg." — Boswell : " You yourself, sir, have never 
seen anything but your native island." — Johnson : " But, sir, by 
seeing London, I have seen as much of life as the world can shew." — 
Boswell : " You have not seen Pekin." — Johnson : " What is Pekin? 
Ten thousand Londoners would drive all the people of Pekin : they 
would drive them like deer." 

We set out about eleven for the harbour ; but, before we reached 
it, so violent a storm came on, that we were obliged again to take 
shelter in the house of Captain Maclean, where we dined, and passed 
the night. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 12. 

After breakfast, we made a second attempt to get to the harbour; 
but another storm soon convinced us that it would be in vain. Captain 
Maclean's house being in some confusion, on account of Mrs. Maclean 
being expected to lie-in, we resolved to go to Mr. Macsweyn's, where 
wo arrived very wet, fatigued, and hungry. In this situation, we 
were somewhat disconcerted by being told that we should have no 
dinner till late in the evening, but should have tea in the meantime. 
Dr. Johnson opposed this arrangement ; but they persisted, and he 
took the tea very readily. He said to me afterwards, ** You must 
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consider, sir, a dinner here is a matter of great eonsequence. It is a 
thing to be first planned and then exeented. I suppose the mutton 
was brought some miles o£^ &om some place where they knew there 
was a sheep killed.'' 

Talking of the good people with whom we were, he said, ^ life 
has not got at all forward by a generaticm in Mac8weyn*s fieanily ; for 
the son is exactly formed upon the father. What the father says, the 
son says ; and what the father looks, the son looks.** 

There being little couTersation to-night, I must endeavour to re- 
collect what I may have omitted on former occasions. When I boasted 
at Basay, of my independency of i^irit, and that I could not be bribed 
he said, ^ Yes, you may be bribed by fiatt^y.'* At the Eeverend Mr. 
Maclean's, Dr. Johnson asked him if the people of Col had any super- 
stitions. He said, *'No." The catting peats at the increase of the 
moon was mentioned as <me ; but he would not allow it, saying, k 
was not a superstition, but a whim. Dr. Johnson would not admit 
the distinction. There were many superstitions, he maintained, not 
connected with religion ; and this was one of them. On M<mday we 
had a dispute at the Captain's, whether sand-hills could be fixed down 
by art. Dr. Johnson said, ** How ^ devil can you do it ?" * but in- 
stantly corrected himself, '* How can you do it ? " I nevor before 
heard him use a phrase of that nature. 

He has particularities which it is impossible to explain. He never 

* It is saccessfaUy done in ibe Hebrides, en parte of the EngliA and W^sh coast*, 
and in Ho^.land, by sowing grasses. Along the irestem shores of the enter range of 
the Hebrides, there are large accnmnlations of shall or oaloareoos sand, thrown np by 
the sea and drifted inwards by the wind, which generally blows from the west. This 
sand-drift did great damage to the more inland portions of the low adjaeent gromidSy 
especially in the islands of Harris, North and Soath XJist, and Bazra, until, about thirty 
years since, a successful mode of treatiBg the eril was practised by Dr. A. Madeod, 
now of Portree. This consisted in leyelling down the steep broken faces of the sand* 
hills (always looking west or seaward), to a more gentle slope, and then coreriog the 
slope with turf or sod out off the leeward or unbroken part of the sand-bank. By this 
means the indigenous grasses, as sand-bent {arundo arenaria), wheat-grass {triticum 
junceum)y bed-straw {galium veruni), and others, thus transferred in the sod from one 
(oortion of their native sand to the other, immediately took root and spread ; while the 
^ts left in the ground where the sods were eut soon shot np and coTored the si>ot 
with its usual verdure. Such, indeed, is the aptitude of the native roots to creep and 
vegetate, that where the green turf is scarce it is not necessary to cover the slope 
entirely with sods, but at distances of from twelve to eighteen inches apart In cases 
where there are tracts of flat sands utterly devoid of vegetation, and green turf cannot 
be procured, bent-grass is sown in tufts, as seedling flr4rees are planted, within a 
3rard or so of each other ; and this, in a few years, is found suflBicient to arrest the drifb , 
and cover the sandy desert with a luxuriant crop of green bent, which is now found to be 
a good wintering for sheep. The Highlanders call this species of improvement 
** curing the machar-banks**-— macAor being a Gaelic word, synonymous with Unk» in 
the Lowlands of Scotland, or down* in England. In Pembrokeshire the sea-sedge 
{carex arenaria) is sown on the drifting sandy downs, and effectually answers the pur^ 
pose of binding them and covering the ground with a close vegetable sward.— £o. 

0.1 
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wears a night-cap^ as I haye already mentioned; but he puts a hand- 
kerchief on his head in the night The day that we left Taliskeri he 
imde us ride on. He then turned the head of his horse back towards 
Talisker, stopped for some time, then wheeled round to the same 
direction with ours, and then came briskly after us. He sets open a 
window in the coldest day or night, and stands before it. It may do 
with his constitution; but most people, amongst whom I am one, 
would say, with the frogs in the fiftble, ** This may be sport to yoii, 
but it is death to us.'* It is in vain to try to find a meaning in eyeiy 
one of his particularities, which, I suppose, are mere habits, contracted 
by chance, of which every man has some that are more or less remark- 
able. His speaking to himself, or rather repeating, is a common habit 
with studious men accustomed to deep thinking ; and, in consequence 
of their being thus rapt, they will even laugh by themselves, if the 
subject which they are musing on is a merry one. Dr. Johnson is 
often uttering pious ejaculations, when he appears to be talking to 
himself; for sometimes his voice grows stronger, and parts of the 
Lord's Prayer are heard. I have sat beside him with more than 
ordinary reverence on such occasions.* 

In our Tour, I observed that he was disgusted whenever he met 
with coarse manners. He said to me, " I know not how it is, but I 
cannot bear low life ; and I find others, who have as good a right as 
I to be fastidious, bear it better, by having mixed more with different 
sorts of men. You would think that I have mixed pretty well too." 

He read this day a good deal of my Journal, written in a small 
book with which he had supplied me, and was pleased, for he said, 
" I wish thy books were twice as big." He helped me to fill up blanks 
which I had left in first writing it, when I was not quite sure of what 
he had said, and he corrected any mistakes that I had made. " They 
call me a scholar, (said he,) and yet how very little literature is there 
in my conversation," — BoswELL : " That, sir, must be according U 
your company. You would not give literature to those who cannot 
taste it Stay till we meet Lord Elibank." 

We had at last a good dinner, or rather supper, and were very 
well satisfied with our entertainment. 

WEDNESDAY, 0C3T0BER 13. 

Col called me up, with intelligence that it was a good day for a 
passage to Mull ; and, just as we rose, a sailor from the vessel arrived 

* It is remarkable that Dr. Johnson should have read this account of some of his 
own peculiar habits without sajring anything on the subject, which I hoped he would 
have done.— BoswELL. [The late Mrs. Mackinnon, Corrichataohin,used to relate that 
Johnson washed his handkerchiefs himself in his bed-room, and hung them over the 
chairs to dry.— EdJ 
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for US. We got all read J with dispatch. Dr. Johnson was displeased 
at my bustling, and walking quickly up and down, he said, " It does 
not hasten us a bit. It is getting on horseback in a ship. All boys 
do it ? and you are longer a boy than others." He himself has no 
alertness, or whatever it may be called; so he may dislike it, as 
Oderunt hilarem tristes, [Morose men hate the cheeiful.] 

Before we reached the harbour, the wind grew high again. How- 
ever, the small boat was waiting and took us on board: We remained 
for some time in uncertainty what to do : at last it was determined, 
that, as a good part of the day was over, and it was dangerous to be 
at sea at night in such a vessel and such weather, we should not sail 
till the morning tide, when the wind would probably be more gentle. 
We resolved not to go ashore again, but lie here in readiness. Dr« 
Johnson and I had each a bed in the cabin. Col sat at the fire in the 
forecastle, with the captain, and Joseph, and the rest. I eat some dry 
oatmeal, of which I found a barrel in the cabin. I had not done this 
since I was a boy. Dr. Johnson owned that he too was fond of it when 
a boy — a circumstance which I was highly pleased to hear from him, 
as it gave me an opportunity of observing that, notwithstanding his 
joke on the article of oats, he was himself a proof that this kind of 
food was not peculiar to the people of Scotland. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 14. 

When Dr. Johnson awaked this morning, he called, ** Lanky!" 
having, I suppose, been thinking of Langton ; but corrected himself 
instantly, and cried **BozzyI" He has a way of contracting the 
names of his friends. Goldsmith feels himself so important now as to 
be displeased at it. I remember one day, when Tom Davies was telling 
that Dr. Johnson said, ** We are all in labour for a name to Goldy's play," 
Goldsmith cried, " I have often desired him not to call me Goldy." 

Between six and seven we hauled our anchor, and set sail with a 
fair breeze ; and, after a pleasant voyage, we got safely and agreeably 
into the harbour of Tobermorie before the wind rose, which it always 
has done, for some days, about noon. 

Tobermorie is an excellent harbour. An island lies before it, and 
it is surrounded by a hilly theatre. The island is too low, otherwise 
this would be quite a secure port ; but, the island not being a sufficient 
protection, some storms blow very hard here. Not long ago, fifteen 
vessels were blown from their moorings. There are sometimes sixty 
or seventy sail here: to-day there were twelve or fourteen vessels. 
To see such a fleet was the next thing to seeing a town.* The vessels 

* There is now a prosperous little town at Tobermory. The population in 1841 was 
1^00 ; in 1851. 1.fl42.— Ed. 
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were from different places — Clyde, Campbelltowny Newcastle, && 
One was returning to Lancaster from Hamburgh. After having been 
shut up so long in Col, the sight of such an assemblage of moTing 
habitations, containing such a Tarietj of people, engaged in different 
pursuits, gaye me much gaiety of spirit. When we had landed. Dr. 
Johnson said, " Boswell is now all alive. He is like Antssus ; he gets 
new vigour whenever he touches the g^und." I went to the top of 
a hill fronting the harbour, £rom whence I had a good view of it. We 
had here a tolerable inn. Dr. Johnson had owned to me this morning, 
that he was out of humour. Indeed, he showed it a good deal in the 
ship ; for, when I was expressing my joy on the prospect of our 
landing in Mull, he said, he had no joyj when he recollected that it 
would be five days before he should get to the main-land. I was 
afraid he would now take a sudden resolution to give up seeing 
Icolmkill. A dish of tea, and some good bread and butter, did him 
service, and his bad humour went off. I told him, that I was diverted 
to hear all the people whom he had visited in our Tour say, " Honest 
man! he's pleased with everything; he's always content!" — "Little 
do they know," said I. He laughed, and said, " You rogue !" 

We sent to hire horses to carry us across the island of Mull to the 
shore opposite to Inchkenneth, the residence of Sir Allan Maclean, 
uncle to young Col, and Chief of the Macleans, to whose house we 
intended to go the next day. Our friend Col went to visit his aunt, 
the wife of Dr. Alexander Maclean, a physician, who lives about a 
mile from Tobermorie. 

Dr. Johnson and I sat by ourselves at the inn, and talked a good 
deal. I told him, that I had found, in Leandro Alberti's Description 
of Italy, much of what Addison has given us in his "Remarks." • He 
said, " The collection of passages from the Classics has been made by 
another Italian ; it is, however, impossible to detect a man as ja pla- i 
giary in such a case, because all who set about making such a coUec- * 
tion must find the same passages ; but, if you find the same applications 
in another book, then Addison's learning in his " Remarks " tumbles 
down. It is a tedious book ; and if it were not attached to Addison's 
previous reputation, one would not think much of it. Had he written 
nothing else, his name would not have lived. Addison does not 

• It is «till read with pleasnre. The ityle is pore and flowliig, fhe clasaioal qnot** 
tions and allasions are nuzneroos aad happy, and we are now and then charmed by 
that singularly humane and delicate humour in which Addison excelled all men. Tet 
this agreeable work, even when considered merely as the history of a literary tour, 
may justly be censured on aeooont of its faults of omission. Though rich in extracts 
fh>m the Latin poets, it contains scarcely any references to the Latin orators and his- 
tacians. We must add that it contains little, or rather no information respecting the 
MMtory and literature of Modem Italy. (" Macaulay's Essays," ed. 1860, p. 688.)— Ed. 
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seem to have gone deep in Italian literature : he shows nothing of it 
in his snhsequent writings. He shows a great deal of French learn- 
ing. Inhere is, perhaps, more knowledge circulated in the French 
language than in any other. There is more original knowledge in 
English." — " But the French,!* said I, " have the art of accommodating 
literature." — Johnson : " Yes, sir ; we have no such book as Moreri's 
Dictionary."— BoswELL ! " Their Ana are good."— Johnson : « A 
jfew of them are good ; but we have one book of that kind better 
than any of them — Selden's * Table Talk.' As to original literature, 
the French have a couple of tragic poets who go round the world, 
Bacine and Comeille, and one oomio poet, Moliere." — Boswell: 
" They have Fenelon." — Johnson: "Why, sir, *Telemachu8' is pretty 
welL"— Boswell : "And Voltaire, sir."— Johnson : "He has not 
stood his trial yet. And what makes Voltaire chiefly circulate, is 
collection ; such as his * Universal History.'" — ^Boswell : " What do 
you say to the Bishop of Meaux P" — Johnson : " Sir, nobody reads 
him."* He would not allow Massillon and Bordaloue to go round 
the world. In general, however, he gave the French much praise 
for their industry. 

He asked me whether he had mentioned, in any of the papers of 
the " Rambler," the description iS. Virgil of the entrance into Hell, 
with an application to the press ; " for," said he, " I do not much 
remember them." I told him, " No." Upon which he repeated it : — 

" YestibnlTini ante ipsum, primisqne in firndbos Ord, 
Lactns et ultrices posaere cabilia CnnB ; 
Pallentesque habitant Morbi, triatisqne Seneetns, 
Et Metufi, et maletoada Ifames, et turpis Egestas, 
Terribiles visa fonns ; Lethamque, lAborque.** f 

" Now," said he, " almost all these apply exactly to an author, 
all these are the concomitants of a printing-house." I proposed to 
him to dictate an essay on it, and offered to write it. He said, he 
would not do it then, but perhaps would write one at some future 
period. 

The Sunday evening that we sat by ourselves at Aberdeen, I 
asked him several particulars of his life, from his early years, which 
he readily told me ; and I wrote them down before him. This day 

* I tale leave to enter my strongest protest against tliis jadgment Bosenet I hold 
to be one of the first Inminaries of religion and llteratore. If there are who do not 
read hhn, it la Aill time they ahoold hegia,^Bo9fnx.h. 

i "Justin the gate, and in the jawa of lieil, 
Berengefnl Oares, and sullen Sorrows dweU; 
And pale Diseases, and repining Age; 
Want, Fear, and Famine's unresisted nge; 
Here Toils and Death, and Death's bal^brother, Sleep, 
Forma terrible to view, their sentry keepr— -'D's.iiiva , 
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1 proceeded in my inqoiries, also writing them in his presence. I 
have them on detached sheets. I shall collect authentic materials for 
The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D. ; and, if I sorviye him, I 
shall be one who will most fiEuthfally do honour to his memory. I 
have now a vast treasure of his conversation, at different times, since 
the year 1762, when I first obtained his acquaintance ; and, by assidu- 
ous inquiry, I can make up for not knowing him sooner.* 

A Newcastle ship-master, who happened to be in the house, 
intruded himself upon us. He was much in liquor, and talked non- 
sense about his being a man for Wilkes and Liberty, and against the 
(ministry. Dr.' Johnson was angry, ** that a fellow should come into 
'Otir company, who was fit for no company." He left us soon. 

Col returned from his aunt, and told us, she insisted that we 

should come to her house that night. He introduced to us Mr. 

•Campbell, the Duke of Argyle's factor in Tyr-yi. He was a genteel, 

agreeable man. He was going to Inverary, and promised to put 

letters into the post-office for us. I now found that Dr. Johnson's 

*<lesire to get on the main-land, arose from his anxiety to have an 

-opportunity of conveying letters to his friends. 

After dinner we proceeded to Dr. Maclean's, which was about a 
anile from our inn. He was not at home, but we were received by his 
lady and daughter, who entertained us so well, that Dr. Johnson 
«eemed quite happy. When we had supped, he asked me to give him 
some paper to write letters. I begged he would write short ones, 
and not expatiate, as we ought to set off early. He was irritated by 
this, and said, " What must be done, must be done : the thing is past 
a joke." — " Nay, sir," said I, " write as much as you please ; but do 
not blame me, if we are kept six days before we get to the main-land. 
You were very impatient in the morning ; but no sooner do you find 
yourself in good quarters, than you forget that you are to move." I 
got him paper enough, and we parted in good humour. 

Let me now recollect whatever particulars I have omitted. — In 
the morning I said to him, before we landed at Tobermorie, " We 
shall see Dr. Maclean, who has written the history of the Macleans."t 

* It is no small satisfiAOtioa to me to reflect, tkat Dr. Johnson read this, and, after 
being apprised of my intention, commonicated to me, at sabsequent periods, many 
particulars of his life, which probably coold not otherwise haye been preserved.— 

BOSWELL. 

^ Dr. Maclean in his history thns mentions his own descent : ** Laachlan Maclean, 
of Grulin, was married to Janet, daughter of John Macleod, of Gantulick, tutor of 
Macleod, and Isobel, daughter of Sir Kenneth Mackenzie, of Scatwell, by whom he 
had Hector, married to Catherine, only daughter of Donald Maclean, of ColL" Dr. 
Hector Maclean lived at the farm of Erray, near Tobermory. He died about 1785, and 

after hie death his widow resided with her nephew, the Laird of Coll, young Coil's 

btvtber.—En, 
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— Johnson : ** I have no great patience to stay to hear the history of 
the Macleans. I would rather hear the history of the Thrales." — 
When on Mnll, I said, ** Well, sir, this is the fourth of the Hehrides 
that we have heen upon." — Johnson : "Nay, we cannot hoast of 
the numher we have Seen. We thought we i^ould see many more. 
We thought of sailing ahout easily from island to island ; and so we 
should, had we come at a hotter season ; hut we, heing wise men, 
thought it would he summer all the year, where we were. However, 
sir, we have seen enough to give us a pretty good notion of the system 

of insular life." 

Let me not forget, that he sometimes amused himself with very 
slight reading ; from which, however, his conversation showed that 
he contrived to extract somehenefit. At Captain Maclean's he read 
.a good deal in " The Charmer," a collection cf songs. 

FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15. 

We this morning found that we could not proceed, there heing a 
violent storm of wind and rain, and the rivers heing impassable. 
When I expressed my discontent at our confinement. Dr. Johnson 
said, " Now that I have had an opportunity of writing to the main- 
land, I am in no such haste." I was amused with his being so easily 
satisfied ; for the truth was, that the gentleman who was to convey 
our letters, as I was now informed, was not to set out for Inverary 
for some time ; so that it was probable we should be there as soon 
as he: however, I did not undeceive my friend, but suffered him to 
enjoy his fancy. 

Dr. Johnson asked, in the evening, to see Dr. Maclean's books. 
He took down Willis de Anima Brutorumj and pored over it a good 
deal. 

Miss Maclean produced some Erse poems by John Maclean, who 
was a fEunous bard in Moll, and had died only a few years ago. He 
could neither read nor write. She read and translated two of them :. 
one, a kind of elegy on Sir John Maclean's being obliged to fly his 
country in 1715; another a dialogue between two Koman Catholic 
young ladies, sisters, whether it was better to be a nun or to marry. 
I could not perceive much poetical imagery in the translation. Yet 
all of our company who understood Erse, seemed charmed with the 
original. There may, perhaps, be some choice of expression, and 
some excellence of arrangement, that cannot be shown in translation. 

After we had exhausted the Erse poems, of which Dr. Johnson 
said nothing. Miss Maclean gave us several tunes on a spinnet, which, 
though made so long ago, as in 1667, was still very well toned. She 
■ung along with it Dr. Johnson seemed plea&ed m^ ^^ ^cKsaa^^ 
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though he owns he neither likes it, nor has hardly any perception ot 
it. At Mr. Macpherson's, in Slate, he told ns that '^lie knew a 
a dram from a tmmpet, and a bagpipe from a g^uitar, which was 
about the extent of his knowledge of mnsic" To-night he said, that, 
"if he had learnt mnsic, he should have been afraid he would have 
done nothing else but play. It was a method of employing the 
mind without the labour of thinking at all, and with some applause 
from a man's self." 

We had the music of the bagpipe every day, at Armidale, Dan- 
vegan , and Ck>L Dr. Johnson appeared fond of it, and used often to 
stand for some time with his ear dose to the great drone. 

The penurious gentleman of our acquaintance, formerly alluded 
to [Sir Alexander Macdonald] afforded us a topic of conversation to- 
night. Dr. Johnson said, I ought to write down a collection of the 
instances of his narrowness, as they almost exceeded belief. Col 
told as, that O'Kane, the famous Irish harper, was once at that gen- 
tleman's house. He could not find in his heart to give him any 
money, but gave him a key for a harp, which was finely ornamented 
with gold and silver, and with a precious stone, and was worth eighty 
or a hundred guineas. He did not know the value of it and when 
he came to know it, he would fain have had it back ; but O'Kane 
took care that he should not. — JoHNSOX: "Thej exaggerate the 
value ; everybody is so desirous that he should be fleeced. I am very 
willing it should be worth eighty or a hundred guineas ; but I do not 
believe it.** — ^Boswell : " I do not t^iink (yXane was obliged to give 
it back." — Johnson : " No, sir. If a man with his eyes open, and 
without any means ujsed to deceive him, gives me a thing, I am not 
to let him have it again when he grows wiser. I like to see how 
avarice defeats itself: how, when avoiding to part with money, the 
miser gives something more valuable."— Col said, the gentleman's 
relations were angry at his giving away the harp-key, for it had been 
long in the family. — Johnson : *< Sir he values a new guinea more 
than an old friend." 

Col also told us, that the same person having come up vrith a 
Serjeant and twenty men, working on the high road, he entered into 
discourse with the seijeant, and then gave him sixpence £ar the men 
to drink. The seijeant asked, " Who is this follow ?" Upon being 
informed, he said, *' If I had known who he was, I should have thrown 
it in his face."-— JOHNSON : " There is much want of sense in all this. 
He had no business to speak with the seijeant. He might have been 
in haste, and trotted on. He has not learnt to be a miser. I believe 
we must take him apprentice." — BosweLl: "He would grudge 
giving half a guinea to be taught." — Iohkqok : " Nay, sir, you mui^ 
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teach him groHi, You must give him an opportmiitj to practise 
your precepts.** 

Let me now go back, and glean Johnsoniana, — ^The Saturday be- 
fore we sailed from Slate, I sat awhile in the afternoon, with Dr. 
JohnsoD in his room, in a quiet serious frame. I observed that hardly 
any man was accurately prepared f<»r dying ; but almost every one 
Left something nnd(me— something in confrudon; that my father, 
indeed, told me he knew one man, (Carlyle of Limekilns,) after 
whose death all his papers were found in exact order ; and nothing 
was omitted in his wilL — Johnson : " Sir, I had an uncle who died 
so ; but such attention requires great leisure, and great firmness of 
mind. If one was to think constantly of death, the business of life 
would stand still. I am no friend to making religion appear too 
hard. Many good people have done harm by giving severe notions 
of it. In the same way, as to learning: I never frighten young 
people with difficulties ; on the contrary, I tell them that they may 
very easily get as much as will do very well. I do not, indeed, tell 
them that they will be Bentleys." 

The night we rode to Col's house, I said, '< Lord Elibank is pro- 
bably wondering what has become of us," — Johnson : " No, no ; he 
is not thinking of us." — Boswell : " But recollect the warmth with 
which he wrote. Are we not to believe a man, when he says he has 
a great desire to see another P Don't you believe that I was very 
impatient for your coming to Scotland?** — JOHNSON: "Yes, sir; I 
believe you were ; and I was impatient to come to you. A young 
man feels so, but seldom an old man." I, however convinced him 
that Lord Elibank, who has much of the spirit of a young man, 
might feel so. He asked me if our jaunt had answered expectation. 
I said it had much exceeded it. I expected much difficulty with 
him, and had not found it. " And," he added, " wherever we 
have come, we have been received like princes in their pro- 
gress.** 

He said he would not wish not to be disgusted in the Highlands ; 
for that would be to lose the power of distinguishing, and a man 
might then lie down in the middle of them. He wished only to 
conceal his disgust. 

At Captain Maclean*s, I mentioned Pope's friend, Spence. 
Johnson : " he was a weak, conceited man."*— Boswell : " A good 

• Mr. Lasgtoa thinks this mast have been the hasty exprsssion of a splenetlo 
moment, as he has heard Drw Johnson speak o# Mr. Soenoa's indgment in oritioism 
with so high a degree of reapeot as to show that tf^ -tiled opinion of 

him. Let me add that in the prefaoa to the **Fiv -ds Spence's 

- £ssay on Pope's Odyssey,'* and that his sdi" PoeU" 

mnch enriched by Spenoe's Anecdotes of ^ 
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•efaolar, mx ?"— JoHjrsojr : " Why, no, nr."— Boswell : « He was a 
pretty scholar.''— JoHirsoN : ** You hare about reached him." 

Last night at the inn, when the fiEu^tor in Tyr-yi spoke of his 
haying heard that a roof was put on some part of the building at 
loolmkill, I unluckily said, " It will be fortunate if we find a cathe- 
dral with a roof on it." I said this from a foolish anxiety to engage 
Dr. Johnson's curiosity more. He took me short at once. '< What, 
sir ? how can you talk so ? If we §halljind a cathedral roofed ! as 
if we were going to a terra incognita : when everything that is at 
loolmkill is so well known. You are like some New-England-men 
who came to the mouth of the Thames. ' Come,' said they, * let us 
go up and see what sort of inhabitants there are here.' They talked, 
•ir, as if they had been to go up the Susquehannah, or any other 
American river." 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 16. 

This day there was a new moon, and the weather changed for 
the better. Dr. Johnson said of Miss Maclean, " She is the most 
accomplished lady that I have found in the Highlands. She knows 
French, music, and drawing, sews neatly, makes shell-work, and 
can milk cows ; in short, she can do every thing. She talks sensibly, 
and is the first person whom I have found that can translate Erse 
poetry literally."* We set out, mounted on little Mull horses. 
Mull corresponded exactly with the idea which I had always had 
of it ) a hilly country, diversified with heath and grass and many 
rivulets. Dr. Johnson was not in a very good humour. He said, 
it was a dreary country, much worse than Sky. I differed from 
him. " 0, sir, (said he), a most dolorous coimtry !" 

We had a very hard journey to-day. I had no bridle for my 
sheltie, but only a halter ; and Joseph rode without a saddle. At 
one place, a loch having swelled over the road, we were obliged to 
plunge through pretty deep water. Dr. Johnson observed, how help- 
less a man woidd be, were he travelling here alone, and should 
meet with any accident j and said, " he longed to get to a country 
qf saddles and bridles" He was more out of humour to-day, than 

• Tho ■ubioquent hiitory of thii young lady Avas unfortunate. She conoeivod a 
warm attaohroent fbr a Mr. Duncan Maokeniie, of Aroa, whom her frienda conceiTed 
to ba muoh inferior to her in rank and acquirementa. In deference to her liather'a 
DieUnaa, Miaa Maclean continued aingle for many years ; but after hia death she was 
nnlted to Mr. Maokeniie, June «th, 178«. They resided at Tobermory, in reduced 
olrcnmstanoea, until about 1800, when Mr. Mackenile died, without issue, and his 
widow became a pensioner on the bounty of Coll. She died in 189S, and was interred 
-* irilfl^or*, about scTen miles firom Tobermory, but no stone marks her graye. A 
ftoJy fltqatl to the bright morning of her lift depicted by Johnson and 
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he has been in the course of our tour, being fretted to find that 
his little horse could scarcely support his weight; and having 
suffered a loss, which, though small in itself, was of some conse- 
quence to him, while trayelling the ragged steeps of Mull, where 
he was at times obliged to walk. The loss that I allude to was 
that of the large oak-stick, which, as I formerly mentioned, he 
had brought with him from London. It was of great use to him 
in our wild peregrination; for, ever since his last illness in 1766, 
he has had a weakness in his knees, and has not been able to walk 
easily. It had too the properties of a measure ; for one nail was 
driven into it at the length of a foot ; ^mother at that of a yard. 
In return for the services it had done him, he said, this morning 
he would make a present of it to some museum ; but he little 
thought he was so soon to lose it. As he preferred riding with a 
svdtch, it was entrusted to a fellow to be delivered to our baggage- 
man, who followed us at some distance ; but we never saw it more. 
I could not persuade him out of a suspicion that it had been stolen. 
'* No, no, my friend (said he), it is not to be expected that any 
man in Mull, who has got it, will part with it. Consider, sir, the 
value of such a, piece qf timber here !" 

As we travelled this morning, we met Dr. Maclean, who ex- 
pressed much regret at his having been so unfortunate as to be 
absent while we were at his house. 

We were in hopes to get to Sir Allan Maclean's at Inchkenneth, 
to-night ; but the eight xniles, of which our road was said to consist, 
were so very long, that we did not reach the opposite coast of Mull 
till seven at' night, though we had set out about eleven in the fore- 
noon; and when we did arrive there, we found the wind strong 
against us. Col determined that we should pass the night at Moc- 
qnarrie's, in the island of Ulva, which lies between Mull and Inch- 
kenneth ; and a servant was sent forward to the ferry, to secure the 
boat for us : but the boat was gone to the Ulva side, and the wind 
was so high that the people could not hear him call ; and the night 
so dark that they could not see a signal. We should have been in a 
very bad situation, had there not fortunately been lying in the little 
sound of Ulva an Irish vessel, the JBonnetta, of Londonderry, Captain 
Maclure, master. He himself was at Macquarrie's; but his men 
obligingly came with their long boat, and ferried us over. 

Macquarrie's house was mean j but we were agreeably surprised 
with the appearance of the master, whom we found to be intelligent, 
polite, and much a man of the \vorld. Though his clan is not 
numerous, he is a very ancient chief, and has a burial-place at 
Icolmkill. He told us his family had possessed Ulva. for xiia.^ 
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hundred yean; but I ma distreesed to hear that it was aoon to be 
sold for payment of his debts. 

Captain Madnre, whom we fbnnd here* was of Scotch eztractum, 
and properly a Madeod, being descended of some of the Macleods 
who went with Sir Norman of Bemera to the battle of Worcester; 
and alter the defeat of the royalistB»*fled to Ireland, and, to conceal 
themselTes, took a different name. He told me, there was a great 
nnmber of them about Londonderry ; some of good property. I said, 
they should now resume their real name. The Laird of Maoleod 
flhoold go over, and assemble them, and make them all drink the 
large horn full, and from that time they should be Macleods. The 
captain informed ns, he had named his ship the Bonnetta^ out of 
gratitude to Providence ; for once, when he was sailing to America 
with a good niunber of passengers, the ship in which he then sailed 
was becalmed for fire weeks, and during all that time, numbers oi 
the fish Bonnetta swam close to her, and were caught for food; he 
resolved, therefore, that the ship he should next get, should be called 
the JBonnetUu 

Macquanie told us a strong instance of the second sight. He 
had gone to Edinburgh, and taken a man-servant along with him. 
An old woman, who was in the house, said one day, <* Macquarrie 
will be at home to-morrow, and will bring two gentlemen with him;" 
and she said she saw his servant return in red and green. He did 
come home next day. He had two gentlemen with him ; and his 
servant had a new red and green livery, which Macquarrie had 
bought for him at Edinburgh, upon a sudden thought, not having 
the least intenti<m when he left home to put his servant in livery; 
so that the old woman could not have heard any previous mention of 
it. This, he assured us, vtras a true story. 

Macquarrie insisted that the Mereheta MuUerunif mentioned in 
our old charters, did really mean the privilege which a lord of a 
manor, or a baron, had, to have the first night of all his vassals^ 
wives. Dr. Johnson said, the belief of such a custom having existed 
was also held in England, where there is a tenure called Borwtghr 
JBttfflishj by which the eldest child does not inherit, from a doubt of 
his being the son of the tenant.* Macquarrie told us, that still, on 
the marriage of each of his tenants, a sheep is due to him ; for whidi 
the composition is fixed at five shillings. I snppose Ulva is the only 
place where this custom remains. 

Talking of the sale of an estate of an ancient family, which was 

*> Sir Williaxn Blackstone says, in his " Commentaries" that *'he cannot find that 
'is custom pivrailed in England ;** and therefore he is of opinion that it eonU 
iffTMi zite ts BoMQi^Enf^iah.— BofwiLL. 
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said to have been purchased much under its value by the confidential 
lawyer of that family, and it being mentioned that the sale would 
probably be set aside by a suit in equity, Dr« Johnson said, *< I am 
yery willing that this sole should be set aside, but I doubt much 
whether the suit wiU be successful; for the argument for avoiding 
the sale is founded <m vague and indeterminate principles — as that 
the price was too low, and that there was a great degree of confidence 
placed by the aeHer in the person who became the purchaser. Now, 
bow low should a price be P or what degree of confidence should there 
be to make a bargain be set aside ?— a bargain, which is a wager of 
skill between man and man. If, indeed, any fraud can be proved, 
that will do." 

When Dr. Johnson and I were by ourselves at night, I observed 
of our host, *< a^feetum generosum habet ;" — ^* et generoium animum^* 
he added. For fear of being overheard in the small Highland houses^ 
I often talked to him in such Latin as I could speak, and with as 
much of the English accent as I could assume, so as not to be unda> 
stood, in case our conversation should be too loud for the space. 

We had each an el^^t bed in the same room ; and here it was 
that a cironmstanoe occurred, as to which he haa been strangely mis- 
understood. From his description of his chamber, it has erroneously 
been supposed that, his bed being too short for him, his feet during 
the night were in the mire ; whereas he has only said, that when he 
undressed, he felt his feet in the mire : that is, the clay-floor of the 
room, on whidi he stood before he went into bed, was wet, in conse- 
quence of the windows being broken, which let in the rain.* 

* The oldlfaoqnanie mansion stffl stands, and ** Johnscm's rcxHtt*' is pointed out to 
■trangen. At a short distanoo from it a new and handsome house has been ereotedt 
ivith garden, plantations, &c. The chief of the Maoqnarries sold his estate in 1777. 
He had been profuely hospitable, and there was little or no reyersion after his debts 
were paid. He was sixty-two years of age. Yet with xmsabdned energy the old chief 
entered the army, seryed with distinction for many years, and, retoming to his natire 
oonntry, died at Olenforsa* a valley in Moll, on the Uth of January, 1818. He had 
attained the vast age of 103. The pnrehaser of Ulya was a CampbelL In 1835 it 
became the property of Mr. Franels William Clark. This gentleman, thongh a Low- 
lander, and bred a lawyer, has aoquired the Oaelio language, and he made a visit to 
Belgium in ordor to ascertain, by personal inquiry, whether the Belgian system of 
petitt husbandry could be adapted to the Highlands. The result of his investigation 
was unfavourable. Ulva wants the better soil and liner climate of Belgium— the close 
vicinity of maricets, and the eomparative smallness of public burdens. Since the 
failure of the kelp manu&oture the rental of Ulva has dwindled down from 1,100<. 
a-year to about 2901. and the population from 500 to 150. The proprietor states that he 
had no alternative but either to surrender his property to the crofters, or to remove 
them. He had purchased the property at the price of 99/MXM. It was then let to 
crofters, paying an average rent of 13/. to 142. annually, and nearly the whole of the 
rent was paid from the wages received for manufacturing kelp. The gross renwu 
actually realised averaged I^OOJ. a-year for the first four years. When kelp became 
imsaleable, his revsnue dadiaad; and in 1846 the stipulated rental was reduced to 
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SUNDAY, OCTOBEB 17. 

Being informed that there was nothing worthy of observation in 
Ulva, we took boat and proceeded to Inchkenneth, where we were 
introduced by our Mend Col to Sir Allan Maclean, the chief of his 
clan, and two young ladies, his daughters. Inchkenneth is a pretty 
little island, a mile long and about half a mile broad, all good land. 

As we walked up from the shore, Dr. Johnson's heart was cheered 
by the sight of a road marked with cart-wheels, as on the main-land; 
a thing which we had not seen for a long time. It gave us a pleasure 
similar to that which a traveller feels, when, whilst wandering on 
what he fears is a desert island, he perceives the print of human feet 

Military men acquire excellent habits of having all conveniences 
about them. Sir Allan Maclean, who had been long in the army, and 
had now a lease of the island, had formed a commodious habitation, 
though it consisted but of a few small buildings, only one storey high. 
He had, in his little apartments, more things than I could enumerate 
in a page or two. 

Among other agreeable circumstances, it was not the least to find 
here a parcel of the " Caledonian Mercury," published since we left 
Edinburgh, which I read with that pleasure which every man feels 
who has been for some time secluded from the animated scenes of the 
busy world. 

Dr. Johnson found books here. He bade me buy Bishop Gastrell's 
** Christian Institutes," which was lying in the room. He said, " I do 
not like to read anything on a Sunday but what is theological ; not 
that I would scrupulously refuse to look at anything which a friend 
should show me in a newspaper, but, in general, I would read only 
what is theological. I read just now some of Drummond*s Travels, 
before I perceived what books were here. I then took up Derham's 
'Physico-Theology.*" 

Every particular concerning this island having been so well 
described by Dr. Johnson, it would be superfluous in me to present 
the public with the observations that I made upon it, in my Journal. 

I was quite easy with Sir Allan almost instantaneously. He knew 
the great intimacy that had been between my father and his prede- 
cessor. Sir Hector, and was himself of a very frank disposition. After 

470/. 15«. Qd., bat the crofters were barely able to maintain themselves wiUi the aid 
they received, and ooold pay no rent He expended 1,000/. on drainage and other im- 
provements, chiefly with a view to give employment to the inhabitants. In the four 
years, 1 846-49, he had expended in wages of labour and gratuities, not only all the 
revenue derived from it, bat 367/. from other sources. In 1849 the removal of the 
crofters was completed, and in 1850 he had a dear revenue of 221/., with the prospect 
'^fUt inoreuiDg, See Sir John McNeill's report on the Highlands.^£D. 
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dinner, Sir Allah said he had got Dr. Campbell about a hundred snb^ 
scribers to his " Britannica Elucidata," (a work since published under 
the title of " A Political Survey of Great Britain/') of whom he believed 
twenty were dead, the publication having been so long delayed. — 
Johnson : " Sir, I imagine the delay of publication is owing to this, 
that, after publication, there will be no more subscribers, and few will 
send the additional guinea to get their books : in which they will be 
wrong ; for there will be a great deal of instruction in the work. 1 
think highly of Campbell. In the first place, he has very good parts. 
In the second place, he has very extensive reading; not, perhaps, 
what is properly called learning, but history, politics, and, in short, 
that popular knowledge which makes a man very useful. In the third 
place, he has learned much by what is called the vox viva. He talks 
with a great many people." 

Speaking of this gentleman, at Kasay, he told us that he one day 
called on him, and they talked of " Tull*s Husbandry." Dr. Campbell 
said something. Dr. Johnson began to dispute it. '* Come," said 
Dr. Campbell, " we do not want to get the better of one another : we 
want to increase each other's ideas." Dr. Johnson took it in good 
part, and the conversation then went on coolly and instructively. 
His candour in relating this anecdote does him much credit, and his 
conduct on that occasion proves how easily he could be persuaded to 
talk from a better motive than " for victory." 

Dr. Johnson here showed so much of the spirit of a Highlander, 
that he won Sir Allan's heart : indeed, he has shown it during the 
whole of our tour. One night, in Col, he strutted about the room 
with a broad-sword and target, and made a formidable appearance ; 
and, another night, I took the liberty to put a large blue bonnet on his 
head. His age, his size, and his bushy grey wig, with this covering 
on it, presented the image of a venerable Senachi; and, however un- 
favourable to the Lowland Scots, he seemed much pleased to assume 
the appearance of an ancient Caledonian. We only regretted that he 
could not be prevailed with to partake of the social glass. One of his 
arguments against drinking appears to me not convincing. He urged, 
that " in proportion as drinking makes a man different from what he 
is before he has drunk, it is bad ; because it has so far affected his 
reason." But may it not be answered, that a man may be altered 
by it for the better ; that his spirits may be exhilarated without his 
reason being affected ? On the general subject of drinking, however, 
I do not mean positively to take the other side. I am dvbius rum 
improbus. 

In the evening, Sir Allan informed us that it was the custom of 
his house to have prayers every Sunday; and Miss MeAleQA.T«^^3Qs^ 
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evening service^ in which we all joined. I then read Ogden's second 
and ninth Sermons on Prayer, which, with their other distinguished 
excellence, have the merit of heing short. Dr. Johnson said, that it 
was the most agreeable Sunday he had ever passed ; and it made 
such an impression on his mind, that he afterwards wrote the follow- 
ing Latin verses upon Inchkenneth : 

INSULA SANCTI KENNETHl. 

Parva qaidem regio, sed religione priorum 

Kota, Caledonias panditar inter aquas; 
Voce ubi Cennethas populoq domuisse feroces 

Dicitur, et vanos dedocuisse deos. 
Hue ego delatus placido per ocerula cursu 

Scire locum volui quid daret ille novi. 
lUic Leniades kumili regnabat in aulA, 

Leniades magnis nobilitatus avis : 
(Jna duas habuit casa cum genitore puellas, 

Quas Amor undorum fingeret esse deas: 
Non tamen incnlti gelidis latnere sub antris, 

Accola Dannbii qnalia seevus habet; 
Mollia non deerant vactue solatia vitse, 

Sivo libros poscant otia, sive lyram. 
Luxerat ilia dies, legis gens docta supernse 

Spes homiuum ac curas cum procul esse jubet, 
Ponti inter strepitus sacri non munera cnltus 

Cessarunt ; pietas hie qnoque cura fuit : 
Quid quod sacrifici versavil femina libros, 

Legitimas faciunt pectora pura preces. 
Quo vagor ulterius P quod ubique requiritur hie est ; 

Hie secura quies, hie et honestus amor.* 

* Johnson made various alterations on these verses, as may be seen from the copy 
printed in his Works, Oxford edit., Vol. I. The poem was thus translated by the lata 
Sir Daniel E. Sandford, Professor of Greek in the University of Glasgow ^ 

" Soaroe spied amidst the West^ea foam, 

Tet onoe Religion's chosen home, 

Appears the Isle whose savage race 

By Kenneth's voice was won to grace. 

O'er glassy tides I thither flew, 

The wonders of the spot to view ; 

In lonely cottage great Maclean 

Held his high ancestral reign. 

With daughters fair, whom Love might deem 

The Naiads of the Ooean-stream ; 

Yet not in chilly cavern rude 

Were they, like Danube's lawless brood , 

But all that charms a polished age. 

The tuneftd lyre, the learned page, 

Combined to beautify and bless 

That life of ease and loneliness. • 

Now dawned the day whos» holy light 
< Pata human bop«« and oares to flight. 
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MONDAY, OCTOBEB 18. 

We agreed to pass this day with Sir Allan, and he engaged to 
liave everything in order for our voyage to-morrow. 

Being now soon to be separated from onr amiable friend, young 
Col, his merits were all remembered. At Ulva he had appeared in a 
new character, having given us a good prescription for a cold. On 
my mentioning him with warmth, Dr. Johnson said, " Col does every- 
thing for us : we will erect a statue to Col." — ** Yes," said I, " imd we 
will have him with his various attributes and characters, like Mercury, 
or any other of the heathen gods. We will have him as a pilot ; we 
will have him as a fisherman, as a hunter, as a husbandman, as a 
physician. " 

I *hia morning took a spade, and dug a little grave in the floor of 

Nor mid the hoarse waves* circling swell 

Did Worship here forget to dwelL 

What thoagh beneath a woman's hand 

The Sacred Yolome's leaves expand. 

No need of priestly sanction there— 

The sinless heart makes holy prayer! 

Then wherefore farther seek to rove, 

While here is all oar hearts approve — 

Bepose, secarity, and love ?" 
Sir Allan Maclean had nnfortonately bat little of the ancient possessions of the ohiefli 
of Maclean. Coll, Lochbny, and Ardgoar had long passed to yoanger branches of the 
hoase, and most of the remainder had been forfeited in 1715 and 1745, and came into 
the hands of the Argyle family. ** The ashes of Sir Allan/' says the " Statistical Ao* 
coont,** " rest near the spot where he related to Dr. Johnson his American campaign ; 
bat the estate has long since gone from the family. It is now the property of Colonel 
Hobert Macdonald, who has bailt a mansion-hoase on the island, and, like Sir Allan, 
resides there in agreeable retirement, after having foaght and bled in the caose of his 
■coontry.** Sir Allan's two daaghters both married Macleans ; the eldest, a neigh- 
bonring proprietor, Maclean of Lochaline The hats in which the military baronet 
received Johnson and Boswell were afterwards abandoned and left to rain ; the walls 
remain, and assist the imagination in recalling the scene of seqaestered beaaty and 
pioty so exqaisitely drawn by Johnson. 

Sir AUan Maclean died at Inchkenneib, December 10th, 1783. " The family of 
Maclean of Daart,'* says Mr. Gregory, in his work on the Western Highlands, *' in the 
reign of James VI. was the most powerful in the Hebrides, but had, before the end 
of the seventeenth century, lost nearly all its possessions, and was almost deprived of 
influence. The seeds of the decay of this important family were sown in the reign of 
Queen Mary, when the great feud between the Madeans and Macdonald first broke out. 
In the reigDB of James VI. and Charles }., many debts had accumolated against the 
oarony of Duart, which enabled the Marquis of Ai^le and his successors to establish 
a claim to that estate; and this claim the Macleans, owing to their exertions in lavoar 
of the Stuarts, never had an opportunity of shaking off. Sir Lauchlan Madean of 
Morven, immediate younger broUier of Hector Maclean, of Duart, and grandson of 
I^auchlan Mor, was created a Baronet of Nova Scotia by Charles I. On the death of hii 
elder brother, Sir Lauchlan succeeded to the estate of Duart, and on the failure of the 
male issue of Sh: Lauchlan, some generations later, the baronetcy devolved (in 1750) on 
Allan Maclean, of Brolos (Johnson's entertainer), descended from Donald, a yoanger 
tnrother of the first Baronet of Duart. Sir Allan's heir male, who now heart the title, is 
lieuteoant-Oeneral Sir Fitxroy Maclean of Moranren, eicYL\!l;i'b«XQfi]ifcM!--'Es. 
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a rained chapel, near Sir Allan Maclean's house, in which I bniied 
some human bones I found there.* Dr. Johnson praised me for what 
I had done, though he owned he could not have done it. He showed 
in the chapel at Rasay his horror at dead men's bones. He showed 
it again at CoFs house. In the charter-room there was a remarkably 
large shin-bone, which was said to have been a bone of John Oanre, 
one of the lairds.t Dr. Johnson would not look at it ; but started 
away. 

At breakfast, 1 asked, " What is the reason that we are angry at 
a trader's having opulence ? " — Johnson : " Why, sir, the reason is 
(though I don't undertake to prove that there is a reason), we see no 
qualities in trade that should entitle a man to superiority. We are 
not angry at a soldier's getting riches, because we see that he pos- 
sesses qualities which we have not. If a man returns from a battle, 
having lost one hand, and with the other full of gold, we feel that he 
deserves the gold ; but we cannot think that a fellow, by sitting all 
day at a desk, is entitled to get above us." — Boswell : " But, sir, 
may we not suppose a merchant to be a man of an enlarged mind, 
such as Addison in the "Spectator" describes Sir Andrew Freeport to 
have been? " — Johnson : " Why, sir, we may suppose any fictitious 
character. We may suppose a philosophical day-labourer, who is 
happy in reflecting that, by his labour, he contributes to the fertility 
of the earth, and to the support of his fellow-creatures ; but we find 
no such philosophical day-labourer. A merchant may, perhaps, be a 
man of an enlarged mind ; but there is nothing in trade connected 
with an enlarged mind." 

I mentioned that I had heard Dr. Solander say he was a Swedish 
Laplander.— Johnson : " Sir, I don 't believe he is a Laplander. The 
Laplanders are not much above four feet high. He is as tall as you; 
and he has not the copper colour of a Laplander. — Boswell : " But 
what motive could he have to make himself a Laplander ? " J — John- 
son : " Why, sir, he must either mean the word Laplander in a tery 
extensive sense, or may mean a voluntaiy degradation of himself, i 
*For all my being the great man that you see me now, 1 was origi 

* Johnson, always interested in the rains of religions honses, describes this chapel 
ainntely, and in a letter to Mrs. Thrale gives a characteristic anecdote of his fellow 
traveller. He says—" Boswell, who is very pious, went into it at night to perform hit 
devotions, bat came back in haste, for fear of spectres.* — Ed. 

T John Oarve was the first laird of Coll, and founder of the Coll branch of the Mao- 
leans. He held the principal part of the estate by a charter granted by James IL of 
Scotland.— £d. 

t A very pertinent qaestion, and one which Johnson answered but lamely. Dr. 
Solander was bom at Norland, in Sweden. His labours as a botanist, and his voyage 
irbli Cook in company with Sir Joseph Banks, have justly rendered him eminent Hs 
Aid ia London, Utj 13,1783.— E«. 
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nally a barbarian ; ' as if Burke should say, * I came o\fer a wild 
Irishman : ' which he might say in his present state of exaltation." 

Having expressed a desire to have an island like Inchkenneth, 
Dr. Johnson set himself to think what would be necessary for a man 
in such a situation. ** Sir, I should build me a fortification, if I came 
to live here ; for, if you have it not, what should hinder a parcel of 
ruffians to land in the night, and carry off everything you have in 
the house, which, in a remote country, would be more valuable than 
cows and sheep ? Add to all this the danger of having your throat 
cut." — BoswELL : " I would have a large dog." — Johnson : " So you 
may, sir ; but a large dog is of no use but to alarm." He, however, 
I apprehend, thinks too lightly of the power of that animal. I have 
heard him say, that he is afraid of no dog. ** He would take him up 
by the hinder legs, which would render him quite helpless, and then 
Knock his head against a stone, and beat out his brains." Topham 
Beauclerk told me, that at his house in the country, two large fero- 
cious dogs were fighting. Dr. Johnson looked steadily at them for a 
little while ; and then, as one would separate two little boys, who 
were foolishly hurting each other, he ran up to them, and cuffed 
their heads till he drove them asunder.* But few men have his 
intrepidity, Herculean strength, or presence of mind. Most thieves 
or robbers would be afraid to encounter a mastiff. 

1 observed, that, when young Col talked of the lands belonging to 
his family, he always said, <* 7ny lands." For this he had a plausible 
pretence ; for he told me, there has been a custom in this family that 
the laird resigns the estate to the eldest son when he comes of age, 
reserving to himself only a certain life-rent. He said, it was a volun- 
tary custom ; but 1 think I found an instance in the charter-room 
that there was such an obligation in a contract of marriage. If the 
custom was voluntary, it was only curious ; but if founded en obligar 
tion, it' might be dangerous ; for I have been told, that in Otaheite, 
whenever a child is born (a son, I think), the father loses his right 
to the estate and honours ; and that this unnatural, or rather absurd, 
custom occasions the murder of many children. 

Young Col told us he could run down a greyhound ; " for (said 
he,) the dog runs himself out of breath by going too quick, and then 
I get up with him." I accounted for his advantage over the dog, by 
remarking that Col had the faculty of reason, and knew how to 
moderate his pace, which the dog had not sense enough to do. Dr. 

* *' When we inquired into fbe trath of this story, he answered, * The dogs have 
been somewhat magnified, I believe. They were, as J remember, two stout young 
pointers, bdt the ntory hat gatned but Utile. '—Mrs. Piozzi's Anecdotes. Johnson would 
b«?e thought it had gained a good deal if related of an^ oth«c -p«xt<j.— "d^ 
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Johnson said, ** He is a noble animaL He is as complete an islander 
as the mind can figure. He is a farmer, a sailor, a hunter, a fisher: 
he will run you down a dog. If any man has a tailf it is Col. He is 
hospitable ; and he has intrepidity of talk, whether he understandf 
the subject or not. I regret that he is not more intellectual." 

Dr. Johnson observed, that there was nothing of which he would 
not undertake to persuade a Frenchman in a foreign country. " I'll 
carry a Frenchman to St. Paul's Churchyard, and 111 tell him, * By 
our law you may walk half round the church ; but, if you walk round 
the whole, you will be punished capitally ;' and he will believe me at 
once. Now, no Englishman would readily swallow such a thing : he 
would go and inquire of somebody else." — The Frenchman's credulity, 
I observed, must be owing to his being accustomed to implicit sub- 
mission ; whereas every Englishman reasons upon the laws of his 
country, and instructs his representatives, who compose the legislature. 

This day was passed in looking at a small island adjoining Inch* 
kenneth, which afforded nothing worthy of observation ; and in such 
social and gay entertainments as our little society could furnish. 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 19. 

After breakfast, we took leave of the young ladies, and of our 
excellent companion Col, to whom we had been so much obliged. He 
had now put us under the care of his chief, and was to hasten back 
to Sky. "VVe parted from him with very strong feelings of kindness 
and gratitude ; and we hoped to have had some future opportunity of 
proving to him the sincerity of what we felt ; but in the following 
year he was unfortunately lost in the sound between Ulva and Mull; 
and this imperfect memorial, joined to the high honour of being ten- 
derly and respectfully mentioned by Dr. Johnson, is the only return 
which the uncertainty of human events has permitted us to make to 
this deserving young man.* 

Sir Allan, who obligingly undertook to accompany us to Icolmkill, 
nad a strong, good boat, with four stout rowers. We coasted along 
Mull till we reached Gribont where is what is called Mackinnon's 

* September 25, 1774, Archibald Mtirdooh, Esq., yonngei',' of Oartinoaber, Mr. Mao- 
lean, of Coll, Mr. Fisher fh>m England, and Mr. Malcolm Macdonald, drover in Moll, 
with five attendants, anfortonately drowned in crossing a ferry in the Isle of Moll. 
Mr. Mardoch had gone to Mull on a visit to Mr. Maclaine, of Loohbny, and having 
dined in a friend's house, the melancholy accident happened on their retam. The 
barge overset within a gunshot of the lands of Ulva and Mall. Mr. Maolaine of Loch- 
buy, and three young men in the barge, having got hold of the mast, continued dash- 
ing in the waves for three quarters of an hour, and were saved by the ferry-boat of 
Ulva, which reached them just as they were ready to sink. (" Scots' Magazine.") In- 
i7Q7Dr.£.D. Clarke, when in the Highlands, experienced great kindness from the 
if the jAm«nted Coll The hospitality of the family was proverb^aL— £d. 
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cave, compared with which that at Ulinish is inconsiderable. It is in 
a rock of great height, close to the sea. Upon the left of its entrance 
there is a cascade, almost perpendicular from the top to the bottom of 
the rock. There is a tradition that it was conducted thither artifi- 
cially, to supply the inhabitants of the cave with water. Dr. Johnson 
gave no credit to this tradition. As, on the one hand, his faith in the 
Christian religion is firmly founded upon good grounds ; so, on the 
other, he is incredulous when there is no suj£cient reason for belief; 
being, in this respect, just the reverse of modem infidels, who, how- 
eyer nice and scrupulous in weighing the evidences of religion, are 
yet often so ready to believe the most absurd and improbable tales of 
another nature, that Lord Hailes well observed, a good essay might 
be written, Sur la breduliU des Incredules, 

The height of this cave I cannot tell with any tolerable exactness; 
but it seemed to be very lofty, and to be a pretty regular arch. We 
penetrated, by candle-light, a great way ; by our measurement, no 
less than four hundred and eighty-five feet. Tradition says, that a 
piper and twelve men once advanced into this cave, nobody can tell 
how far, and never returned. At the distance to which we proceeded, 
the air was quite pure, for the candle burned freely, without the least 
appearance of the flame growing globular ; but, as we had only one, 
we thought it dangerous to venture farther, lest, should il have been 
extinguished, we should have had no means of ascertaining whether 
we could remain without danger. Dr. Johnson said this was the 
greatest natural curiosity he had ever seen. * 

We saw the island of Staffa, at no very great distance, but could 
not land upon it, the surge was so high on its rocky coast. 

Sir Allan, anxious for the honour of Mull, was still talking of its 
tpoods, and pointing them out to Dr. Johnson, as appearing at a dis- 
tance on the skirts of that island, as yre sailed along. — Johnson : 
" Sir, I saw at Tobermorie what they called a wood, which I unluckily 
took for heath. If you show me what I shall take for furze t it will be 
something." « 

* The author of the itatistical account of the parish supposes that the caye was 
formed by the wasting of a trap vein. The breadth at the entrance id about forty-five 
feet, and the roof, rising ahnost in a regular arch, is so high and lofty that the torches 
and lights used are insufficient to show it distinctly ; and from its general depth or 
lengtii it is not very possible to form a notion of its dimensions Arom any point of view 
Passing Inwards from the sea to a great depth on the right-hand side, is a narrow pas 
sage about six feet wide, obstructed by large stones, over which, having passed, there 
is a second cave of about twenty-five feet in breadth ; and here is a square stone called 
Fingal's Table. Onwards still the cave leads, until tokens of a feculent or corrupted 
atmosphere, beginning to affect the lights, warn the traveller as to the propriety of 
returning. The cave derives its name from a tradition that a genUeman of the name 
pf Maokixmon was lost in seeking to explore the oave.^-ED. 
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In the afternoon we vent ashore on thecoast of Mnll, and partook 
of a colli repast, which we carried with ub. We hoped to have pro- 
cured some rum or brandy , for our boatmen and Eervants, from a pub- , 
lie-house near where we landed] but, unfortunately, a funeral a few 
daja before had exhausted all their store. Mr. Campbell, however, 
one of the Duke of Argyle's tacksmen, who lived in the neighbonr- 
hood, on receiving a mesaago from Sir Allan, sent ub a liberal supply. 

V/e continued to coast along Mull, and passed by Nuns' Island, 
which, it is said, belonged to the nuns of Icolmkill, and from which, 
we are told, tho stone for the buildings there was taken. As wo 
Bulcd along by moonlight, in a sea'somewhat rough, and often be- 
tween black and gloomy rocke, Dr. Johnson said, " If this be not 
roving among the Hebrides, nothing is." — The repetition of words 
which he had bo often previously used, made a strong impression on 
my imagination ; and, by a natural course of thinking, led me to con- 
aider how our present adventures would apptar to me at a fiittsi) 

I have often ezpeTienced, that scenes through which a man has 
passed, improve by lying in the memory: they grow mellow. Acti 
IcAore* aunt jueundt. This may be owing to comparing them with 
preaent listless ease. Even harsh scenes acquire a softness by length 
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of time ; * and some are like very loud sounds, which do not please, 
or at least do not please so much, till you are removed to a certain 
distance. They may be compared to strong, coarse pictures, which 
will not bear to be viewed near. Even pleasing scenes improve by 
time, and seem more exquisite in recollection, than when tiiey were 
present — ^if they have not faded to dimness in the memory. Perhaps 
there is so much evil in ev^ry human enjoyment, when present — so 
much dross mixed up with it— that it requires to be refined by time ; 
and yet I do not see why time should not melt away the good and the 
«vil in equal proportions — ^why the shade should decay, and the light 
remain in preservation. 

After a tedious sail, which, by our following various turnings of 
the coast of Mull, was extended to about forty miles, it gave us no 
small pleasure to perceive a light in the village of Icolmkill, in which 
almost all the inhabitants of the island live, close to where the ancient 
building stood. As we approached the shore, the tower of the cathe- 
dral, just discernible in the air, was a picturesque object. 

When we had landed upon the sacred place, which, as long as 1 
can remember, I had thought on with veneration. Dr. Johnson and I 
cordially embraced. We had long talked of visiting Icolmkill ; and, 
from the lateness of the season, were at times very doubtful whether 
we should be able to effect our purpose. To have seen it, even alone, 
would have given me great satisfaction ; but the venerable scene was 
rendered much more pleasing by the company of my great and pious 
friend, who was no less affected by it than I was ; and who has de- 
scribed the impressions it should make on the mind, with such strength 
of thought, and energy of language, that I shall quote his words, as 
conveying my own sensations much more forcibly than I am capable 
of doing : — 

** We were now treading that illnstrioa* island which was once the luminary of the 
Caledonian regions, whence savage clans and roving barbarians derived the benefits of 
knowledge, and the blessings of religion. To abstract the mind from all local emotions 
would be impossible, if it were endeavoured, and would be foolish if it were possible. 
Whate ver withdraws us from the power of our senses, whatever makes the past, th e >/ 



dis Qit, O r t he future^ predominate over the present, advances us in the dignity o f 
thinjpng frtingn Par from ine, and from my friends, be such frigid philosophy as may 
conduct us indifferent and unmoved over any ground which has been dignified by wisdom, 
bravery, or virtue. That man is little to be envied whose patriotism would not gain 
force upon the plain of Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among the 
ruins of lona !**t 

* I have lately observed that this thought has been elegantly expressed by Cowley, 
I Ode upon his Majesty's restoration] :— 

** Things which offend when present, and affright, 
In memory, well painted, move delight" — Boswbll. 

^ Had our Tour produced nothing else but this sublime paaaase^thA^caV^t&CQa^ 
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Upon hearing that Sir Allan Maclean was arrived, the inhabitants, 
who still consider themselves as the people of Maclean, to whom the 
island formerly belonged, though the Duke of Argyle has at present 
possession of it, ran eagerly to him. 

We were accommodated this night in a large bam, the island 
affording no lodging that we should have liked so well. Some good 
hay was strewed at one end of it, to form a bed for us, upon which 
we lay with our clothes on ; and we were furnished with blankets 
from the village. Each of us had a portmanteau for a pillow. When 
I awaked in the morning, and looked round me, I could not help 
smiling at the idea of the chief of the Macleans, the great £nglish 
moralist, and myself, lying thus extended in such a situation. 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 20. 

Early in the morning, we surveyed the remains of antiquity at 
this place, accompanied by an illiterate fellow, as cicerone^ who called 
himself a descendant of a cousin of St. Columba, the founder of the 
religious establishment here. As I knew that many persons had 
already examined them, and as I saw Dr. Johnson inspecting and 
measuring several of the ruins of which he has since given so full an 
account, my mind was quiescent ; and I resolved to stroll among them 
at my ease, to take no trouble to investigate minutely, and only re- 
ceive the general impression of solemn antiquity, and the particular 
ideas of such objects as should of themselves strike my attention. 

We walked from the monastery of nuns to the great church or 
cathedral, as they call it, along an old broken causeway. They told 
ns, that this had been a street, and that there were good houses built 
on each side. Dr. Johnson doubted if it was anything more than a 
paved road for the nuns. The convent of monks, the great church, 
Oran's chapel, and four other chapels, are still to be discerned. But 
1 must own that Icolmkill did not answer my expectations ; for they 
were high, from what I had read of it, and still more from what I had 
heard and thought of it, from my earliest years. Dr. Johnson said, 
it came up to his expectations, because he had taken his impression 
from an account of it, subjoined to Sacheverel's ** History of the Isle 
of Man," where it is said, there is not much to be seen here. We 
were both disappointed when we were shown what are called the 
monuments of the kings of Scotland, Ireland, and Denmark, and of a 
king of France. There are only some grave-stones flat on the earth, 

have acknowledged that it was not made in yain. The present respectable President 
of the Royal Society [Sir Joseph Banks] was so much struck on reading it, that he 
clasped his hands together, and remained for some time in an attitude of silent admi- 

ntiOQ.*— DOSWBLL. 
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and we could see no inscriptioDs. How far short was this of marble 
monuments, like those in Westminster Abbey, which I had imagined 
here ! The grave-stones of Sir Allan Maclean's family, and of that of 
Macquarrie, had as good an appearance as the royal grave-stones ; if 
they were royal, we doubted. 

My easiness to give credit to what I heard in the course of our • 
tour was too great. D r. Johnson^s peculiar accuracy of investigat ion >^' 
detected much traditional fiction, and many gross mistakes. It is 
not to be wondered at, that he was provoked by people carelessly 
telling him, with the utmost readiness and confidence, what he found, 
on questioning them a little more, was erroneous. Of this there were 
innumerable instances. 

I left him and Sir Allan at breakfast in our bam, and stole back 
again to the cathedral, to indulge in solitude and devout meditation. 
While contemplating the venerable ruins, I reflected with much satis^ 
faction, that the solemn scenes of piety never lose their sanctity and 
influence, though the cares and follies of life may prevent us from 
visiting them, or may even make us fancy that theii* effects are only " as 
yesterday, when it is past," and never again to be perceived. I hoped 
that, ever after having been in this holy place, I should maintain an 
exemplary conduct. One has a strange propensity to fix upon some 
point of time from whence a better course of life may begin. 

Being desirous to visit the opposite shore of the island, where 
Saint Columba is said to have landed, I procured a horse from one 
M*Ginnis, who ran along as my guide. The M'Ginnises are said to 
be a branch of the clan of Maclean. Sir Allan had been told that 
this man had refused to send him some rum, at which the knight was 
in great indignation. " You rascal ! (said he) don't you know that 
I can hang you, if I please ?'* — ^Not adverting to the Chieftain's power 
over his clan, I imagined that Sir Allan had known of some capital 
crinie that the fellow had committed, which he could discover, and so 
get him condemned ; and said, " How so ?" — " Why, (said Sir Allan) 
"are they not all my people?" — Sensible of my inadvertency, and 
most willing to contribute what I could towards the continuation of 
feudal authority : " Very true," said 1. — Sir Allan went on : " Hefuse 
to send rum to me, you rascal ! Don't you know, that if I order you 
to go and cut a man's throat, you are to do it?" — " Yes, an't please 
your honour! and my own too, and hang myself too." — The poor fellow 
denied that he had refused to send the rum. His making these pro- 
fessions was not merely a pretence in presence of his Chief; for after 
he and I were out of Sir Allan's hearing, he told me, '* Had he sent 
his dog for the rum, I would have given it ; I would cut my bones for 
him " — ^It was very remarkable to find sacb. on «ittSA\vai!e;i2^.VQ^C^i^% 
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though he had then no connection with the island, and had not beea 
there for fourteen years.— Sir Allan, by way of upbraiding the feUow, 
said, ** I believe yoa are a CampbelL" 

The place which I went to see is about two miles from the Tillage. 
They call it Portawherry, from the wherry in which Columba came; 
though, when they show the length of his vessel, as marked on the 
beach by two heaps of stones, they say, '< Here is the length of the 
Currach," using the Erse word.* 

Icolmkill is a fertile island. The inhabitants export some cattle 
and grain ; and I was told, they import nothing but iron and salt. 
They are industrious, and make their own woollen and linen cloth; 
and they brew a good deal of beer, which we did not find in any of 
the other islands. 

We set sail again about mid-day, and in the evening landing on 
Mull, near the house of the Reverend Mr. Neil Macleod, who having 
been informed of our coming, by a message from Sir Allan, came out 
to meet us. We were this night very agreeably entertained at his 
house. Dr. Johnson observed to me, that he was the cleanest-headed 
man that he had met with in the Western islands.t He seemed to 

* This spot has always borne the name of ** Port a' Curragh ;** t. e., the Bay of 
the Wicker Boat. Boswell had mistaken the Celtic pronunciation. The length of 
Columba's eurra<ih must have been sixty feet, if the artificial mound represent truly 
its dimensions. The Island of lona is now too well known to require description. 
Like ancient Borne, " it is visited by every caste ; for moralists, antiquaries, painters, 
architects, devotees, all meet here to examine, to draw, to measure, and to pray."* 
(Forsyth's ''^luly.") Johnson did much for its celebrity, and the steamboats that ply 
weekly from Oban afford ready facilities to tourists ; still the sacred island does not 
flourish. A miserable population crowd its shores, destitute of land or money ; and 
the condition of the " crofter," or small tenant, of ten or fifteen pounds, has been 
reduced by the decline in the value of cattle and the failure of the potato. The ex- 
portof produce has diminished materially since 1816, notwithstanding that the crofts 
are generally larger and the soil better in lona than in the neighbouring islands. 
When Sacheverel visited lona in 1688, he found the number of families to be about 
80 ; the entire population is now about 400, but it is gradually lessening by emigra- 
tion.— Ed. 

f A singular use of the adjective cleanest; clearest would seem to be the word, but 
it is the same in all the editions ; and it is consistent with Johnson's own definition 
of clean, in one sense, as ** elegant, not unwieldy ; not encumbered with anything 
useless, or disproportioned." The minister did not live to read the unusual compli- 
ment ; he died April 38, 1780. Johnson notices this gentleman in his " Journey," but 
by mistake calls him Maclean—" A minister who lives upon the coast, whose elegsnce 
of conversation and strength of judgment would make him conspicuous in places of 
greater celebrity." A daughter of this gentleman's — Miss Mary Macleod, residing at 
Tobermory— is, perhaps, the only person now alive (1852) who remembers having seen 
Dr. Johnson in the Hebrides. She was then but a child ; but she has a distinct recol 
leption of Johnson's appearance. Alexander, one of Mr. Macleod's sons, deserves 
notice. He emigrated to the United States in 1792, and became a minister of the 
Beformed Presbyterian Church. He distinguished himself by his opposition to slavery, 
^nriog the first year of his ministry, the presbytery, through his infiuenoe, passed 
intfon, that no slave-holder should \>e T«\AvcieQL v& \>ci«\t ^^cmimanion. He was the 
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i)e well acquainted with Dr. Johnson's writings, and oourteonsly said, 
'' I have been often obliged to you, though I never had the pleasure 
of seeing you before.** 

He told us, he had lived for some time in St. Kilda, under the 
tuition of the minister or catechist there, and had there first read 
Horace and Virgil. The scenes which they describe must have been 
a strong contrast to the dreary waste around himr 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 21. 

This morning the subject of politics was introduced. — Johnson : 
** Pulteney was as paltry a fellow as could be. He was a Whig, who 
pretended to be honest; and you know it is ridiculous for a Whig to 
pretend to be honest. He cannot hold it out.** — He called Mr. Pitt 
a meteor ; Sir Robert Walpole a fixed star. — He said, " It is wonder- 
ful to think that all the force of government was required to prevent 
Wilkes from being chosen the chief magistrate of London, though the 
liverymen knew he would rob their shops — ^knew he would debauch 
their daughters.*** 

BoswELL : ** The History of England is so strange, that, if it 
were not so well vouched as it is, it would hardly be credible.** — 
Johnson : " Sir, if it were told as shortly, and with as little prepara- 
tion for introducing the different events, as the History of the Jewish 
Kings, it would be equally liable to objections of improbability.** — 
Mr. Macleod was much pleased with the justice and novelty of the 
thought. — Dr. Johnson illustrated what he had said, as follows : 
<* Take, as an instance, Charles the First*s concessions to his parlia- 
ment, which were greater and greater, in proportion as the parliament 
grew more insolent, and less deserving of trost. Had these conces- 

author of sdveral yalaable theological works, and died at New York in 1833. His son 
the Bey. Dr. John Neil Macleod (grandson of Johnson's entertainer), now worthily fills 
his father's place in the Reformed Presbyterian Church at New York.— Ed. 

* I think it incumbent on me to make some observation on this strong satirical 
sally on my classical companion, Mr. Wilkes. Reporting it lately firom memory, in his 
presence, I expressed it thus . " They knew he would rob their shops, if he durst ; they 
knew he would debauch their daughters, if he could;" which, according to the French 
phrase, may be said rencherir on Dr. Johnson, but on looking into my "Journal" I 
found it as above, and would by no means maJce any addition. Mr. Wilkes received 
both readings with a good humour that I cannot enough admire. Indeed, both he 
and I (as, with respect to myself, the reader has more than once had occasion to 
observe in the course of this " Journal" ) are too fond of a bon mot not to relish it 
though we should be ourselves the object of it. Let me add, in justice to the gentle- 
man here mentioned, that at a subsequent period he xceu elected chief magistrate of 
London, and discharged the duties of that high office with great honour to himself and 
advantage to the city. Some years before Dr. Johnson died, I was fortunate enough 
tc bring him and Mr. Wilkes together ; the consequence of which waa, that thev were 
ever afterwards on easy and not unfriendly terms. The particulars I tb 
pleasure in relating at large in my ** Life of Dr. Johnson***— 'Bovire,-uu 
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sions been related nakedly, without any detail of the circumstances 
which generally led to them, they would not have been believed." 

Sir Allan Maclean bragged that Scotland had the advantage of 
England, by its having more water. Johnson : ** Sir, we would not 
have your water, to taJce the vile bogs which produce it. You have 
too much ! A man who is drowned has more water than either of us;" 
— and then he laughed. (But this was surely robust sophistry ; for 
the people of taste in England, who have seen Scotland, own that its 
variety of rivers and lakes makes it naturally more beautiful than 
England, in that respect.) — ^Pursuing his victory over Sir Allan, he 
orocceded : " Your country consists of two things, stone and water. 
There is, indeed, a little earth above the stone in some places, bat a 
very little ; and the stone is always appearing. It is like a man in 
rags ; the naked skin is still peeping out" 

He took leave of Mr. Macleod, saying, " Sir, 1 thank you for your 
entertainment, and your conversation.*' 

Mr. Campbell, who had been so polite yesterday, came this morn- 
ing on purpose to breakfast with us, and very obligingly famished us 
with horses to proceed on our journey to Mr. Maclaine's of Zochbuy, 
where we were to pass the night. We dined at the house of Dr. 
Alexander Maclean, another physician in Mull, who was so much 
struck with the uncommon conversation of Dr. Johnson, that he 
observed to me, " This man is just a hogshead of sense.-' 

Dr. Johnson said of the ** Tm'kish Spy," which lay in the room, 
that it told nothing but what every body might have known at that 
time ; and that what was good in it, did not pay you for the trouble 
of reading to iind it. 

After a very tedious ride, through what appeared to me the most 
gloomy and desolate country 1 had ever beheld, we arrived, between 
seven and eight o'clock, at Moy, the seat of the Laird of Lochhuy, — 
Buy, in Erse, signifies yellow, and I at first imagined that the loch 
or branch of the sea here, was thus denominated, in the same manner 
as the Red Sea ; but I afterwards learned that it derived its name 
from a hill above it, which being of a yellowish hue, has the epithet 
of Buy, 

We had heard much of Lochbuy's being a great, roaring bragga- 
docio, a kind of Sir John Falstafif, both in size and manners ; but we 
found that they had swelled him up to a fictitious size, and clothed 
him with imaginary qualities. Col's idea of him was equally extrava- 
gant, though very different : he told us he was quite a Don Quixote ; 
and said, he would give a great deal to see him and Dr. Johnson 
together. The truth is, that Lochbuy proved to be only a bluff, 
\ely noisy f old gentlemaxi, proud of his hereditary consequence, 
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and a very hearty and hospitable landlord. Lady Lochbuy was sister 
to Sir Allan Maclean, but much older. He said to me, ** They are 
quite antediluviansJ* Being told that Dr. Johnson did not hear well, 
Lochbuy bawled out to him, " Are you of the Johnstons of Glencro, 
or of Ardnamurchan ? '' — Dr, Johnson gave him a significant look, but 
made no answer ; and I told Lochbuy that he was not Johnston, but 
Johnson, and that he was an Englishman.* 

Lochbuy some years ago tried to prove himself a weak man, liable 
to imposition, or, as we term it in Scotland, a facile man, in order to 
set aside a lease which he had granted ; but failed in the attempt. 
On my mentioning this circumstance to Dr. Johnson, he seemed much 
surprised that such a suit was admitted by the Scottish law, and ob- 
served, that "Li England no man is allowed to stultify himself^" f 

Sir AllaCi Lochbuy, and I, had the conversation chiefly to ourselves 
to-night. Dr. Johnson, being extremely weary, went to bed soon 
after supper. 

FEIDAY, OCTOBER 22. 

Before Dr. Johnson came to breakfast. Lady Lochbuy said, '' He 
was a dungeon of wit;" a very common phrase in Scotland to ex- 
press a profoundness of intellect, though he afterwards told me, that 
he never had heard it. She proposed that he should have some cold 
sheeps'-head for breakfast. Sir Allan seemed displeased at his sister's 
vulgarity, and wondered how such a thought should come into her 
head. From a mischievous love of sport, I took the lady's part; and 
very gravely said, " I think it is but fair to give him an oflfer of it. 
If he does not choose it, he may let it alone." — " I think so," said the 
lady, looking at her brother with an air of victory. Sir Allan, finding 
the matter desperate, strutted about the room, and took snuff. AVhen 
Dr. Johnson came in, she called to him, ^* Do you choose any cold 
sheep's-head, sir ?" — " No, Madam," said he, with a tone of surprise 
and anger." — " It is here, sir," said she, supposing he had revised it 
to save the trouble of bringing it in. Thus they went on at cross 

* Dr. Clarke heard thia related differeDtly on fhe island. The old laird, on being 
Informed that his -visitor was nMther of the Johnsons of Olenooe, nor of the Johnsons 
of Aidnamnrohan, bluntly said to him, '* Then yon most be a bastard !" The name of 
Johnson or John's son, in OaeUo, is Mao Ian. . The Mao laus of Glencoe, and those of 
Ardnamurchan, were well known branches of the Clan Colla or Macdonald ; and as Dr. 
Johnson belonged to neither of these septs, Lochbuy concluded that he was illegiti- 
mate. Boswell had not understood the question, and confounded Olencoe, famous for 
its rugged scenery and the massacre of the Mao lans in 1692, with Olencroe, also a 
magnificent valley, in Argyleshire, through which the trayellers passed on their return. 
Old Lochbuy, after escaping the accident which proved Iktal to young CoU, died April 
4th, 177a— Ed. 

t This maxim, howeyer, has been oontroyerted. See ** Blackstone's Commeo 
I/* Vol. II., p. S91 ; and the anthoritiet there quoted.— BovrilUm 
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purposes, till he confirmed his refusal in a manner not to be misoo- 
derstood ; while I sa: quietly by, and enjoyed my success. 

After breakfast, we surveyed the old castle, in the pit or dungeon 
of which Lochbuy had some years before taken upon him to imprison 
several persons ; and though he had been fined in a considerable sum 
by the Court of Justiciary,* he was so little affected by it, that while 
we were examining the dungeon, he said to me, vrith a smile, " Your 
father knows something of this ;" (alluding to my father having sat 
as one of the judges on his trial.) Sir Allan whispered me, that the 
laird could not be persuaded that he had lost his heritable jarisdiction.t 

We then set out for the ferry, by which we were to cross to the 
main-land of Argyleshire. Lochbuy and Sir Allan accompanied us. 
We were told much of a war-saddle, on which this reputed Don 
Quixote used to be mounted ; but we did not see it, for the young 
laird had applied it to a less noble purpose, having taken it to Fal- 
kirk fair with a drove of black cattle, X 

* Thin was a oharaoteristio Highland case The laird, with three of hie tenantf, 
the innkeeper, the piper's son, and a servant, seized upon Hector Maclean, son of 
Maclean of Killean, and Allan Maclean of Kihnory, and thrust them into the old 
ruinous castle of Moy, where they were kept two days. The inferior parties pleaded 
(no doubt with great truth) their situation of dependence, and their obligation to obey 
the laird's orders, but the plea was not sustained in Court Lochbuy was fined 500 
marks Scots, and 180{. sterling of damages and expenses, and with the others was 
condemned to suffer imprisonment for seventeen days. This was a sufficient hint as 
to the progress of the law. The Rev. Donald Macqueen, Kilmuir, in his communica- 
tion to Pennant on the subject of the Western Islands, says, " The approaches of the 
law were far from welcome to men closely attached to their own customs and ooU' 
nexious, being deaf to the voice of parties, and to the distinctions of clans and in- 
dividuals. 'The law hath come the length of Bosshire,' saith one neighbour to 
another. ' O ho !' replied he ; 'if Qod doth not stop it you will soon have it nearer 
home."— Ed. 

t The heritable jurisdictions were taken from the proprietors and vested in the 
Crown by statute, 20th George II., or 1747. Their value, as stated by the Lords of 
Session, in their Report laid before the Privy Council, and as subsequently paid to 
the proprietors, was 153,0372. 12«. 2d. The NArgyle family seem to have obtained the 
lion's share of this money ; a sum of 15,000{. was allowed the duke for his office of 
Justioe^Oeneral, and 6,0002. for different regalities. Maclaine of Lochbuy preferred a 
claim as " Bailie of the Bailiery of Morovis and Mulerois," valued at 6002. ; but the claim 
was disallowed. A great many claims were rejected by the Lords of Session, on the 
ground that lords of regalities had not a power to split or divide those jurisdictions; 
although it had been common with them, when they sold a part of their lands, to 
give the purchasers a privilege of regality, or criminal jurisdiction, over what they 
bought— £d. 

X The young laird met with a melancholy end. Dr. E. D. Clarke writes, " The 
estates are now fallen to a distant relation of the late Laird of Lochbuy. who got his 
death in consequence of a dispute about the best method ot cutting up a duek. He 
had been in the American War, and returning from New York with laurels worthy of 
his illustrious clan, was coming to reside once more upon the territories of his ances- 
tors. In his passage home a dispute arose about the properest method of carving a 
daoh wbioh ended in a duel, tad the last descendant of the ohieftaint of Lochbuy Ml 
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We bade adieu to Lochbay, and to our very kind conductor, Sir 
Allan Maclean, on the shore of Mull, and then got into the ferry-boat, 
the bottom of which was strewed with branches of trees or bushes, 
upon which we sat. We had a good day and a fine passage, and in 
the evening landed at Oban, where we found a tolerable inn. After 
liaying been so long confined at difierent times in islands, from which 
Lt was always uncertain when we could get away, it was comfortable 
bo be now on the main-land, and to know that, if in health, we might 
yet to any place in Scotland or England in a certain nimiber of days. 

Here we discoYered, from the conjectures which were formed, that 
the people on the main-land were entirely ignorant of our motions 
for in a Glasgow newspaper we found a paragraph, which, as it con- 
bains a just and well-turned compliment to my illustrious friend, I 
shall here insert : — 

*' We are well assured that Dr. Johnsonis confined by tempestnons weather to the 
[sle of Sky ; it being nnsafe to venture in a small boat upon such a stormy surge as is 
rery common there at this time of the year. Such a philosopher, detained on an 
ilmost barren ishind, resembles a whale left upon the strand. The latter will be 
irelcome to eTcrybody, on account of its oil, his bone, &c., and the other will charm 
Ills companions, and the rude inhabitants, with his superior knowledge and wisdom 
:»lm resignation, and unbounded benevolence.** 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 23. 

After a good night* s rest, we breakfasted at our leisure. We 
talked of Goldsmith's <' Traveller," of which Dr. Johnson spoke 
highly ; and, while I was helping him on with his great-coat, he re- 
peated from it the character of the British nation, which he did with 
such energy, that the tear started into his eye : 

** Stem o'er each bosom Reason holds her state. 

With daring aims irregularly great ; 

Pride in their port, d^nce in their qre, 

I tee the lords of human kind pass by ; 

Intent on high designs, a thoughtful band. 

By forms unfashioned, fresh from nature's hand. 

Fierce in their native hardiness of soul, 

True to imagined right, above control. 

While ev*n the peasant boasts these rights to scan. 

And learns to venerate himself as man.** 

We could get but one bridle here, which, according to the maxim 
ietur digniorif was appropriated to Dr. Johnson's sheltie. I and 

I Tiotim upon that occasion. The fttther of this young man was the identical Highland 
•ird mentioned by Dr. Johnson as ' rough and haughty, and tenacious of his dignity.* ** 
life of Dr. £. D. Churke, voL i. p. 293.) Since the date of Dr. Johnson's visit a han^ 
Kmw mansioft-honse has been erected near the old tower of Lochbuy.— Ed. 
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Joseph rode witt Halters. Wa crossed in a fenry-boat a pretty wide 
take, and an the farther side of it, close bj the shore, found a hat for 
oar inn. We were much wet. I changed my clothes in part, and 
was at pains to get myself well dried. Br. Johnson resolutely kept 
on all his clothes, wet as ihey were, letting then steam before the 
smoky turf fire. I thought him in the wrong ; bnt his firmneEs wai, 
perhape, a npeoies of heroism. 




I rentenber bnt httle of onr conversation I mentioned Shen 
stone's saying of Pope that he had the art of condensing sense more 
than any body Dr Jrfinson said It is not true sir There is 
more sense in a lino of Cowley than in a page (or a sentence or ten 
lines, — I am not quite certain of the very phrase) of Pope ' • Ho 
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. maintained Qiat Archibald, Buke of Argjle, waa a narrow man. I 
'wondered at this; and observed, that his hoilding so great a house 
at Inverary was not like a narrow man, " Sir, (said he) when a 
narrow man has resolved to buHd a house, he builds it like another 
man. But Archibald, Duke of Ai^]e, was narrow in his ordinaiy 
expences, in bis quotidian expences." 

The distinction isTCiyjnaL It is in tiie ordinary expences of li& 
that B man's liberali^ or narrowness is to be discovered. I never 
I'.eard the word quotidian in this sense, and I imagined it to be a word 
of St. Johnson's own fabrication ; but I have since found it in Yonng's 
" Night Thoughts," (Night Fifth) : 

" Desth'a s deatroyer of quotidian piEj." 
and in my friend's Dictionary, supported by the authorities ol 
Charles I. and Dr. Donne. 

It rained very hard as we journeyed on after dinner. The roar of 
torrents from the mountains, as we passed along in the dusk, and the 
other circumstiuices attending our ride in the evening, have been 
mentioned with so much animation by Dr. Johnson, that I shall not 
attempt to say anything on the subject.* 
Man ol ths alder poet. For Cowln;'! ftoaM thongliM we ahoald nthei look to hi> 

ley •rill be fbuoil In hi* " Life' ol Ihit poet-one of the bee t of big blogT^pblee.-ED. 
• " The night cems on while wB lied yet (piu part of the «; to go, though not eo 

■odrelllato one geoerelohuuis! that rui with great TiolenoaoD the other. Tbewlod 
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We got at night to Inverary, where we found an excellent bit 
Even here. Dr. Johnson would not change his wet clothes. 

The prospect of good accommodation cheered us much. We sapped 
well; and, after supper, Dr. Johnson, whom I had not seen taste any 
fermented liquor during all our travels, called for a gill of whiskey. 
** Come (said he), let me know what it is that makes a Scotchman 
happy !" He drank it all but a drop, which I begged leave to poor 
into my glass, that I might say we had drunk whiskey together. I 
proposed Mrs. Thrale should be our toast. He would not have her 
drunk in whiskey, but rather '' some insular lady ;*' so we drank one 
of the ladies whom we had lately left. — He owned to-night, that he 
got as good a room and bed as at an English inn. . 

I had here the pleasure of finding a letter from home, which 
relieved me from the anxiety I had suffered, in consequence of not 
having received any account of my family for many weeks. I also 
found a letter from Mr. Qarrick, which was a regale as agreeable as 
a pine-apple would be in a desert. He had favoured me with his cor- 
respondence for many years ; and when Dr. Johnson and I were at 
Inverness, I had written to him as follows : — 

InvemeaSf Suttday, 29th Auffutt, 177S. 
Mt dear Sib, — ^Here I am, and Mr. Samuel Johnson actually with me. We 
were a night at Fores, in coming to which, in the dnsk of the evening, we passed over 
the bleak and blasted heath where Macbeth met the witches. Your old preceptor 
repeated, with mnch solemnity, the speech-- 

*' How far is't called to Fores P What are these. 
So withered and so wild in their attire," &c 

This day we visited the rains of Macbeth*s castle at Inverness. I have had great 
romantic satisfaction in seeing Johnson upon the classical scenes of Shakspeare in 
Scotland; which I really looked upon as almost as improbable as that "Bimam wood 
should come to Dunsiuane.*' Indeed, as I have always been accustomed to view him 
as a permanent London object, it would not be much more wonderful to me to see St. 
Paul's church moving along where we now are. As yet we have travelled in post- 
chaises ; but to-morrow we are to mount on horseback, and ascend into the mountains 
by Fort Augustus, and so on to the ferry, where we are to cross to Sky. We shall see 
that island fully, and then visit some more of the Hebrides ; after which we are to 
land in Argyleshire, proceed by Glasgow to Anchinleck, repose there a competent 
time, and then return to Edinburgh, from whence the Rambler will depart for old 
Ettgland again, as soon as he finds it convenient. Hitherto we have had a veiy 

ney.")— This road from Oban XoJnrBnxy commands views of some of the noblest 
scenery in Scotland. Few who have travelled it wiU forget Loch Etive, Loch Awe 
and its wild Pass, Kilchum Cantle, or Ben Cmaohan. Historical and poetic associa- 
tions also consecrate the landscape. The chivalrous exploits of Brace are indelibly 
connected with the district, and it has received A-esh interest from the genias of 
Scott, Wordsworth, and Wilson. Scott's Highland widow, sitting at the foot of the 
oak-tree, by the River Awe, will be remembered a« long as Brace's knightly enooiw 
*^ •<^th the followers of Lom -^Ed. 
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*" prosperous expedition. I flatter myself, servetur ad imum, guaU$ ah ineepto prO' 

eesserit. [That it will continue as prosperous as it b^^n.] He is in excellent 

"m spirits, and I hare a rich journal of his conversation. Look back, Davy* to Lich- 

B field ; ran up through the time that has elapsed since you first knew Mr. Johnson, 

u and enjoy with me his present extraordinary tour. I could not resist the impulse of 

^ writing to yon from this place. The situation of the old castle corresponds exactly to 

Shakspeare's description. While we were there to-day it happened oddly that a raven 

perched upon one of the chimney-tops, and croaked. Then I in my turn repeated— 

" The raven Iiimself is hoarse. 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan, 
Under my battlements." 
1 wish yon had been with us. Think what enthusiastic happiness 1 shall have to see 
Mx, Samuel Johnson walking among the romantic rocks and woods of my ancestors at 
Auchinleck ! Write to me at Edinburgh. You owe me his verses on great George 
and tuneful Gibber, and the bad verses which led him to make his fine ones on Philips 
the musician. Iteep your promise, and let me have them, f offer my very best com- 
pliments to Mrs. Garrick, and ever am 

Your warm admirer and friend, 
* James Bosvsll. 

To David Garrick, Esq., London. 

His answer was as follows : — 

JECampton, September 14<, 1773. 

Dear Sis, — ^Yon stole away from London, and left us all in the lurch ; for we 
expected you one night at the club, and knew nothing of your departure. Had 1 
payed yon what I owed you, for the book you bought for me, I should only have 
jprieved for the loss of your company, and slept with a quiet conscience ; but wounded 
as it is, it must remain so tUl I see you again, though I am sure our good friend Mr. 
Johnson will discharge the debt for me, if you will let him. Tour account of your 
journey to Fores, the raven, old castle, &c. &c., made me half mad. Are you not 
rather too late in the year for fine weather, which is the life and soul of seeing places P 
I hope your pleasure will continue qualie ah incepto, &c. 

Your friends threatens me much. I only wish that he would put his threats 

in execution, and, if he prints his play, I will forgive him. I remember he complained 

to you that his bookseller called for the money for some copies of his , which I 

subscribed for, and that I desired him' to call again. The truth is, that my wife was 

* I took the liberty of giving this familiar appellation to my celebrated friend, to 
bring in a more lively msuiner to his remembrance the period when he was Dr 
Johnson's pupil.— Boswell. 

\r I have spppressed my friend's name from an apprehension of wounding his sen- 
sibihty ; but I would not withhold from my readers a passage which shows Mr. Oor- 
rick's mode of writing as the manager of a tiieatre, and contains a pleasing trait of his 
domestic life. His judgment of dramatio pieces, so far as conoems their exhibition on 
the stage, mast be allowed to have considerable weight. But from the efifect wfaich a 
perusal of the tragedy here condemned had upon myself, and from the opinions of 
some eminent critics, I venture to pronounce that it has much poetical merit ; and 
itt author has distinguished himself by several performances which show that the 
epithet ''poetaster" was, in the present instance, much misapplied.— Boswbll 
[From a letter of Johnson's to Mrs. Thrale, the author alluded to appears to hav* 
been Mickle, translator of the^Losiad," a man of fine poetical but not drama^ 
talent.— £d.3 
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Bot it home, and (fait for wcdu ti^her I htre Dot tin ihiUingi in my podnit Em- 
■m,IiBil it beea olhenrtM it vu nat lo grot > crimB to dra* bis poetiotd Tcogcua 
apDn me. I dupiH ill thit ho cull do, Rud «1D glnd tlut I on lo euily got rid o( bi 
■ad liii is gratitude. I Km hardened both lo abue and ingTititude. 

You, I am lure, will no mora recomniend your poclailere to mj ciTility and poi 

Shull 1 recommend to 7011 a plaj of Eidijloi, (tlie Promethflnt), pnbliihsdu) 
trmnilnU^d by poor old Morellf vbo it a good acholar, jind an acqnainti 
It will ba liat half at^inea, and JoDr uama ihill be put in the litt I uamakugit 
hioi. lou will be in vcrj good companj. 

Nowfortlieepitaplul 

[These, togathtr with the. verses on George the Second, and OoStj 
Cibber, as hia Poet Laureate, of which imperfeet copies are gone lAout, 
will appear in mr/ " Life of Dr. Johtuon."] ' 

I ban no moro pipor, or I ilioald have uid more to j^ou. M7 loio and n 




SUNDAY, OCTOBER 24. 

We passed the forenoon calmly ond placidly. I prevailed on Dr. 
Johnson to read aloud Ogden'a sixth Sermon on Prayer, which he did 
with a diatinct eipression, and pleasing solemnity. He praised my 
favourite preacher, his elegant lan^age, and remarkable acnteneu 
and said, he fought in&deU with Iheir own weapons. 

As a specimen oFOgden's manner, I insert the following passage 
from the sermon which l)r. Johnson now read. The preacher, after 
aiding against that vain philosophy which maintains, in contbmuly 

• 888 "Ufa ol Jotmaon," order dale 1141. -Eo, 
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with the hard principle of eternal necessity, or nn changeable prede- 
termination, that the only eflTect of prayer for others, although we are 
exhorted to pray for them, is to produce good dispositions in ourselves 
towards them; thus expresses himself: — 

*' A plain man may be apt to ask, *■ Bat if this, then, thougli enjoined in. the Holy 
Scriptures, is to be my real aim and intention, when I am taught to pray for other per- 
sons, why is it that I do not plainly so express it ? Wby is not the form of the petition 
brought nearer to the meaning ? Give them, say I to our heavenly Father, what is 
good. But this, I am to understand, will be as it will be, and is not for me to alter. 
What is it, then, that I am doing? I am desiring to become charitable myself; and 
why may I not plainly say so ? Is there shame in it, or impiety P The wish is lauda- 
ble : why should I form designs to hide it P 

** Or is it, perhaps, better to be brought about by indirect means, and in this artfo. 
manner P Alas ! who is it that I would impose on P From whom can it be, in this 
commerce, that I desire to hide anything P When, as my Saviour commands me, I 
have entered into my closet, and shut my door, there are but two parties privy to my 
devotions, God and my own heart ; which of the two am I deceiving P" 

He wished to have more books ; and, upon inquiring if there were 
any in the house, was told that a waiter had some, which were brought 
to him ; but I recollect none of them, except " Hervey's Meditations/' 
He thought slightingly of this admired book. He treated it with 
ridicule, and would not allow even the scene of the dying husband 
and father to be pathetic. I am not an impartial judge; for " Her- 
vey's Meditations" engaged my affections in my early years. — He 
read a passage concerning the moon ludicrously, and showed how 
easily he could, in the same style, make reflections on that planet, the 
very reverse of Hervey's, representing her as treacherous to mankind. 
He did this with much humour ; but I have not preserved the par- 
ticulars. He then indulged a playful fancy, in making a " Meditation 
on a Pudding," of which I hastily wrote down, in his presence, the 
following note, which, though imperfect, may serve to give my readers 
some idea of it : 

MEDITATION ON A PUDDING. 

Let lis serionsly reflect of what a pudding is composed. It is composed ot flonr 
tnat once waved in the golden grain, and drank the dews of the morning ; of milk 
pressed from the swelling udder by the gentle hand of the beauteous milk-maid, whose 
beauty and innocence might have recommended a worse draught; who, while she 
stroked the U'lder, indulged no ambitious thoughts of wandering in palaces, formed no 
plans for the destruction of her fellow-creatures : milk, which is drawn from the cow, 
that useful animal, that eats the grass of the field, and supplies us with that which 
made the greatest part of the food of mankind in the age which the poets have agreed 
to call golden. It is made with an eggy that miracle of nature, which the theoretical 
Burnet has compared to creation. An e^ contains water within its beautiful smooth 
surface ; and an unformed mass, by the incubation of the parent, becomes a regular 
animal, furnished with bones and sinews, and covered with feathers. Let na conaidflC \ 
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etn there be more wanting to complete the meditation on a podding P If nun i 
wanting, more may be found. It oonta*nn salt, which keeps the sea from putrefadini 
lalt^ which is made the image of intellectual excellence, oontributea to the fonnatioi 
of a pudding. 

In a magazine I fonnd a saying of Dr. Johnson's, something to 
this purpose — that the happiest part of a man's life is what he pasaei 
lying awake in hed in the morning. I read it to him. He said, "1 
may, perhaps, have said this ; for nohody, at times, talks more lazlj 
than I do." I ventured to suggest to him, that this was dangerous 
from one of his authority. 

I spoke of living in the country, and upon what footing one should 
be with neighbours. I observed that some people were afraid of beiog 
on too easy a footing with them, from an apprehension that their 
time would not be their own. He made the obvious remark, that it 
depended much on what kind of neighbours one has, whether it was 
desirable to be on an easy footing with them, or not. I mentioned a 
certain baronet, who told me, he never was happy in the country, till 
he was not on speaking terms with his neighbours, which he con- 
trived in diflTerent ways to bring about. " Lord (said he) stuck 

long; but at last the fellow pounded my pigs, and then I got rid of 
him." — Johnson : '' Nay, sir, my lord got rid of Sir John, and showed 
how little he valued him, by putting his pigs in the pound." 

I told Dr. Johnson I was in some difficulty how to act at Inverary. 
1 had reason to think that the Duchess of Argyle disliked me, on 
account of my zeal in the Douglas cause ; but the Duke of Argyle 
had always been pleased to treat me with great civility. They were 
now at the castle, which is a very short walk from our inn ; and the 
question was, whether I should go and pay my respects there. Dr. 
Johnson, to whom I stated the case, was clear that I ought ; but, in 
his usual way, he was very shy of discovering a desire to be invited 
there himself. Though, from a conviction of the benefit of subordina- 
tion to society, he has always shown great respect to persons of high 
rank, when he happened to be in their company, yet his pride of 
character has ever made him guard against any appearance of courting 
the great. Besides, he was impatient to go to Glasgow, where hi 
expected letters. At the same time, he was, 1 believe, secretly no' 
miwilling to have attention paid him by so great a chieftain, and so ex- 
alted a nobleman. He insisted that I should not go to the castle this 
day before dinner, as it would look like seeking an invitation. ** But, ' 
(said I,) if the duke invites us to dine with him to-morrow, shall we 
accept .^"— Yes, sir," I think he said j " to be sure." But he added . 
** Ha won't ask us !" — I mentioned, that I was afraid my company 
10 disa^eoable to the duchess. He treated this objection with 
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a manly disdain : " That, sir, he must settle with his wife/' — We 
dined well. I went to the castle just ahout the time when I supposed 
the ladies would he retired from dinner. I sent in my name ; and, 
being shown in, found the amiahle duke sitting at the head of his 
tahle, with several gentlemen. I was most politely received, and 
gave his grace some particulars of the curious journey which I had 
been maldng with Dr. Johnson. When we rose from table, the duke 
said to me, ** I hope you and Dr. Johnson will dine with us to-mor- 
row." I thanked his grace ; but told him, my Mend was in a great 
hurry to get back to London. The duke, with a kind complaisance^ 
said, " He will stay one day ; and I will take care he shall see this 
place to advantage.'' I said, I should be sure to let him know his 
grace's invitation. — ^As I was going away, the duke said, " Mr. Bos- 
well, won't you have some tea ?" — ^I thought it best to get over the 
meeting witii the duchess this night ; so respectfully agreed. I was 
conducted to the drawing-room by the duke, who announced my 
name ; but the duchess, who was sitting with her daughter, Lady 
Betty Hamilton, and some other ladies, took not the least notice of 
me. I should have been mortified at being thus coldly received by a 
lady, of whom I, with the rest of the world, have always entertained 
a very high admiration, had I not been consoled by the obliging atten- 
tion of the duke. 

When I retmned to the inn, I informed Dr. Johnson of the Duke 
of Argyle's invitation, with which he was much pleased, and readUy 
accepted of it. — We talked of a violent contest which was then carry- 
ing on, with a view to the next general election for Ayrsldre ; where 
one of the candidates, in order to undermine the old and established 
interest, had artfully held himself out as a champion for the indepen- 
dency of the county against aristocratic influence, and had persuaded 
several gentlemen into a resolution to oppose every candidate who 
was supported by peers. — " Foolish fellows ! (said Dr. Johnson,) don't 
they see that they are as much dependent upon the peers one way as 
the other. The peers have but to oppose a candidate to ensure him 
success. It is said the only way to make a pig go forward, is to pull 
Mm back by the tail. These people must be treated like pigs." 

MONDAY, OCTOBEB 25. 

My aoquaintance, the Reverend Mr. John Macaulay, one of the 
ministers of Inverary, and brother to our good friend at Calder, came 
to us this morning, and accompanied us to the castle, where I pre- 
sented Dr. Johnson to the Duke of Argyle. We were shown through 
the house ; and I never shall forget the impression made upon my 
&noy by some of the ladies' maids tripping about in XL<&*dl \&sscisicb 
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dresses. After seeing for a long time little bat rosticity, tlieir lively 
manner, and gay, in-riting appearance, pleased me so much, that I 
thoiight,for the moment, I coald have been a knight-^ant for them.* 

We then got into a low one-horas chair, ordered for qb by the 
duke, in which we drove aboot the place. Dr. Johnaon was much 
Btrack by the grandeur and elegance of this princely seaL Be 
thought, however, the castle too low, and wished it had been a storey 
higher. He said, " What I admire here, is the t^tal defiance of 
expense." 1 bad a particular pride in showing him a great number 
of fine, old trees, to compensate for the nakedness which had made 
SQch an impression on him on the eastern coast of Scotland. 

When we came in, before dinner, we found the duke and some 
gentlemen in the hall. Br. Johnson took mach notice of the large 
collection of arms, which are excellently disposed there. I told what 
he had said to Sir Alexander Macdonald, of his ancestors not suffering 
their arms to rust. " Well," said the doctor, but let us be glad we 
*live in times when arms may rast. We can sit to-day at his grace's 
table without any risk of being attacked, and perhaps sitting down 
again wounded or maimed." The duke placed Dr. Johnson next 
himself at table. I was in fine spirits; and thoagh sensible that I 
had the misfortune of not being in favour with the duchess, I was not 
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in the lenst diBconcertod, and offered her (^roce Mine of the dish that 
was before me. It mast be owned that I was in the right to be quite' 
unconcerned, if I could. I was the Dnke of Argyle's goeBt; and I 
had no reaaan to suppose that he adopted the prejudices and resent- 
ments of the Duchess of Hamilton. 

I knew it was the rale of mo- ^^-^ """ " ., 

dcm high life not to drink to an j 
body ; but that I might haxe the 
satisfaction for once to look the 
dnchess in the face, with a glass 
in my hand, I, widi a respectful ' 
air, addressed her: "My lady 
duchess, I have the honour to 
drink your grace's good health " i 
I repeated the words audibly, and \ 
with a steady countenance. This 
was, perhapi), rather too much, 
but some allowance must be made 
for liuman feelings. 

The duchess was very atten- 
tive to Dr. Johnson. I know not 
how a miififle stofe came to bo men- 
tioned. Her grace wished to hear him on that poLit. " Madam" 
said he, "your own relation, Mr. Archibald Campbell, can teU yon 
better about it than 1 can. He was a bishop of the Nonjuring com- 
munion, and wrote a book npon' the subject." * He engaged to 
get it for her grace. He afterwards gave a full history of Mr. 
Archibald Campbell, which I am sorry I do not recollect particularly. 
He said, Mr. Campbell had been bred a violent Wh^, but afterwards 
"kept belter company, and became a Tory." He said this with a 
smile, in pleasant allusion, as I thonght, to the opposition between 

• Ai thla book la now beoonia ntj Moroa, 1 gbiU nibjaiii Om UUs, wlijeh ia 

"ThB Doctrlnea of b Middle BUM, betwMn Dealfa and ths BeaaiTeetioa. of 
rrayets for (hs Dsad i and tha NecsHftr ot Poriacition ; pLalnlj prOTcd from the 
Hoi; BcriptDtea, and IhaWiitlnga of Ihs Father* of the PrimltlTS CbDioh; tail, ac- 
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his own political principles and those of the dake's clan. He 
added that Mr. Campbell, after the revolution, was thrown into gad 
on account of his tenets; but, on application by letter to the 
old Lord Townshend, was released : that he always spoke of his 
lordship with great gratitude, saying, <* though a Wltiff, he had 
humanity." 

Dr. Johnson and I passed some time together, in June, 1784, at 
Pembroke College, Oxford, with the Reverend Dr. Adams, the 
master ; and I having expressed a regret that my note relative to 
Mr. Archibald Campbell was imperfect, he was then so good as to 
write with his own hand, on the blank page of my Journal, opposite 
to that which contains what I have mentioned, the following para- 
graph, which however, is not quite so full as the narrative he gave 
at Inverary : — 

*' The Honoarable Archibald Campbell was, I believe, the nephew [grandson^] of tlie 
Marquis of Argyle. He began life by engaging in Monmonth's rebellion, and, to 
escape the law, lived some time in Surinam. When he returned, he became Eealoos 
for episcopacy and monarchy ; and at the Revolution adhered not only to the Non- 
jurors, but to those who refused to communicate with the Church of England, or to 
be present at any worship where the usurper was mentioned as king. He was, 1 
believe, more than once apprehended in the reign of King William, and once at the 
accession of George. He was the familar friend of Hicks and Nelson ; a man of 
letters, but injudicious ; and very curious and inquisitive, but credulous. He lived in 
1743 or 1744; about 75 years old." 

The subject of luxury having been introduced. Dr. Johnson 
defended it. "We have now," said he, " a splendid dinner before us ; 
which of all these dishes is unwholesome ? " The duke asserted, that 
he had observed the grandees of Spain diminished in their size by 
Ixixury. Dr. Johnson politely refrained from opposing directly an 
observation which the duke himself had made ; but said, '* Man must 
be very different from other animals, if he is dimimshed by good 
living ; for the size of all other animals is increased by it." I made 
some remark that seemed to imply a belief in second sight. The 
duchess said, " I fancy you will be a Methodist" This was the only 
sentence her grace deigned to utter to me ; and I take it for granted 
she thought it a good hit on my credulity in the Douglas cause. 

A gentleman in company, after dinner, was desired by the duke 
to go into another room, for a specimen of curious marble, which his 
grace wished to shew us. He brought a wrong piece, upon which 
the duke sent him back again. He could not refuse ; but, to avoid 
any appearance of servility, he whistled as he walked out of the room, 
to shew his independency. On my mentioning this afterwards to 
Dfs Johnson, he said, it yraa a mce tcait of character. 
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Dr. Johnson talked a great deal, and was so entertaining, that 
Lady Betty Hamilton, after dinner, went and placed her chair close 
to his, leaned upon the back of it, and listened eagerly. Ifc would 
have made a fine picture to have drawn the sage and her at this time 
in their several attitudes. He did not know, all the while, how 
much he was honoured. I told him afterwards. I never saw him so 
gentle and complaisant as this day. 

We went to tea. The duke and I walked up an^ down the draw- 
ing-room, conversing. The duchess still continued to show the same 
marked coldness for me ; for which, though I suffered from it, I made 
every allowance, considering the very warm part 1 had taken for 
Douglas, in the cause in whichsi^e thought her son deeply interested.* 
Had not her grace discovered some displeasure towjards me, I should 
have suE^cted her of insensibility or dissimulation. 

Her grace made Dr. Johnson «ome and sit by her, and asked him 
why he made his joumy so late in the year. ** Why, madam," said 
he, ''you know Mr. Boswe)I,7E^;:^itf^tte94 the Court of Session, and 
itdpesnot rise till the twelfth of Augl^V' She said, with some sharp- 
ness, ''I know rwffiing pf Mr. BoswelL'! Poor Lady Lucy Douglas, to 
whoppt I j^BjCintif^^d, this, obserye4, "She knew too much of Mr* 
Boswell." ^ IrjS^aU ,^^kc^ n9^ remark oji her grace's speech. I indeed 
felt it as rf^er too severe ; but whe%X,^$oUected th«t my punish- 
ment was inflicted by so dignified a beauty, I had that kind of 
consolation which a man would feel who is strangled by a silken cord. 
Dr. Johnson was all attention to her grace. He used afterwards a 
droll expression, upon her enjoying the three titles of Hamilton^ i 
Brandon, and Argyle. Borrowing an image from the Turkish 
empire, he called her a duchess with three tails. 

He was much pleased with our visit at the castle of Inverary. 
The Duke of Argyle was exceedingly polite to him, and, upon his 
complaining of the shelties which he had hitherto ridden being too 
small for him, his grace told him he should be provided with a good 
horse to carry him next day* 

Mr. John Macaulay passed the evening with us at our inn. 
When Dr. Johnson spoke of people whose principles were good, but 
whose practice was faulty, Mr. Macaulay said, he had no notion of 
people being in earnest in their good professions, whose practice was 
not suitable to them. The Doctor grew warm, and said, ** Sir, are 
you so grossly ignorant of human nature, as not to know that a 
man may be very sincere iu good principles, without having good 
practice ? " 

• He was ih« unsaooessftil oompetitor for ih« Donglu property. Freqaent nte 
^aioe ie made to tliif grett ** ^ue " fn the ** life of Jobnaon."— Ed. 
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Dr. Johnson wos nn question ably in the right; and whoever 
'exBmincs himself canijtdlf, 'will be satisfied of it, though the incon- 
siBtency between principles and practice ia greater in some men 
than in others. 

I recollect very little of this night's conversation. I am sorry 
that indolence came on me towards the conclusion of onr journey, 
so that I did not ■write down what passed with the same assiduity al 
during the greatest part of it. 



TtTESDAT, OCTOBER 
Mr. Macanlay breakfasted wi 
his last night's correction. Bcii:; 
admiration of Dr. Johnson.* 



nothing hurt or dismayed bj 
1 of sood sense, ho had a just 



• Hr. MacsoUr had pi 



y, and afL^rnan^ h» 
imbutoDsbire, wbe» 
ioiu (kmilj. ZwbBr 
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Either yesterday morning or this, I commnnicated to Dr. John- 
son, from Mr. Macaulay's information, the news that Dr. Beattie had 
got a pension of two hundred pounds a-year. He sat up in his 
bed, clapped Ms hands, and cried, *^ O hrave we I" — a peculiar 
exclamation of his when he rejoices.* 

Aif we sat over our tea, Mr. Home's tragedy of Douglas was 
mentioned. I put Dr. Johnson in mind, that once, in a coffee-house 
at Oxford, he called to old Mr. Sheridan, " How came you, sir, to givo 
Home a gold medal for writing that foolish play ?*' and defied Mr. 
Sheridan to show ten good lines in it. He did not insist they should 
be together 5 but that there were not ten good lines in the whole 
play. He now persisted in this. I endeavoured to defend that 
pathetic and beautiful tragedy, and repeated the following passage : 

" Sincerity, 
Thon first of virtues ! let no mortal leave 
Thy onward path, although the earth should gape. 
And from the gulf of hcU destructiou cry, 
To take dissimulation's winding way." 

Johnson : ** That will not do, sir. Nothing is good but what is^.^ 
co nsistent with tnith nr p robabilit v. wliich this is not. Juvenal, 
indeed, gives us a noble picture of inflexible virtue : 

** Esto bonus miles, tutor bonus, arbiter idem 
Integer : ambiguse si quando citabcre testis, 
Incertseque rei, Phalaris licet imperet, ut sis 
Ealsus, ct admoto dictet perjnria tauro, 

care a servitorship at Oxford for his son. We have since learned that the young man 
(who bore the family name of Anlay Macaulay) entered the navy, and died in 1842 a 
retired officer of Marines. The statement made by Boswell, that Mr. Kenneth Macanlay 
did not write the History of St. Kilda which bears his name, but merely collected the 
materials, was always strcnnonsly denied by his family and friends. The late Rev. 
Anlay Macaulay, a clergyman near Leicester, intended republishing the History of St 
Kilda, with notes, showing the work to have been altogether his uncle's composition; 
but he died before accomplishing his task. There is no appearance of ttoo hands being 
engaged in the work ; one person must have written the whole ; and it is certainly 
improbable that Or. Macpherson of Skye shonld have allowed Macaulay to usurp the 
entire honours of the History, if he had himself been virtually the author of it. The 
book is a respectable volume of 278 pages. As Macaulay and Macpherson were not 
only brother clergymen in the Highlands, but intimate personal associates, the latter 
may have helped his friend to an occasional classical illustration or correction ; for 
Dr Macpherson, as Johnson acknowledged, had " a great deal of Latin, and good Latin." 
This conjectural assistance, however, should not deprive the minister of Calder of the 
sabstantial honours of his History — especially as Mr. Macaulay was otherwise rather 
scarvily and indelicately treated by the travellers.— -£o. 

* Having mentioned more tltf" '«aa Hhmt mv Journal was perused by Dr. Johnson, 
I think it proper to infinai * "^he last paragraph which he read.— 

BOSWKLL. 
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Sanunam credo nefas animam praeferre pndon, 
£t propter yitam yivendi perdere caosas."* 

He repeated the lines with great force and dignity ; then added, 
** And after this, comes Johnny Home, with his earth gaping, and his 
destruction crying ; — Pooh !**t 

While we were lamenting the number of mined religious btlildings 
which we had lately seen, I spoke with peculiar feeling of the 
miserable neglect of the chapel belonging to the palace of Holyrood- 
house, in which are deposited the remains of many of the Kings ot 
Scotland, and of many of our nobility. I said, it was a disgrace to 
the country that it was not repaired: and particularly complained 
that my firiend Douglas, the representative of a great house, and 
proprietor of a vast estate, should sufier the sacred spot where his 
mother liesinterred, to be unroofed, and exposed to all the inclemencieB 
of the weather. Dr. Johnson, who, I know not how, had formed an 
opinion on the Hamilton side, in the Douglas cause, slily answered, 
** Sir, sir, don't be too severe upon the gentleman ; don't accuse him 
of want of filial piety! Lady Jane Douglas was not his mother.*' 
He roused my zeal so much that I took the liberty to tell him he 
knew nothing of the cause : which I do most seriously believe was 
the case. 

We were now " in a country of bridles and saddles," and set 
out fully equipped. The Duke of Argyle was obliging enough to 
mount Dr. Johnson on a stately steed from his grace's stable. My 
friend was highly pleased, and Joseph said, " He now looks like 
a bishop." 

We dined at the inn at Tarbat, and at night came to Kosedow, 
the beautiful seat of Sir James Golquhoun, on the banks of Loch- 
lomond, where I, and any friends whom I have introduced, have ever 
been received with kind and elegant hospitality. 

* An honest gaardian, arbitrator just, 
Be thoa ; thy station deem a sacred tmst. 
With thy good sword maintain thy coontry's cause , 
In every action venerate its laws : 
The lie suborned if falsely urged to swear, 
Though torture wait thee, torture firmly bear> 
To forfeit honour think the highest shame. 
And life too dearly bought by loss of fame ; 
Nor to preserve it, with thy virtue give 
That for which only man should wish to live." 
For this and the other translations to which no signature is afiSxed, I am indebtsd 
to the friend whose observations are mentioned in the notes, pp. 63 and812.->-BoswiLL. 

t J am sorry that I was unAuoky in my quotation. But notwithstanding the acute* 
iMMti of Dr. Johnson's oritiolBm, and. \:htt '^^«t oI\lV& i^^voi\A^\2Qft tn^edy of '' Dongtaif* 
mm continuBB to be generally and deaorvadXi «Am&x«^— 'Siow^vu. \^^>a&.^c»A«l 
• Mine p«Mage in Ub " BsMuoe ot taft»I>Q^^»»^«Q*A''--*'^^*^ 
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WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 27. 

When I went into Dr. Johnson's room this morning, I observed 
to him how wonderfully courteous he had been at Inverary, and said, 
" You were quite a fine gentleman, when with the duchess." He 
answered, in good humour, ** Sir, I look upon myself as a very polite 
man :" and he was right, in a proper manly sense of the word. As 
an immediate proof of it, let me observe, that he would not send back 
the Duke of Argyle's horse without a letter of thanks, which I copied. 

TO BIS. GaA.CE THE DUKE OF ^RGTLE. 

Mt Losd, — ^That kindaess which disposed yonr grace to supply me with the hone, 
which I have now retumed, will make you pleased to hear that he has carried me well. 

By my diligence in the little commission with which X was honoured hy the 
duchess, I will endeayour to show how highly I yalue the favours which I have 
reeeived, and how much I desire to he thought, my lord, your grace's most ohedient 
and most humble servant, 

Sax. J0HN8OM. 

So8edow,0ct. 29, 1773. 

The Duke was so attentive to his respectable guest, that on the 
same day, he wrote him an answer, which was received at Auchinleck: 

TO DR. JOHNSON, AUCHINLECK, ATB8HIBE 

Sin, — I am glad to hear your journey from this place was not unpleasant, in 
regard to your horse. I wish I could have supplied you with good weather, which I 
am afraid you felt the \rant of. 

The Duchess of Argyle desires her compliments to you, and is much obHged to 

you for remembering her commission. I am, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

Aegile. 
Inverary, Oct. 29, 1773. 

I am happy to insert eveiy memorial of the honour done to my 
great friend. Indeed, I was at all times desirous to preserve the 
letters which he received from eminent persons, of which, as of all 
other papers, he was very negligent; and I once proposed to him, 
that they should be committed to my care, as his Cuatos Rotulorum. 
I wish he had complied with my request, as by that means many 
valuable writings might have been preserved that are now lost.* 

After breakfast. Dr. Johnson and I were furnished with a boat, 
and sailed about upon Lochlomond, and landed on some of the islands 

* As a remarkable instance of his negligence, I remember some years ago to have 
found lying loose in his stndy, and without the cover, which contained the address, a 
letter to him, from Lord Thnrlow, to whom he had made an application as Chancellor, 
in behalf of a poor literary friend. It was expressed in each terms of i«v(«.^\. Vst\yt« 
Johnson that, in my zeal tor tdn repntation,! remonstxttod^vnn!^! '«SAi.\ia&. ^t^>e&& 
atrnnge inattentioD, and obtainod his permiasioii to tQk« tk ooys olWtVs^'^^^'^'*^ 
bMblyitbM bean preaerved, aa the original,! have reaaonWwKBV****^'^^*^"^®'^*^'^^^ 
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which are interspersed. He was much pleased with the scene, which 
is so well known bj the accounts of varioua traTellera, that it is uune- 
ceaBOiy far me to attempt an j description of it. 

I recollect none of his conversatioa, except that, when talking ol 
dress, he said, " Sir, were I to hare anytliing fine, it should be very 
fine. Were I to wear a ring, it should not bo a hanble, but a stone 
of great yalue. Were I to wear a laced or embroidered waistcoat, it 
should be very rich. I had once a. very rich laced waistcoat, which I 
wore the first night of my tragedy." 

Lady Helen Colqnhoon being a very pions woman, the conversa- 
tion, after dinner, took a religioas turn.* Her ladyship defended the 
Presbyterian mode of pablic worship; npon which Dr. Johnson deli- 
vered those excellent argninents for a form of prayer which he has 
introdaeed into his " Joomey." I am myself fully convinced that a 
form of prayer for pablic worship is, in general, most decent and edi- 
^ring. &iltnnia v«rba have a kind of prescriptive sanctity, and make 

' tha Eul of SatlMriui^ 
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a deeper impression on the mind than extemporaneous eflfasions, in 
which, as we know not what they are to be, we cannot readily acqui- 
esce. Yet I would allow, also, of a certain portion of extempore 
address, as occasion may require. This is the practice of the French 
Protestant churclies ; and, although the office of forming supplications 
to the throne of Heaven is, in my mind, too great a trust to be indis- 
criminately committed to the discretion of every minister, I do not 
mean to deny that sincere devotion may be experienced when joining 
in prayer with those who use no liturgy. 

We were favoured with Sir James Colquhoun's coach to convey us 
in the evening to Cameron, the seat of Commissaiy Smollett. Our 
satisfaction of finding ourselves again in a comfortable carriage was 
very great. We had a pleasing conviction of the conmiodiousness of 
civilisation, and heartily laughed at the ravings of those absurd vision- 
aries who have attempted to persuade us of the superior advantages 
of a state of nature, 

Mr. Smollett was a man of considerable learning, with abundance 
of animal spirits ; so that he was a very good companion for Dr. 
Johnson, who said to me, " We have had more solid talk here than 
at any place where we have been." 

I remember Dr. Johnson gave us this evening an able and elo- 
quent discourse on the " Origin of Evil," and on the consistency of 
moral evil with the power and goodness of OoD. He showed us how 
it arose from our free agency, an extinction of which would be a still 
greater evil than any we experience. I know not that he said any- 
thing absolutely new, but he said a great deal wonderfully well; and, 
perceiving us to be delighted and satisfied, he concluded his harangue 
with an air of benevolent triumph over an objection which has dis- 
tressed many worthy minds : ** This, then, is the answer to the 
question, HoOev to Kcucov?" — Mrs. Smollett whispered me, that it 
was the best sermon she had ever heard. Much do I upbraid myself 
for having neglected to preserve it. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 28. 

Mr. Smollett pleased Dr. Johnson, by producing a collection of 
newspapers in the time of the Usurpation, from which it appeared 
that all sorts of crimes were very frequent during that horrible 
anarchy. By the side of the high road to Glasgowi at some distance 
from his house, lie had erected a pillar to the memory of his inge- 
nious kinsman. Dr. Smollett; and he consulted Dr. Johnson as to an 
inscription for it. Lord Karnes, who, though he had a great store of 
knowledge, with much ingenuity and uncommon activity of mind, was 
no profound scholar, had, it seems, recommended «a'Sa^giQ3Stv\x!kS»s^^ 
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tion. Dr. Johnson treated this with great contempt, saying, "An 
English inscription would be a disgrace to Dr. Smollett ; " and, in 
answer to what Lord Karnes had urged, as to the advantage of its 
being in English because it would be generally understood, I observed, 
that all to whom Dr. Smollett's merit could be an object of respect 
and imitation would understand it as well in Latin, and that surely 
it was not meant for the Highland drovers, or other such people, who 
pass and repass that way. 

We were then shown a Latin inscription proposed for this monu- 
Aient. Dr. Johnson sat down with an ardent and liberal earnestness 
to revise it, and greatly improved it by several additions and varia- 
tions. I unfortunately did not take a copy of it as it originally stood, 
but I have happily preserved every frs^gment of what Dr. Johnson 
wrote: — 

Qaisqnis ades, riator, 

Yel mente felix, yel stndiis coitus, 

Immorare paolulam memoiia 

TOBliE SMOLLETT, M.D. 

Yiri lis virtutibus 

Quas in homine et cive 

£t laudes, et imitens, 
* * * * 

Postqnam mira ♦ ♦ ♦ 

Se ***** * 

* « « 

Tali tantoqae viro, suo patrueli, 
« « « 

Hanc columnam, 

Amoris eheu ! inane monumentnm, 

Li ipsis LevinisB ripis, 

Quas primis infans yagitibus personoit, 

Versicnlisqne jam fert moritnrus illustravit, 

Ponendam curavit* 



* The epitaph which has been inscribed on the pillar erected on the banks of the 
J^even, in hoQoor of Dr. Smollett, ie as follows. The part which was written by Dr- 
Johnson, it apears, has been altered; whether fbr the better, the reader will Jndge. 
The alterations are distingaished by Italics .— 

Siste viator! 
Si lepores ingeniiqae venam benignam. 
Si morum callidissimom pictorem, 
Unqoam es miratns, 
Immorare panlulum memorioD 
TOBliE SMOLLETT, MJ). 
Ylxi 'v\t\.\i\.Vot)A Kuce 
^nas in. \iotD\nA «X CkVs« 
^t landea «\> \xiAXatVa, 
Hakd me^ootVtAT oTtkAiCL' 
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We had this mornings a singiilar proof of Dr. Johnson's quick and 
retentive memory. Hay's translation of Martial -was lying in a 
window. I said, I thought it was pretty well done, and showed him 
a particular epigram, I think, of ten, but am certain of eight lines. 
He read it, and tossed away the book, saying—" No, it is not pretty 
welL" As I persisted in my opinion, he said, " Why, sir, the original 
is thus,—" (and he repeated it) " and this man's translation is thus," 
— ^and then he repeated that also, exactly, though he had never seen 

Qui in Uteris varii venatos, 

Poitqoam felicitate mUH proprid 

Sese poeteiis oommendaTerat, 

MorCe acerb& raptoa 

Anno ntatia 51, 

Ehea ! qaam procol a patria! 

Piope Libmni portam in Italia, 

Jaeet sepoltaa. 

Tali tantoqne iriro, patraeli sno, 

Cni in deoann lampada 

Se potioa tradidisse decnit, 

Hanc Colomnam, 

Amoris, ehea! inane motatimentiim 

In ipais Levinin ripif 

Quae versieulU sub exitu vitte iUuatratat 

Frimis in&nayagitibas personnit, 

Ponendam oorovit 

Jacobus Smollett Je Bonhill. 

AM et reninisoere, 

Hoc qnidem honore, 

Non mode deftmcti memorin, 

Vemm etiam exemplo, prospectom esse ; 

Aliis enim, si mode digni sint, 

Idem erit virtotis pnemiom ! 

[TaAKSLATioir.— " Stay, traveller ! If elegance of taste and wit, if fertility of genius 
and an nnrivalled talent in delineating the characters of mankind have ever attracted 
thy admiration, pause awhile on the memory of Tobias Smollett, M.D. ; one more 
than commonly endued with those virtaes which, in a man or citizen, yon could praise 
or imitate ; who, having secured the applause of posterity by a Variety of Uterary 
abilities, and a peculiar felicity of composition, was, by a rapid and cruel distemper, 
snatched tmm the world in the fifty-first yew of his age. Far, alas ! from his native 
country, he lies interred near Leghorn, in Italy. In testimony of his many and great 
Tirtuos, this empty monument, the only pledge, alas ! of his affection, is erected on the 
hanks of the Leven, the scene of Ids birth and of his latest poetry, by James Smol- 
lett of BonhiUy his cousin ; who should rather have expected this last tribute from 
him. Oo, and remember this honour was not given alone to the memory of the de- 
ceased, but for the encouragement of others: deserve like him, and be alike re- 
warded .'**—Li7B 07 Smollbtt. 

The inscription submitted to Johnson was the joint production of Professor George 
Stuart, of Edinburgh, and Mr. Bamsay, of Ochtertyre. Smollett of Bonhill, who 
erected the monument did nothing for his distinguished relative while living, and 
left the novelist's widow to appeal to the public for reliet U Ift "*"' '~ ^•^AS^x^ 

of Uut, Mod to know thai it Smollett had lived «k Urn learnVn ^'^ 

herited the property, worth about lyOOOt. pec annum.— '£i>.'\ 



it bofoM, and read it over only once, and that, too, vithont any 
intention of getting it by heart. 

Here a post-chaiBe, which I had ordered from Qlaagow, coma Tot 




ns, and we drove on in high spirits. We stopped at Dunbarton, and 
though the approoch to the caatle there is very steep, Dr. Johnson 
ascended it wilh alacrity and sun-eyed all that was to be seen. 
During the whole of our tonr, he showed uncommon spirit, could 
not beax to be treated like an old or infirm man, and was very un- 
willing to accept of any assistance, insomuch that, at our landing at 
Icolmkill, when Sir Alkn Maclean and I submitted to be carried on 
men's shoulders from the boat to the shore, as it coald not be brought 
quite close to land, he sprang into the sea and waded vigDronsly 

On OUT arrival at the Saracen's Head Inn, at Qla^ow, I was mads 
happy by good accounts from home ; and Dr. Johnson, who had not 
received a single letter since we left Aberdeen, found here a great 
many, the perosal of which entertained bim much. He enjoyed in 
imagination the comforts which we could now command, and seemed 
to be in high glee. I remember, he put a leg up on each side of the 
grate and said, with a mock solemnity, by way of soliloquy, but loud 
enough for me to hear it, " Here am I, an English man, sitting bj 
a eoai fire." 




The professors of the nniverBity bpiny informed of onr arrival, 
Dr. Stcvpuaon, Dr. Rcid, and Mr. AndeitiOii, breakfasted with us. 
Mr. Anderson accompanied ns wliile Dr. Jolmson viewed this beau- 
tiful oily. He had told me, that one day in London, when Dr. Adam 
Smith waa baasting- of it, he tamed to liim and said, " Pray, sir, hare 
yott ever seen Brentford?" This was surely a strong instance of his 
impatienuo and spirit of contradiction. I put him in mind of it to-day, 
while he expressed his admiration of the elegant buildings, and whis- 
pered him, " Don't you feel some remorse ? " 

We were reteived in the college by a number of the professors, 
wbo showed all due respect to Dr. Juhnson ; and then we paid a visit 
to tlio principal, Dr. Leechmsn, at his own house, where Dr. Johnson 
had the satisfaction of being told that his name bud been gratefully 
celebrated in one of the parochial congregations in the Highlands, as 
the person to whose influence it waa chieQy owing' that the New 
Testament was allowed to be translated into the Erse language, ll 
seems some political members of Ike Socie^ tii Sootitt 
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gating Christian Knowledge, had opposed this pious nndertaking, as 
tending to preserye the distiction between the IHghlanders and Low- 
landers. Dr. Johnson wrote a long letter upon the subject to a friend^ 
which being shown to them, made them ashamed, and afraid of being 
publicly exposed ; so they were forced to a compliance. It is now in 
my possession, and is, perhaps, one of the best productions of Ms 
masterly pen.* 

Professors Reid and Anderson, and the two Messieurs Foulis, the 
Elzevirs of Glasgow, dined and drank tea with us at our inn, after 
which, the professors went away; and I, having a letter to wiite^ 
left my fellow-traveller with Messieurs Foulis. Though good and 
ingenious men, they had that unsettled speculative mode of conver- 
sation which is offensive to a man regularly taught at an English 
school and university. I found that) instead of listening to the 
dictates of the sage, they had teazed him with questions and doubtful 
disputations. He came in a flutter to me and desired I might come 
back again, for he could n<^ bear these men. '* ho! sir,'' said I, 
" you are flying to me for refuge !" He never, in any situation, was 
at a loss for a ready repartee. He answered, with a quick vivacity, 
" It is of two evils choosing the least'' I was delighted with this flash 
bursting from the cloud which hung upon his mind, closed my letter 
directly, and joined the company. 

We supped at Professor Anderson's. The general impression upon 
my memory is, that we had not much conversation at Glasgow, where 
the professors, like their brethren at Aberdeen, did not venture to 
expose themselves much to the battery of cannon which they knew 
might play upon them. Dr. Johnson, who was fully conscious of his 
own superior powers, afterwards praised Principal Robertson for his^ 
caution in this respect. He said to me, f* Robertson, sir, was in the 
right. Robertson is a man of eminence, and the head of a college at 
Edinburgh. He had a character to maintain, and did well not to risk 
its being lessened." 

SATURDAY, OCTOBER 30. 

We set out towards Ayrshire. I sent Joseph on to Loudouriy with 
a message, that if the earl was at home. Dr. Johnson and I would 
have the honour to dine with him. Joseph met us on the road, and 
reported that the earl ^^ jumped for joy^* and said, " I shall be very 
happy to see them." — We were received with a most pleasing courtesy 
by his lordship, and by the countess his mother, who, in her ninety- 
£fth jrear, bad all her facultiea c^xjiVe xmSxa^^vx^dl This was a very 

latter was addressed to "Mr. "W. "Dmrnmoxiai, mA 'wXSWi* \wwA\a.^w»^% 
boson, under date 1750.— En . 
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cheering sight to Br. Johnson, who had an extraordinary desire for 
long lite. Her ladyship was sensible and well-informed, and had 
seen a great deal of the world. Her lord had held several high offices, 
and she was sister to the great Earl of Stair. 

I cannot here refrain from paying a just tribute to the character 
of John, Earl of Loudoun, who did more service to the county of Ayi* 
in general, as well as to individuals in it, than any man we have ever 
had. It is painful to think that he met with much ingratitude from 
persons both in high and low rank ; but such was his temper, such 
his knowledge of ** base mankind,''* that, as if he had expected no 
other return, his mind was never soured, and he retained his good- 
humour and benevolence to the last. The tenderness of his heart was 
proved in 1745-6, when he had an important command in the High- 
lands, and behaved with a generous humanity to the unfortunate. I 
bannot figure a more honest politician ; for, though his interest in our 
county was great, and generally successful, he not only did not de* 
ceive by fallacious promises, but was anxious that people should not 
deceive themselves by too sanguine expectations. His kind and duti- 
ful attention to his mother was unremitted. At his house was true 
hospitality — a plain but a plentiful table ; and every guest, being left 
at perfect freedom, felt himself quite easy and happy. While I live, I 
shall honour the memory of this amiable man. 

At night, we advanced a few miles farther, to the house of Mr. 
Campbell of Treesbank, who was married to one of my wife's sisters, 
and were entertained very agreeably by a worthy couple. 

SUNDAY OCTOBER 31. 

We reposed here in tranquillity. Dr. Johnson was pleased to find 
a numerous and excellent collection of books, which had mostly be- 
longed to the Reverend Mr. John Campbell, brother of our host. I 
was desirous to have procured for my fellow-traveller, to-day, the 
company of Sir John Cuninghame, of Caprington, whose castle was 
but two miles from us. He was a very distinguished scholar, was long 
abroad, and during part of the time lived much with the learned Cun- 
inghame, the opponent of Bentley as a critic upon Horace. He wrote 
Latin with great elegance, and, what is very remarkable, read Homer 
and Ariosto through every year. I wrote to him to request he would 
come to us ; but unfortunately he was prevented by indisposition. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 1. 

Though Dr. Johnson was lazy, and averse to move, I insisted that 
he should go with me, and pay a visit to t!i[ie Coux^Xft^a QfL'Sj!^gMi^R^saR> 
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mother of the late and present earl. I assured him, he would 
himself amply recompensed for the trouble ; and he yielded to my 
soHcitations, tiiough with some unwillingness. We were well moimted, 
and had not many miles to ride. He talked of the attention that ii 
necessary in order to distribute our charity judiciously. ** If thought- 
lessly done, we may neglect the most deserving objects ; and, as every 
man has but a certain proportion to give, if it is lavished upon those 
who first present themselves, there may be nothing left for such as 
have a better claim. A man should first relieve those who are nearly 
connected with him, by whatever tie; and then, if he has anything 
to spare, may extend his bounty to a wider circle. 

As we passed very near the castle of Dundonald, which was one 
of the many residences of the kings of Scotland, and in which Robert 
the Second lived and died, Dr. Johnson wished to survey it particu- 
larly. It stands on a beautiful rising ground, which is seen at a great 
distance on several quarters, and from whence there is an extensive 
prospect of the rich district of Cuninghame, the western sea, the Isle 
of Arran, and a part of the northern coast of Ireland. It has long 
been unroofed ; and, though of considerable size, we could not, by any 
power of imagination, figure it as having been a suitable habitation 
for majesty. Dr. Johnson, to irritate my old Scottish enthusiasm, was 
very jocular on the homely accommodation of " King Bob" and roared 
and laughed till the ruins echoed. 

Lady Eglintoune, though she was now in her eighty-fifth year, 
and had lived in the retirement of the country for almost half a cen- 
tury, was still a very agreeable woman. She was of the noble house 
of Kennedy, and had all the elevation which the consciousness of such 
birth inspires. Her figure was majestic, her manners high-bred, her 
reading extensive, and her conversation elegant. She had been the 
admiration of the gay circles of life, and the patroness of poets. Dr. 
Johnson was delighted with his reception here. Her principles in 
church and state were congenial with his. She knew all his merit, 
and had heard much of him from her son. Earl Alexander, who loved 
to cultivate the acquaintance of men of talents in every department. 

All who knew his lordship, will allow that his understanding and 
accomplishments were of no ordinary rate. From the gay nabits 
which he had early acquired, he spent too much of his time with men, 
and in pursuits far beneath such a mind as his. He afterwards be- 
came sensible of it, and turned his thoughts to objects of importance; 
but was cut off in the prime of his life. I cannot speak, but with 
emotions of the most affectionate te^T^t, Qi( owe^ in whose company 
many of my early days were "pas&e^, miOl \.^i -^kVoi^^ VYcw^xiee.^'V^w^ 

1 indebted. 
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Often must I have occasion to npbraid myself, that, soon after 
: our retnm to the main-land, I allowed indolence to prevail over me 
; so much, as to shrink from the labour of continuing my Journal yfith 
the same minuteness as before ; sheltering myself in the thought that 
"we had done with the Hebrides, and not considering that Dr. John- 
son's Memorabilia were likely to be more valuable when we were 
restored to a more polished society. Much has thus been irrecoverably 
lost. 

In the course of our conversation this day, it came out that Lady 
Eglintoune was married the year before Dr. Johnson was bom, upon 
which she graciously said to him that she might have been his 
mother, and that she now adopted him ; and, when we were going 
away, she embraced him, saying, " My dear son, farewell ! " My 
friend was much pleased with this day*^ entertainment, and owned 
that I had done well to force him out.* 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 2. 

"We were now in a country not only " of saddles and bridles,^ but 
of post-chaises ; and, having ordered one from Kilmarnock, we got to 
Auchinleck before dinner. 

My father was not quite a year and a half older than Dr. Johnson ; 
but his conscientious discharge of his laborious duty as a judge in 
Scotland, where the law proceedings are almost all in writing — a 
severe complaint which ended in his death — and the loss of my 
mother, a woman of almost unexampled piety and goodness, had, 
before this time, in some degree affected his spirits, and rendered 
him less disposed to exert his faculties ; for he had originally a very 
strong mind and cheerful temper. He assured me, he never had felt 
one moment of what is called low spirits, or uneasiness, without a 
real cause. He had a great many good stories, which he told uncom- 
monly well, and he was remarkable for " humour, incolumi gravitate" 
as Lord Monboddo used to characterise it. His age, his office, and 
his character, had long given him an acknowledged claim to great 

* Lady Egliotonne wat the davghter of Sir Archibald Kennedy of Culzean. She 
lived seven years after the date of the above visit, dying in 1780 at the great age of 
ninety-one. Her charms were commemorated by Allan Bamsay, Hamilton of Ban- 
goar, and other lesser poets. She was the most celebrated beaaty of that period. 
Even at eighty-fonr Johnson said she had ** little reason to sccase time of depredations 
on her beaaty." Her fine complexion was a scarce of mystery and envy. " As her 
oacret may be of service to modem beanties," says Mr. Chambers, ** I shall, in kind^ 
nesstothe sex, divulge it: she never need paint, bat washed her face periodically 
with sow's milk !" C' Traditions of Edinburgh.") Her son, Earl Alexander, the early 
patron of BosweO, was, as is well known, shot b^ Nlxm^o C^sm^M^t ^'^^^'^ ^!n^\A 
mtismpted to wrest from him under the \mpteu\oii ^aX Cun'^Xi^ ^««k ^ \|Q{MS«k»t, 
Tbh unbMppy oooorrenoe took place in 17Q0.~£d 
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attention, in whatever company he was ; and he conld ill brook any 
diminution of it. He was as sang^ne a Whig and Presbyterian as 
Dr. Johnson was a Tory and Church of England man ; and as he had 
not much leisure to be informed of Dr. Johnson's great merits hj 
reading his works, he had a partial and unfaTourable notion of hinii 
founded on his supposed political tenets, which were so discordant to 
his own, that, instead of speaking of him with that respect to whidi 
he was entitled, he used to call him ** a Jacobite fellow," Knowing 
all this, I should not have ventured to bring them together, had not 
my father, out of kindness to me, desired me to invite Dr. Johnson to 
his house. 

I was very anxious that all should be well, and begged of my 
friend to avoid three topics, as to which they differed very widely— 
Whiggism, Presbyterianism, and — Sir John Pringle. He said, coo> 
teously, " I shall certainly not talk on subjects which I ant told are 
disagreeable to a gentleman under whose roof I am ; especially, 1 
sliall not do so to i/our father" 

Our first day went off very smoothly. It rained, and we could 
not get out ; but my father showed Dr. John9on his library, which, 
in curious editions of the Greek and Koman classics, is, I suppose, 
not excelled by any private collection in Great Britain. My father 
had studied at Leyden, and been very intimate with the Gronovii and 
other learned men there. He was a sound scholar, and, in particular, 
had collated manuscripts and different editions of ** Anacreon,'' and 
others of the Greek lyric poets, with great care ; so that my friend 
and he had much matter for conversation, without touching on the 
fatal topics of difference. 

Dr. Johnson found here Baxter's " Anacreon," trhich he told me 
he had long inquired for in vain, and began to suspect there was no 
such book. Baxter was the keen antagonist of Barnes. His life is 
in the " Biographia Britannica." My father has written many notes 
on this book, and Dr. Johnson and I talked of having it reprinted. 

WEDNESDAf , NOVEMBER 3. 

It rained all day, and gave Dr. Johnson an impression of that in- 
commodiousness of climate in the west, of which he has taken notice 
in his ** Journey ;" but, being well accommodated, and furnished with 
variety of books, he was not dissatisfied. 

Some gentlemen of the neighbourhood came to visit my father; 

bat there was little conversation. One of them asked Dr. Johnson 

how he liked the Highlands, llie question seemed to irritate him, 

Ibr he answered, " How, sir, can you ask me what obliges me to 

infavourably of a country where I have been hospitably enter- 
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' / iained ? Who can like the Highlands ? — ^I like the inhabitantfi very 
V^ well." The gentleman asked no more questions.* 
^' Let me now make up for the present neglect by again gleaning 
* from the past. At Lord Monboddo's, after the conversation upon the 
'^ decrease of learning in England, his lordship mentioned " Hermes," 
' by Mr. Harris of Salisbury, as the work of a living author, for whom 
he had a great respect Dr. Johnson said nothing at the time, but, 
when we were in our post-chaise, he told me he thought Harris " a 
coxcomb." This he said of him, not as a man, but as an author; and 
I give his opinions of men and books faithfully, whether they agree 
Mrith my own or not I do admit, that there always appeared to me 
something of affectation in Mr. Harris's manner of vmting — some- 
thing of a habit of clothing plain thoughts in analytic and categorical 
formality; but all his vmtings are imbued with learning, and aU 
breathe that philanthropy and amiable disposition which distinguished 
him as a man.f 

At another time, during our Tour, he drew the character of a 
rapacious Highland chief with the strength of Theophrastus or la 
Bruyere, concluding with these words : '* Sir, he has no more the 
fioul of a chief, than an attorney who has twenty houses in a street 
and considers how much he can make by them." 

He this day, when we were by ourselves, observed, how common 
it was for people to talk from books — ^to retail the sentiments of others 
and not their own ; in short, to converse without any originality of 
thinking. He was pleased to say, '* You and I do not talk from 
books." 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 4. 

I was glad to have at length a very fine day, on which I could 
show Dr. Johnson the Place of my family, which he has honoured 
with so much attention in his " Journey." He is, however, mistaken 

* ** It is said that being asked how he liked his entertainment in the Highlands, he 
answered, ** The sauce to everything was the benevolence of the inhabitanU. I love 
the people better than the ooontry." {** Scots Magazine," November, 1773.)— Ed. 

t This gentleman, though devoted to the study of grammar and dialectics, was not 
so absorbed in it as to be without a sense of pleasantry, or to be offended at his 
favourite topics being treated lightly. I one day met him in the street, as I was 
hastening to the House of Lords, and told him I was sorry I could not stop, being 
rather too late to attend an appeal of the Duke of Hamilton against Douglas. " I 
thought;' said he, " th^ir contest had been over long ago." I answered, " The contest 
concerning Douglas's filiation was over long ago ; but the contest now is, who shall 
have the estate." Then, assuming the air of " an ancient sage philosopher," I pro- 
ceeded thus: '* Were I to predicate concerning him, I should say, the contest formerly 
was. What is he 7 The contest now is, What has he r—-" Bight," tepV^ 
smiling; " yon have done with quality, and have got into-qQantity.**— P 
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in thinking that the Celtic name, Atichinleck, has no relation to tb 
natural appearance of it. I believe every Celtic name of a place iriE 
be found very descriptive. Auchinleck does not signify a stony fM^ 
as he has said, but afield of flag stones ; and this place has a number 
of rocks, which abound in strata of that kind. The « sullen dimity 
of the oM castle/' as he has forcibly expressed it, delighted him ex- 
ceedingly. On one side of the rock on which its ruins stand, runs the 
river Lugar, which is here of considerable breadth, and is bordered 
by other high rocks, shaded with wood. On the other side runs a 
brook, skirted in the same manner, but on a smaller scale. I cannot 
figure a more romantic scene. 

I felt myself elated here, and expatiated to my illustrious Mentor 
on the antiquity and honourable alliances of my family, and on the 
merits of its founder, Thomas fioswcll, who was highly favoured bj 
his sovereign, James IV. of Scotland, and fell with him at the battle 
of Flodden-field ; and in the glow of what, I am sensible, will, in a 
commercial age, be considered as genealogical enthusiasm, did not 
omit to mention what I was sure my friend would not think lightly 
of — ^my relation to the royal personage, whose liberality, on his 
accession to the throne, had given him comfort and independence. 
I have, in a former page, acknowledged my pride of ancient blood, 
m which I was encouraged by Dr. Johnson.* My readers, therefore, 
will not be surprised at my having indulged it on this occasion. 

Not far from the old castle is a spot of consecrated earth, oa 
which may be traced the foundations of an ancient chapel, dedicate! 
to St. Vincent, and where in old times "was the place of graves" for 
the family. It grieves me to think that the remains of sanctity 

* Tho " ancient blood" of our anthor would haye boiled with indignation oonld he 
have foreseen that his grandson was to set aside the deed of entail attaching the 
family estate of Anchinleck to heirs male. The coirespondenoe between Johnson and 
Boswell on this subject will be foand in the ** Life of Johnson," under date of 177j. 
The deed was drawn up by Lord Auchinleck, signed, tested, and placed in publica cut' 
todia, where it remained undisturbed from the year 1777 down to the summer of 1851. 
On examination, it was found that the deed was invalid. By the law of Scotland, coo- 
firmed by numerous decisions in the Scottish and English Courts, when a word of any 
importance in a deed of entail is written on an erasure, without being authenticated 
in the testing or prohibiting clause, the effect is fatal to the object of the deed, by 
rendering it improbative. The Auchinleck deed was in this position. In the clause 
prohibiting the right of sale, the word redeemable had at first been written instead of 
irredeemable. An erasure was made, and the five letters " irred" were written on this 
erasure, and no notice of the oironmstanoe was contained in the testing clause. This 
was held by the Scottish Judges to be a fatal objection ; and Sir James Boswell, the 
proprietor, will be entitled to sell the estate or to make a new disposition of it in order 
to provide for his children, who are all daughters. Thus vanishes the succession of 
heirs male. The blunder of a copying-clerk has annulled the deed, so anxiously con- 
oooted, that was to gratify family pride, and carry down to distant generations the name 
oiBoMweU of Anohinleck 1— Eo. 
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here, which were considerable, were dragged away, and employed 
in building a part of the house of Auchinleck, of the middle age ; 
'which was the £Eunily residence, till my father erected that '* elegant 
modem mansion,'' of which Br. Johnson speaks so handsomely. Per- 
haps this chapel may one day be restored. 

Br. Johnson was pleased when 1 showed him some venerable old 
trees, under the shade of which my ancestors had walked. He ex« 
horted me to plant assiduously, as my father had done to a great 
extent. 

As I wandered with my reverend friend in the groves of Auchin- 
leck, I told him, that if I survived him, it was my intention to erect 
a monument to him here, among scenes which, in my mind, were all 
classical ; for in my youth I had appropriated to them many of the 
descriptions of the Homan poets. He could not bear to have death 
presented to him in any shape, for his constitutional melancholy made 
the king of terrors more frightful. He turned off the subject, saying, 
" Sir, I hope to see your grandchildren \" 

This forenoon he observed some cattle without horns, of which he 
has taken notice in his "Journey," and seems undecided whether 
they be of a particular race. His doubts appear to have had no 
foundation ; for my respectable neighbour, Mr. Fairlie, who, with all 
his attention to agriculture, finds time both for the classics and his 
fiiends, assures me they are a distinct species, and that, when any of 
their calves have horns, a mixture of breed can be traced. In con- 
firmation of his opinion, he pointed out to me the following passage in 
Tacitus : " Ne armentU quidem suus honor, out gloria frontis ;" (" Be 
Hor. Germ." § 5.) which he wondered had escaped Br. Johnson. 

On the front of the house of Auchinleck is this inscription : 

- - " Qaod petis, hie est ; 

Est ITlabris; animus si te non deficit sequos.*** 

It is characteristic of the founder ; hut the animus aquua is, alas ! not 
inheritable, nor the subject of devise. He always talked to me as if 
it were in a man's own power to attain it ; but Br. Johnson told me 
that he owned to him, when they were alone, his persuasion that it 
was in a great measure constitutional, or the effect of causes which do 
not depend on ourselves ; and that Horace boasts too much when he 
says, ** Mquum mi animum ipse parahoP 

• '* Anxious Chrongli seat and lands to search for rest, 
^■'^* Is but laborions idleness at best ; 

' ' In dtiert UTubra the bUii yott'U /Ind, 

If y<m pre$erve • firm tmd equal umimI."— Fbamcxi i HoBA^ 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 5. 

The reverend Mr. Dun, our parish minister, who had dined wSx 
UB yesterday, with some other company, insisted that Dr. Johnson 
and I should dine with him to-day. This gave me an opportunity to 
show my friend the road to the church, made hy my father at a great 
expence, for ahove three miles, on his own estate, through a range of 
well-enclosed farms, with a row of trees on each side of it. He called 
it the Via sacra, and was very fond of it. Dr. Johnson, though he 
held notions far distant from those of the Preshyterian clergy, yet 
could associate on good terms with them. He indeed occasipnally 
attacked them. One of them discovered a narrowness of information 
concerning the dignitaries of the Church of England, among whom 
may he found men of the greatest learning, virtue, and piety, and of 
a truly apostolic character. He talked before Dr. Johnson of fat 
bishops and drowsy deans; and, in short, seemed to believe the 
illiberal and profane scoffings of professed satirists or vulgar railen. 
Dr. Johnson -was so highly offended, that he said to him, ** Sir, yon 
know no more of our church than a Hottentot.*'— I was sorry that he 
brought this upon himselfl 

SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 6. 

I cannot be certain, whether it was on this day, or a former, that 
Dr. Johnson and my father came in collision. If I recollect right, the 
contest began while my father was showing him his collection of 
medals ; and Oliver Cromwell's coin unfortunately introduced Charles 
the First and Toryism. They became exceedingly warm and violent, 
and I was veiy much distressed by being present at such an alterca- 
tion between two men, both of whom I reverenced j yet I durst not 
interfere. It would certainly be very unbecoming in me to exhibit 
my honoured father and my respected friend as intellectual gladiators, 
for the entertainment of the public ; and therefore I suppress what 
would, I dare say, make an interesting scene in this dramatic sketch, 
— this account of the transit of Johnson over the Caledonian hemis- 
phere. 

Yet I think I may, without impropriety, mention one circum- 
stance, as an instance of my father's address. Dr. Johnson challenged 
him, as he did us all at Talisker, to point out any theological works 
of merit written by Presbyterian ministers in Scotland. My ^Either, 
whose studies did not lie much in that way, owned to me afterwards, 
that he was somewhat at a loss how to answer, but that luckily he 
recollected having read in catalogues the title of ** Durham on the 

atioDS} " upon which lie 'boVdVy md, ** Pttvy^ air^ have ;foa read 
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Mr. Durham's excellent Commentary on the Galatians ?" — " No, sir," 
said Dr. Johnson. By this lucky thought my father kept him at bay, 
and for some time enjoyed his triumph ; but his antagonist soon made 
a retort, which I forbear to mention. 

In the course of their altercation, Whiggism and Presbyterianism, 
Toryism and Episcopacy, were terribly buffetted. My worthy here- 
dits^ friend. Sir John Pringle, never having been mentioned, happily 
escaped without a bruise.* 

My father's opinion of Dr. Johnson may be conjectured &om the 
name he afterwards gave him, which was Ubsa Major. But it is not 
ti'ue, as has been reported, that it was in consequence of my saying that 
he was a constellation of genius and literature. It was a sly abrupt 
expression to one of his brethren on the bench of the Court of Session, 
in which Dr. Johnson was then standing ; but it was not said in his 
hearing. 

* Sir Walter Soott contributed to Mr. Croker, for that gentleman's edition of Bosk 
veil, some traditionary notices of this quarrel. " It ended/' he says, ** in Johnson's 
pressing upon the old judge the question, what good Cromwell, of whom he had said 
something derogatory, had ever done to his country ; when, after being much tor- 
tured. Lord Auohinleck at last spoke out : ** Ood, doctor, he gart kings ken they had 
a Uth in their neck" — " He taught kings they had a joint in their neck." We doubt 
this anecdote, which seems merely an echo of a saying by Quin, the actor, related by 
Dayies: " On a thirtieth of January, Quin said every king in Europe would rise with 
a crick in his neck." The following is more characteristic : ** There's nae hope for 
Jamie, mon," Lord Auchinleck said to a friend, *' Jamie is gaen clean gyte. What 
do you think, mon ? He's done wi' PaoU— he's off wi' the land-louping scoundrel of a 
Crorsican ; and whose tail do you think he has pinned himself to now, mon ?" Here 
the old judge summoned up a sneer of sovereign contempt. " A dominie, mon— an 
anld dominie ; he keeped a schule, and cau'd it an academy." (Croker's Boswell.) 
Among the topics to be avoided between the old laird and his visitor, BosveU might 
have included Ossian; for Lord Auchinleck seems to have been at least a partial 
believer in the authenticity of the Celtic Homer. He writes to Dr. Blair, 2nd 
October, 1764, with an account of what he considered an intrinsic proqf qf antiquity , 
"When (in Ossian) a hero finds death approaching, he calls to prepare his deer's 
horn; a passage which I did not understand for a good time after Fingal was pub- 
lished, but came then to have it explained accidentally. Tou must know that in 
Badenoch, near the church of Alves, on the highway-side, are a number of tumuli, no- 
body had ever taken notice ot these as artificial tiU Macpherson of Benchar, a very 
sensible man, under an apprehension of their being artificial, caused to cut up two of 
them, and found human bones in them, and at right angles with them a red-deer's 
horn above them. These burials plainly have been before Christianity, for the 
corpse lay in the direction of north and south, not in that of east and west; and as 
TIngal was published before any of these tumuli were opened (which you will get 
attested by Benchar and the people he employed in the works), this seems to make 
strong for the antiquity." (Highland Society's Beport, 1805.) Johnson would have 
treated this proof with ineffable contempt; but, fortunately, among the questionei 
vexaUe at Auchinleck, that of Ossian does not appear to have been broached. Lord 
Anohinleck was elevated to the bench in 1756, and died {n 1782. He had a taste for the 
olden literature of the country, and the Auchinleck Library is famous for its collection 
•f ract and TBloaUe works.— £ n. 
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SUNDAY, NOYEMBEB 7. 

My father and I went to pablic worship in our parish church, is 
which I regretted that Dr. Johnson would not join us ; for, thoogh 
we have there no form of prayer, nor magnificent solemnity, yet, ai 
God is worshipped in spirit and in truth, and the dame doctrinei 
preached as in the Church of England, my friend would certainlj 
have shown more liberality had he attended. I doubt not, however, 
but he employed his time in private to very good purpose. His uni* 
form and fervent piety was manifested on many occasions during onr 
Tour, which I have not mentioned. — His reason for not joining in 
Presbyterian worship has been recorded in a former page. 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 8. 

Notwithstanding the altercation that had passed, my father, who 
had the dignified courtesy of an old baron, was very civil to Dr. John 
son, and politely attended him to the post-chaise, which was to convey 
US to Edinburgh. 

Thus they parted. — ^They are now in another, and a higher, state 
of existence ; and as they were both worthy Christian men, I trust 
they have met in happiness. But I must observe, in justice to mj 
friend's political principles, and my own, that they have met in a 
place where there is no room for Whiggism, 

We came at night to a good inn at Hamilton. — ^I recollect no more. 

TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 9. 

I wished to have shown Dr. Johnson the Duke of Hamilton's 
house, commonly called the Palace of Hamilton, which is close by the 
town.* It is an object "^hich, having been pointed out to me as a 
splendid edifice from my earliest years, in travelling between Auchin- 
leck and Edinburgh, has still great grandeur in my imagination. My 
friend consented to stop, and view the outside of it, but could not be 
persuaded to go into it. 

We arrived this night at Edinburgh, after an absence of eighty- 
three days. For five weeks together of the tempestuous season, there 
had been no account received of us. I cannot express how happy I 
was on finding myself again at home. 

* Hamilton Palace has since been greatly extended and improved. The additions 
were begun in 1822, and continued for several years at an enormous coet. The picture 
gallery, library, and principal apartments are on the most magnificent scale, and th» 
structure altogether is one of the most gorgeous in the kingdom. The pictures are 
numerous and highly valuable, and there is a rich collsotion of cabinets and works of 
fvrtiL~-'£i>» 
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WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 10. 

Old Mr. Drummond, th^ bookselleri came to brealdast. Dr. John- 
son and he had not met for ten years. There was respect on his side 
and kindness on Br. Johnson's,* Soon afterwards, Lord Elibank came 
in, and was much pleased at seeing Dr. Johnson in Scotland. Bis 
lordship said, ** Hardly anything seemed to him more improbable.*' 
Dr. Johnson had a very high opinion of him. Speaking of him to 
me, he characterised him thus: " Lord Elibank has read a great deal. 
It is true, I can find in books all that he has read ; but he has a grea t 
d eal of what is in boo ks, proved by the test of real life. ^ — Indeed, 
there have been few men whose conversation discovered more know- 
ledge enlivened by fancy. He published several small pieces of dis- 
tinguished merit, and has left some in manuscript — in particular, an 
account of the expedition against Carthagena, in which he served as 
an officer in the army. His writings deserve to be collected. He was 
the early patron of Dr. Hobertson, the historian, and Mr. Home, the 
tragic poet ; who, when they were ministers of country parishes, lived 
near his seat. He told me, " I saw these lads had talents, and they 
were much with me." — I hope they will pay a grateful tribute to his 
memory.*]* 

The morning was chiefly taken up by Dr. Johnson's giving him 
an account of our tour. — The subject of difference in political princi- 
ples was introduced. — Johnson: ''It is much increased by opposition- 
There was a violent Whig, with whom I used to contend with great 
eagerness. After his death I felt my Toryism much abated." — I 
suppose he meant Mr. Walmsley, of Lichfield, whose character ho 
has drawn so well in his Life of Edmund Smith. 

Mr. Naime came in, and he and I accompanied Dr. Johnson to 
Edinburgh Castle, which he owned was "a great place." But I 
must mention, as a striking instance of that spirit of contradiction to 
which he had a strong propensity, when Lord Elibank was somo 
days after talking of it with the natural elation of a Scotchman, or 
of any man who is proud of a stately fortress in his own country, 

* This old friend of Johnson's died Deoember 21st, 1774. He Is styled in tho 
newspapers of the day, ** William Drommond, Esq., of Callendar, bookseller in Edin- 
burgh."— Ed. 

+ Lord Elibank seems to haye been the most assidnons of the Edinburgh Uterati 
and public men in conciliating the fayour of Johnson. He was also the most success- 
ful in his efforts ; and we cannot forbear regretting that he did not liye to read the 
result in the complimentary pages of Boswell. His lordship died August 3rd, 1778 
aged seyenty-six. He was a man of wit, leamiB*' tts ; had studied law 

•ad senred in the army, and was a flrtt-rati "^ has since been 

ascertained that EUbaiik was in oorrespo**' i Pretender, bat: 

he escaped detection, tnd afterrarda |taDis>ft.'— ILc^x 
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Dr. Johnson afifected to despise it, observing that, " it would makei 
good prison in England." 

Lest it should be supposed that I have suppressed one of his sallks 
against my country, it may not be improper here to correct a mif- 
taJcen account that has been circulated, as to liis conversation thii 
day. It has been said, that being desired to attend to the noble 
prospect from the Castle-hill, he replied, ** Sir, the noblest prospect 
that a Scotchman ever sees, is the high road that leads him to 
London." — This lively sarcasm was thrown out at a tavern in London, 
in my presence, many years before. 

We had with us to-day at dinner, at my house, the Lady Dowager 
Colvill, and Lady Anne Erskine, sisters of the Earl of Kelly ; the 
Honourable Archibald Erskine, who has now succeeded to that title; 
Lord Elibank ; the Reverend Dr. Blair ; Mr. Tytler, the acute vindi- 
cator of Mary Queen of Scots, and some other friends. * 

Fmgal being talked of. Dr. Johnson, who used to boast that he 
hadt from the first, resisted both Ossian and the Giants of Patagonia, 
averred his positive disbelief of its authenticity. Lord Elibank said, 
'< I am sure it is not Macpherson's. Mr. Johnson, I keep company a 
great deal with you; it is known I do. I may borrovr from yea 
better things than I can say myself, and give them as my own ; butj 
if I should, every body will know whose they are." — ^The Doctor was 
not softened by this compliment. He denied merit to Fingal, sup- 
posing it to be the production of a man who has had the advantages 
that the present age affords ; and said, " nothing is more easy than 
to write enough in that style if once you begin." t On© gentleman 
in company expressing his opinion, ''that Fingal was certainly 
genuine, for that he had heard a great part of it repeated in the 
original," Dr. Johnson indignantly asked him whether he under- 
stood the original ; to which an answer being given in the negative, 
"Why then," said Dr. Johnson, "we see to what this testimony 
comes : — ^thus it is." 

I mention this as a remarkable proof how liable the mind of man 
la to credulity, when not guarded by such strict examination as that 
which Dr. Johnson habitually practised. The talents and integrity 

* Mr. Tytler was an excellent Scottish antiqaary, and did mnoh to illustrate tbe | 
history, poetry, and mnsic of his native country. He died in 1798, aged eighty-five. Hii 
■on inherited his taste and talents, and was a Scottish Judge under the title of Lord 
Woodhonselee. He died in 1813, aged sixty-six. Lord Woodhouselee had a son, who 
augmented the literary honours of the family— the late Patrick Fraser Tytler, Esq., 
Matbor of the ** History of BooUand."— £i>. 

1 1 desire not to be undenttood «k« «ktsttt«Vn^ eviAVr«\)i 'wVCii.V^ift Q^\aitfsQ& <A \Sx.Iotaii- 
tOD, which I relate without any temaxY. TVi« mtai NxDi\a&Q;ii%^\k.v«vt«t^^l'^^¥a^ 
bfltluir* been published eoiilixmthiao'baerf«&ou\si%«oui&^«tsX^«^««t«^«^ 
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of the gentleman who made the remark are miqnestionable ; yet, had 
not Dr. Johnson made him advert to the considcrationi that he who 
does not understand a language, cannot know that something which 
is recited to him is in that language, he might have believed, and 
reported to this hour, that he had ** heard a great part of Fingal 
repeated in the original." 

For the satisfaction of those on the north of the Tweed, who may 
think Dr. Johnson's account of Caledonian credulity and inaccuracy 
too strong, it is but fair to add, that he admitted the same kind of 
ready belief might be found in his own country. " He would under- 
take," he said, ** to write an epic poem on the story of Hobin Hood, 
and half England, to whom the names and places he should mention 
in it are familiar, would believe and declare they had heard it from 
their earliest years." 

One of his objections to the authenticity of ** Fingal," during the 
conversation at Ulinish, is omitted in my Journal, but I perfectly 
recollect it. ** Why is not the original deposited in some public • 
library, instead of ^diibiting attestations of its existence ? Suppose 
there were a question in a court of justice, whether a man be dead or 
alive : You aver he is alive, and you bring fifty witnesses to swear it: 
I answer, * Why do you not produce the man ?'" This is an argument 
founded upon one of the first principles of the law of evidence, which 
Gilbert would have held to be irrefragable. 

I do not think it incumbent on me to give any precise decided 
opinion upon this question, as to which I believe more than some 
and less than others. The subject appears now to have become very 
uninteresting to the public. That " Fingal" is not, from beginning to 
end, a translation from the Gaelic, but that some passages have been 
supplied by the editor to connect the whole, I have heard admitted 
by very warm advocates for its authenticity. If this be the case, why 
are not these distinctly ascertained? Antiquaries, and admirers of 
the work, may complain, that they are in a situation similar to that 
of the unhappy gentleman whose wife informed him, on her death- 
bed, that one of their reputed children was not his ; and, when he 
eagerly begged her to declare which of them it was, she answered, 
« That you shall never know ;" and expired, leaving him in irreme- 
diable doubt as to them all. 

I beg leave now to say something upon second sight, of which I 
have related two instances, as they impressed my mind at the time. 
I own, I returned from the Hebrides with a considerable degree of 
faith in the many stories of that kind which I Jieard with a too easy 
acquiescence without any close examinatioii ol V5ckft cs\^«aR»N'^''Q^ 
nnce that time, my belief in those atorieaYiaa^ieevLTCLU^!^^^^^^^ 
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reflecting on the careless inaccuracy of narrative in common mattexa; 
from wliich we may certainly conclude that there may be the same 
in what is more extn^ordinary. It is hut just, however, to add, that 
the helief in second sight is not peculiar to the Highlands and Isles. 

Some years after our tour, a cause was tried in the Court of 
Session, where the principal fact to he ascertained was, whether a 
ship-master, who used to frequent the Western Highlands and Isles, 
was drowned in one particular year or in the year after. A great 
numher of witnesses from those parts were examined on each side, 
and swore directly contrary to each other upon this simple question. 
One of them, a very respectahle chieftain, who told me a story of 
second sight which I have not mentioned, hut which I too implicitly 
believed, had in this case, previous to this public examination, not 
only said, but attested imder his hand, that he had seen the ship- 
master in the year subsequent to that in which the court was finally 
satisfied he was drowned. When interrogated with the strictness of 
judicial inquiry, and under the awe of an oath, he recollected himself 
better, and retracted what he had formerly asserted, apologising for 
his inaccuracy by telling the judges, ** A man will sat/ what he will 
not swear" By many he was much censured, and it was maintained 
that every gentleman would be as attentive to truth without the 
sanction of an oath as with it. Dr. Johnson, though he himself was 
distinguished at all times by a scrupulous adherence to truth, contro- 
verted this proposition; and as a proof that this was not, though it 
ought to be, the case, urged the very different decisions of elections 
under Mr. Grenville's Act from those formerly made. «* Gentlemen 
will not pronounce upon oath what they would have said and voted 
in the house, without that sanction." 

However difficult it may be for men who believe in preternatural 
communications, in modern times, to satisfy those who are of a diffe- 
rent opinion, thoy may easily refute the doctrine of their opponents, 
who impute a belief in second sight to superstition. To entertain a 
visionary notion that one sees a distant or future event may be called 
superstition, but the correspondence of the fact or event with such an 
impression on the fancy, though certainly very wonderful, if proved, 
has no more connection with superstition than magnetism or electricity. 

After dinner, various topics were discussed ; but I recollect only 
one particular. Dr. Johnson compared the different talents of Garrick 
and Foote as companions; and gave Garrick greatly the preference for 
elegance, though he allowed Foote extraordinary powers of entertain- 
ment. He said, ** Garrick is restrained by some principle, but Foote 
Juu the advantage of an un^mitjed x^xi^e. C^^xnjc^ W^ «Qme delicacy 
1/mling} it is possible to -put \i\tci wv\.\ ^wixa^:^ ^^\.'Oaa\jfcNXsst^ 
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him ; but Foote is tke most incompressible fellow that I ever knew: 
when you have driven him into a corner, and think you are sure of 
him, he runs through between your legs, or jumps over your head, 
and makes his escape." 

Dr. Erskine and Mr. Kobert Walker, two very respectable 
ministers of Edinburgh, supped with us, as did the Keverend 
Dr. Webster.* The conversation turned on the Moravian missions, 
and on the Methodists. Dr. Johnson observed in general, that mis- 
sionaries were too sanguine in their accounts of their success among 
savages, and that much of what they tell is not to be believed. Ho 
owned that the Methodists had done good — ^had spread religious im- 
pressions among the vulgar part of mankind ; but, he said, they had 
great bitterness against other Christians, and that he never could get 
a Methodist to explain in what he excelled others; that it always 
ended in the indispensable necessity of hearing one of their preachers. 

THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 11. 

Principal Kobertson came to us as we sat at breakfast He 
advanced to Dr. Johnson, repeating a line of Virgil, which I forget. 
I suppose, either 

" Post varios casus, per tot discrimina rernm/'f 

or, 

** — multum ille et terris jactatus, et alto."t 

Every body had accosted us with some studied compliment on our 
return. Dr. Johnson said, " I am really ashamed of the congratula- 
tions which we receive. We are addressed as if we had made a voyage 
to Nova Zembla, and suffered five persecutions in Japan.'' And he 
afterwards remarked, that, ** to see a man come up with a formal air 
and a Latin line, when we had no fatigue and no danger, was pro- 
voking.** I told him he was not sensible of the danger, having lain 
under cover in the boat during the storm ; he was Like the chicken, 
that hides its head under its wing and then thinks itself safe. 

* The two most eminent literary divines in Edinbargh, Robertson and Blair, held 
oollegiate charges, and had for' colleagues men directly opposed to them in views of 
Chnrch polity and strict Calvinistic doctrine. Dr. John Erskine (born 1721, died 1803) 
was the colleague of Dr. Robertson in the Old Oreyfriars. Dr. Robert Walker (bom 
1716, died 1783) was the colleague of Dr. Blair in the High Church. Both were able, 
excellent men, and more popular as preachers with the ordinary class of church goers 
than their illustrious assodates. It was remarked, however, that though the two 
evangelical divines excelled in what Micah Balwhidder, in Oalt's novel, -called " kirk- 
filling eloquence," their literary colleagues, from their hearers being chiefly of the 
higher classes, were more successful in drawing money to the collections made at the 
^ureh doors. In" Guy Mannering" will be found sketches of Erskine and Walker.— En. 
t " Through various hazards and events we move." 
t ** Long labours both by sea and land.'hA'VKffQr— l>^:n>'«»« 
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Lord Elibank came to us, as did Sir William Forbes. The rash 
attempt in 1745 being mentioned, I observed, that it would make a 
fine piece of history. Br. Johnson said it would* Lord Elibank 
doubted whether any man of this age could give it impartially.— 
Johnson : ** A man, by talking with those of different sides, who were 
actors in it, and putting down all that he hears, may in time oolleet 
the materials of a good narrative. You are to consider, all history 
was at first oral. I suppose Voltaire was fifty years in collecting his 
** Louis XIV.'' which he did in the way that I am proposing. — ^Robert- 
son : " He did so. He lived much with all the great people who 
were concerned in that reign, and heard them talk of every thing; 
and then either took Mr. Boswell's way, of writing down what he 
heard, or, which is as good, preserved it in his memory ; for he has a 
wonderful memory." — ^With the leave, however, of this elegant his- 
torian, no man's memory can preserve facts or sayings with such 
fidelity as may be done by writing them down when they are recent. 
— ^Dr. Robertson said, ** it was now full time to make such a collection 
as Br. Johnson suggested ; for many of the people who were then in 
arms, were dropping off; and both Whigs and Jacobites were now 
come to talk with moderation." — Lord Elibank said to him^ " Mr. 
Robertson, the first thing that gave me a high opinion of you, was 
your saying in the Select Society,* while parties ran high, soon after 
the year 1745, that you did not think worse of a man's moral character 
for his having been in rebellion. This was venturing to utter a liberal 
«entiment, while both sides had a detestation of each other." 

Dr. Johnson observed, that being in rebellion from a notion of 
another's right, was not connected with depravity ; and that we had 
this proof of it, that all mankind applauded the pardoning of rebels; 
which they would not do in the case of robbers and murderers. He 
said, with a smile, that ** he wondered that the phrase of unnatural 
rebellion should be so much used, for that all rebellion was natural 
to man. 



As I kept no Journal of any thing that passed after tjiis morning, 
I shall, from memory, group together this and the other days, till that 

* A Booiety for debate in Edinburgh, consisting of the most eminent men.— Bot 

WSLL. 

[Established in 1754 by Allan Bamsay, the painter, son of the Scottish poet. An 
account of the " Select Society/' drawn np by Dr. Carlyle, is giyen in the Appendix to 
Dngald Stewart's " Life of Dr. Bobertson," the historian, who was one of its most oon- 
■picaons members. The society became so fashionable that in 1769 it numbered 130 
members, including all the literati of Edinburgh and its neighbourhood, and many of 
the gentry, who, though few of them took any share in the debates, thought themselTce 
■Dwell entertained and instructed that they gave punctual attendance.— Eo.] 
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on which Dr. Johnson departed for London. They were in all nine 
days; on which he dined at Lady Col villus, LordHailes's, Sir Adolphns 
Oughton's, Sir Alexander Dick's, Principal Robertson's, Mr. Mac- 
laurin's, and thrice at Lord Eiibank's seat in the country, where we 
also passed two nights. He supped at the Honourable Alexander 
Gordon's, now one of our judges, by the title of Lord Rockville ; at 
Mr. Naime's, now also one of our judges, by the title of Lord Dun- 
sinnan ; at Dr. Blair's, and Mr. Ty tier's; and at my house thrice, one 
evening with a numerous company, chiefly gentlemen of the law ; 
another with Mr. Menzies of Culdares, and Lord Monboddo, who 
disengaged himself on purpose to meet him; and the evening on 
which we returned from Lord Elibank's, he supped with my wife and 
me by ourselves. 

He breakfasted at Dr. Webster's, at old Mr. Drummond's, and at 
Dr. Blacklock's ; and spent one forenoon at my imcle Dr. Boswell's, 
who shewed him his curious museum ; and, as he was an elegant 
scholar, and a physician bred in the school of Boerhaave, Dr. Johnson 
was pleased with his company. 

On the mornings when he breakfasted at my house, he had, from 
ten o'clock till one or two, a constant levee of various persons, of 
very di£ferent characters and descriptions. I could not attend him, 
being obliged to be in the Court of Session ; but my wife was so good 
as to devote the greater part of the morning to the endless task of 
pouring out tea for my friend and his visitors. 

Such was the disposition of his time at Edinburgh. He said one 
evening to me, in a fit of languor, " Sir, we have been harassed by 
invitations." I acquiesced. "Ay, sir, he replied; but how much 
worse would it have been, if we had been neglected P" 

From what has been recorded in this Journal, it may well be sup- 
posed that a variety of admirable conversation has been lost, by my 
neglect to preserve it. — I shall endeavour to recollect some of it, as 
well as I can. At Lady Colvill's, to whom I am proud to introduce 
any stranger of eminence, that he may see what dignity and grace is 
to be foxmd in Scotland, an officer observed, that he had heard Lord 
Mansfield was not a great English lawyer. — Johnson : " Why, sir, 
supposing Lord Mansfield not to have the splendid talents which he 
possesses, he must be a great English lawyer, from having been so 
long at the bar, and having passed through so many of the great 
offices of the law. Sir, you may as well maintain that a carrier, who 
has driven a packhorse between Edinburgh and Berwick for thirty 
years, does not know the road, as that Lord Mansfield does not know 
the law of England." 

At Mr. Naime's, he drew the character of Richardson, the author 



1 
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of ** Clarissa,'' with a strong yet delicate pencil. I lament much that I 
have not preserved it : I only remember that he expressed a high 
opinion of his talents and virtues ; but observed, that *' his perpetual 
study was to ward off petty inconveniences, and procure petty plea- 
sures ; that his love of continual superiority was such, that he took 
care to be always surrounded by women, who listened to him im- 
plicitly, and did not venture to controvert his opinions ; and that hiB 
desire of distinction was so great, that he used to give large vails 
to the Speaker Onslow's servants, that they might treat him with 
respect." 

On the same evening, he would not allow that the private life of 
a judge in England, was required to be so strictly decorous as I sup- 
posed. " Why then, sir, (said I), according to your account, an 
English judge may just live like a gentleman." — Johnson : " Yes, 
sir ; if he can.*' 

At Mr. Tytler's, I happened to tell that one evening, a great many 
3'ear8 ago, when Dr. Hugh Blair and I were sitting together in the 
pit of Drury-lane play-house, in a wild freak of youthful extra- 
vagance, I entertained the audience prodigiously^ by imitating the 
lowing of a cow. A little while after I had told this story, I differed 
from Dr. Johnson, I suppose too confidently, upon some point, which 
I now forget. He did not spare me. " Nay, sir, (said he), if you 
cannot talk better as a man, I'd have you bellow like a cow."* 

At Dr. Webster's, he said, that he believed hardly any man died 
without affectation. This remark appears to me to be weli founded, 
and will account for many of the celebrated death-bed sayings which 
are recorded. 

On one of the evenings at my house, when he told that Lord 
Lovat boasted to an English nobleman, that though he had not his 
wealth, he had two thousand men whom he could at any time call 
into the field, the Honourable Alexander Gordon observed, that those 
two thousand men brought him to the block, f " True, sir," said Dr. 
Johnson, *< but you may just as well argue, concerning a man who 

* At I have been Borapnlonsly exact in relating anecdotes concerning other per- 
sons, I shall not withhold any part of this story, however ludicrous. I was so sacoes»- 
fal in this boyish frolic that the aniversal cry of the galleries was, " Encore the cow '. 
encore the cow !" In the pride of my heart, I attempted imitations of some other 
animals, bnt with very inferior efiSsct My reverend friend, anxions for my fame, with 
an air of the ntmdst gravity and earnestness addressed me thas : ** My dear air, I 
would confine myself to the cow." — Boswbll. 

f This was one of Lord Lovat's usual boasting declarations respecting his cltn. 
In 1724 Marshal Wade estimated the Erasers at 800. Mr. James Ferguson, the astro- 
nomer, visited Lord Lovat at Castle Downie, his lordship's seat in Itfvemess-sbire, 
about 1740, and he says that 400 persons were kennelled in the lower apartments of the 
tower-like straotare, the floors being covered with straw. " Of those wretched 
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[las fallen oyer a precipice to which he has walked too near, ' His 
two legs brought him to that ; ' — is he not the better for having two 
Ifigs?" 

At Br. Blair's I left him, in order to attend a consultation, daring 
which he and his amiable host were by themselves. I retamed to 
supper, at which were Principal Robertson, Mr. Naime, and some 
other gentlemen. Br. Robertson and Br. Blair, I remember, talked 
well upon subordination and government ; and, as mj friend and I 
were walking home, he said to me, " Sir, these two doctors are good 
men, and wise men." — ^I begged of Br. Blair to recollect what he 
could of the long conversation that passed between Br. Johnson 
and him alone this evening, and he obligingly wrote to me as 
follows : — 

ITarch 3, 1786. 
Deab Sin — Aa so many yean have intervened, since 1 chanced to have that oon- 
▼eraation with Dr. Johnson in my house, to vrhich yon refer, I have forgotten most of 
what then passed, but remember that I was both instructed and entertained by it. 
Among other subjects, the discourse happened to tnm on modem Latin poets, the Dr. 
expressed a very favourable opinion of Buchanan, and instantly repeated, from begin- 
ning to end, an ode of his, intituled ' Calends Maise* (the eleventh in his ' Miscd- 
laneorum Liber'), beginning with these words, 'Salvete sacris deliciis sacrsB,* with 
which I had formerly been unacquainted ; but upon perusing it, the praise which he 
bestowed upon it, as one of the happiest of Buchanan's poetical compositions, ap- 
peared to me very just. He also repeated to me a Latm ode he had composed in one 
of the western islands, from which he had lately returned. We had much discourse 
concerning his excursion to those islands, with which he expressed himself as having 
been highly pleased ; talked in a favourable manner of the hospitality of the inhabi- 
tants; and particularly spoke much of his happiness in having you for his companion ; 
and said, that the longer he knew you, he loved and esteemed you the more. TUv 
conversation passed in the interval between tea and supper, when we were by our- 
selves. You, and the rest of the company who were with us at supper, have often 
taken notice that he was uncommonly bland and gay that evening, and gave much 
pleasure to all who were present. This is all that I can recollect distinctly of that 
long conversation. Yours sincerely, . 

Hugh Blauu 



dependants he (Mr. Fergnson) haa seen, in oonsoqnenee of the then existing right of 
heritable jnrisdioti An, three or four, and sometimes half-a-dozen, hnng up by the heela 
for huors, on the few trees ronnd the mansion.''— (King's" Mnnimenta Autiqna.") In 
1745 Lovat wrote to the Lord Advocate as follows :— " My elan and I have been so 
ueglected these many years past, that I have not twelve stand of arms in my country 
though, I thank God, I could bring 1,200 good men to the field for the King's service 
if I had arms and other aooontrements for them." The Lord Advocate was too wise 
to intmst arms with the wily old chief, who was then in treaty with the Juoobite 
leaders. The Master of Loyat Joined Prince Charles in January 1746 with 600 of hia 
Ikther's vassals. Of Simon Lord Loyat, who, as Sir Walter Scott remarks, united in 
miniature the arts of a Maohiavel with the tyranny of a Cassar Borgia, an interesUng 
life has been written (1847) by Mr. J. Hill Bnrton, Advocate.— En. 
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At Lord Hailes's, we speDt a most agreeable day ; bat again 1 
nmst lament that I was so indolent as to let almost all that pasKd 
evaporate into oblivion. Dr. Johnson observed there, that '*it if 
wonderful how ignorant many officers of the army are, consideriog 
how much leisore they have for study, and the acquisition of know- 
ledge." I hope he was mistaken ; for he maintained that many of 
them were ignorant of things belonging immediately to their own 
profession ; ** for instance, many cannot tell how £(ir a musket will 
carry a bullet ; ** in proof of which, I suppose, he mentioned some 
particular person, for Lord Hailes, from whom I solicited what he 
could recollect of that day, writes to me as follows : 

<* As to Br. Johnson's observations about the ignorance of officers, 
in the length that a musket will carry, my brother. Colonel Daliymple, 
was present, and he thought that the doctor was either mistaken, by 
putting the question wrong, or that he had conversed on the subject 
with some person out of service. 

** Was it upon that occasion that he expressed no curiosity to see 
the room at Dumfermline, where Charles L was bom? *I know 
that he was bom,' said he, * no matter where.' Did he envy us the 
birth-place of the king ? " • 

Near the end of his ** Joumey," Dr. Johnson has given liberal 
praise to Mr. Braidwood's academy for the deaf and dumb. When 
he visited it, a circumstance occurred which was truly characteristical 
of our great lexicographer. " Pray," said he, " can they pronounce 
any lontjf words ? " Mr. Braidwood informed him they could. Upon 
which Dr. Johnson wrote one of his sesquipedalia verba, which was 
pronounced by the scholars, and he was satisfied. My readers may 
perhaps wish to know what the word was j but I cannot gratify 
their curiosity. Mr. Braidwood told me, it remained long in his 
school, but had been lost before I made my inquiry. * 

Dr. Johnson one day visited the Court of Session. He thought 
the mode of pleading there too vehement, and too much addressed to 
the passions of the judges. " This," said he, " is not the Areopagus." 

At old Mr. Drummond's, Sir John Dalrymple quaintly said, the 
two noblest animals in the world were a Scotch Highlander and an 
English sailor. " Why, sir," said Dr. Johnson, " 1 shall say nothing 

* One of the heat critics of oar age " does not wish to prevent the sdmirers of the 
incorrect and nerveless style which generally prevailed for a century before Dr. John- 
son's energetic writings were known, from enjoying the laugh that this story may 
produce, in which he is very ready to join them." He, however, requests me to 
observe that, "my friend very properly chose a long word on this occasion, not, it is 
s^M'WAd. from any predileoUon for polysyllables (though he certainly had a due 
** them), bat in order to putitllT. l^T&\diNtQodL% ikV\ \a \2si« tAx^ntAat test, and to 
moj of his initraotVou \>7 lbh« mo%v ^VS&t^x^x. «x«tNioT\ <A ^^ia qwsoa «ji\^ 

lOSWBLL. 
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as to the Scotch Highlander ; but as to the English sailor. I cannot 
a^ree with you." Sir John said, he was generous in giving away 
his money. — Johnson : " Sir, he throws away his money, without 

^ thought, and without merit. I do not call a tree generous, that sheds 
its fruit at eyery breeze." Sir John having afiEected to complain of 

i the attacks made upon his *' Memoirs," Br. Johnson said, " Nay, sir, 

- do not complain. It is advantageous to an author that his book 
should be attacked as well as praised. Fame is a shuttlecock. If it 
be struck only at one end of the room, it will soon fall to the ground. 

I To keep it up, it must be struck at both ends." Often have I reflected 
on this since ; and, instead of being angry at many of those who 

\ have written against me, have smiled to tbink that they were unin- 

J tentionally subservient to my fame, by using a battledoor to make 

I me virum voUtareper ora. 

I At Sir Alexander Dick's, from that absence of mind to which 

every man is at times subject, I told, in a blundering manner, Lady 
Eglintoime's complimentary adoption of Dr. Johnson as her son ; for 
I imfortunately stated that her ladyship adopted him as her son, in 
consequence of her having been married the year after he was bom. 
Dr. Johnson instantly corrected me. " Sir, do n't you perceive that 
you are defeuning the coimtess ? For, supposing me to be her son, 
and that she was not married till the year after my birth, I must haye 
been her natural son." A yoxmg lady of quality, who was present, 
very handsomely said, *< Might not the son have justified the fault ?" 
— ^My friend was much flattered by this compliment, which he never 
forgot. When in more than ordinary spirits, and talking of his jour- 
ney in Scotland, he has called to me, " Boswell, what was it that the 
young lady of quaUty said of me at Sir Alexander Dick's P " Nobody 
will doubt that I was happy in repeating it. 

My illustrious friend, being now desirous to be again^_ tiie great i^^^^ 
t hejEitre of life an d animated exertion , took a place in the coach, which 
was to set our lor London on Monday the 22nd of November. Sir 
John Dalrymple pressed him to come on the Saturday before, to his 
house at Cranston, which being twelve miles from Edinburgh, upon 
the middle road to Newcastle, (Dr. Johnson had come to Edinburgh 
by Berwick, and along the naked coast,) it would make his journey 
easier, as the coach would take him up at a more seasonable hour 
than that at which it sets out. Sir John, I perceived, was ambitions 
of having such a guest ; but, as I was well assured, that at this veiy 
time he had joined with some of his prejudiced countrymen in railing 
at Dr. Johnson, and had said, *< He wondered how any gentleman of 
Scotland could keejp company with him" l\ho\x^\.\L^ ^i^t!L<;3k\.^s«Ksr%^ 
the honour; yet, aa it might be a conTexdeiifie ViTix.'iOMaiaii.^^ 'tfsc^- 
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trived that he should accept the inTitation, and engaged to ooDdMt' 
kiiiL. I resolTed that, on our way to Sir John's, we should make i 
little circuit by Roslin Castle and Hawthomden, and wished to xt 
out soon after break&st ; but young Mr. I^tler came to show Dr. 
Johnson some essays which he had written ; and my great finend, 
who was exceedingly obliging when thus consulted, was detained ao 
long, that it was, I believe, one o'clock before we got into our port- 
chaise. I found that we should be too late for dinner at Sir Jolm 
Dalrymple's, to which we were engaged; but I would by no means 
lose the pleasure of seeing my friend at Hawthomden, — of seeiojr 
Sam Johnson at the very spot where Ben Jonson visited the kazned 
and poetical Drummond.* 

We surveyed Koslin Castle, the romantio scene around it^ and the 
beautiful Gothic chapel, and dined and drank tea at the inn ; after 
which we proceeded to Hawthomden, and viewed the caves ; and I 
all the while had Hare Ben in my mind, and was pleased to think 
that this place was now visited by another celebrated wit of England^ 
By tlus time " the waning night was growing old," and we were 
yet several miles from Sir John Dalrymple's. Dr. Johnson did not 
seem much troubled at our having treated the baronet with so Kttle 
attention to politeness; but when I talked of the grievous disapjxunt- 
ment it must have been to him that we did not come to ihe feast that 
he had prepared for us, (for he told us he had killed a seven-year old 
sheep on purpose,) my friend got into a merry mood, and jocularly 
said, '* I dare say, sir, he has been very sadly distressed : Nay, we do 
not know but the consequence may have been fatal. Let me try to 
describe his situation in his own historical style. I have as good a 
right to make him think and talk, as he has to tell us how people 
tliought and talked a hundred years ago, of which he has no evidence. 
All history, so far as it is not supported by contemporary evidence, is 
romance.— Stay now. Let us consider ! " — He then (heartily laughing 
all the while) proceeded in his imitation, I am sure to the following 

* The Tisit so finely alladedto by Collins :— 

" Then will I dress once more the faded bower, 
Where Jonson sat in Dnunmond's classic shade." 

" Rare Ben" visited Scotland in the summer of 1618. He was then in his forty-fifth 
year, and was gross and heavy in person ('* my mountain belly and my rooky face") yet 
he performed the long journey on foot. He had written an account of his journey, a 
poem, *' with all the adventures," but the manuscript was destroyed, along with several 
other papers, by an accidental fire. This misfortune led the poet to pour out a 
rhyming execration upon Vulcan, in which all his readers will cordially join. Drum- 
mond states that Jonson had an intention of writing '* a fisher or pastoral play, and set 
the stage of it in the Lomond lake." Also, " He is to write his foot-pilgrimage hither, 
and to coll it a Discovery. In a poem he calleth Edinburgh— 

' The heart of Scotland. Britain's other eye. "—Ed. 
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effect, though now, at the distance of ahnost twelye years, I cannot 
pretend to recollect all the precise words : 

" Dinner being ready, he wondered that his guests were not yet 
come. His wonder was soon succeeded by impatience. He walked 
about the room in anxious agitation; sometimes he looked at his 
-watch, sometimes he looked out of the window with an eager gaze of 
expectation, and revolved in his mind the various accidents of human 
life. His family beheld him with mute concern. * Surely (said he, 
-with a sigh), they will not fail me.* — The mind of man can bear a 
certain pressure ; but there is a point when it can bear no more. A 
rope was in his view, and he died a Homan death.'' * 

It was very late before we reached the seat of Sir John Balrymple, 
who, certainly with some reason, was not in very good humour. Om* 
conversation was not brilliant. We supped, and went to bed in an- 
cient rooms, which would have better suited the climate of Italy in 
summer, than that of Scotland in the month of November.f 

I recollect no conversation of the next day, worth preserving, 
except one saying of Dr. Johnson, which will be a valuable text for 
many decent old dawagers, and other good company, in various circles 
to descant upon. — ^He said, ** I am sorry I have not learnt to play at 
cards. It is very useful in life : it generates kindness, and consoli- 
dates society." — ^He certainly could not mean deep play. 

My friend and I thought we should be more comfortable at the 
inn at Blackshields, two miles farther on. We therefore went thither 
in the evening, and he was very entertaining; but I have preserved 
nothing but the pleasing remembrance, and his verses on George the 
Second and Gibber, and his epitaph on Pamell, which he was then 
so good as to dictate to me. We breakfasted together next morning, 
and then the coach came and took him up. He had, as one of his 
compamons in it as far as Newcastle, the worthy and ingenious Dr. 
Hope, botanical professor at Edinburgh. Both Dr. Johnson and he 

* "EHez was at that time confined to the tame chamber of the Tower from which 
his father, Lord Capel, had been led to death, and in which hie wife's grandfather had 
inflicted a Toltmiarir death apon himself; When he saw his friend carried to what he 
reckoned certain &te, their common enemies enjoying the spectacle, and reflected 
thai It was he who had forced Lord Howard npon the confidence of Rnssel, he 
r««tired. and, by a Roman death, pat an end to his misery." (Dahrmple's ** Memoirs 
of Great Britain and Ireland," toL i. p. 36.)— Bos well 

f Johnson, when at Sir James Colqnhomi's, claimed for himself the character of a 
'* very polite man ;" and Boswell added his testimony to the same effect. Sir John 
Balrymple wonld not have countersigned the statement The conduct of the tra> 
tellers towards the learned baronet was certainly uncivil and contemptuous. There 
was also great indelicacy, to say the least of it, in Boswell's publif*hing the aboTe 
daring Sir John's life-time. The baronet became a Baron ef Exchequer in Scotland, 
and died in 1810, aged eighty-four years.— Ed. 
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used to speak of their good fortune in thus accidentally meeting; fir 
they had much instructive conversation, which is always a most valit 
ahle enjoyment, and, when found where it is not expected, is peculiadj 
relished. 

I have now completed my account of our Tour to the Hebridei 
I have brought Dr. Johnson down to Scotland, and seen him into die 
coach which in a few hours carried him back into England. He said 
to me often, that the time he spent in this Tour was the pleasantest 
part of his life, and asked me if I would lose the recollection of it for 
five hundred pounds. I answered I would not ; and he applauded 
my setting such a value on an accession of new images in my mind. 

Had it not been for me, I am persuaded Dr. Johnson never would 
have undertaken such a journey ; and I must be allowed to assume 
some merit, from having been the cause that our language has been 
enriched vnth such a book as that which he published on his return^ 
a book which I never read but with the utmost admiration, as I had 
such opportunities of knowing from what very meagre materials it 
was composed. 

But my praise may be supposed partial; and therefore I shaU 
insert two testimonies, not liable to that objection, both written by 
gentlemen of Scotland, to whose opinions I am confident the highest 
respect will be paid — ^Lord Hailes, and Mr. Dempster. 

TO JAMES B03WELL, ESQ. 

"NewhaiUs, eth Feb, 1776. 

" Sir — I have received much pleasure and much instruction from perusing *'Tlie 
Jonmey " to the Hebrides. 

'* I admire the elegance and variety of description, and the lively picture of men and 
manners. I always approve of the moral, often of the political reflections. I love the 
benevolence of the anthor. 

** They who search for faults may possibly find them in this, as well as in eveiy 
other work of literature. 

" For example, the friends of the old family say that Ihe sera of planting is placed too 
late, at the Union of the two kingdoms. I am known to be no friend of the old 
family, yet I wonld place the sera of planting at the Eestoration, after the murder of 
Charles I. had been expiated in the anarchy which succeeded it. 

"Before the Eestoration few trees were planted, unless by the monastic drones; 
their successors (and worthy patriots they were) the barons, first cut down the trees 
and then sold the estates. The gentleman at St. Andrews, who said that there were 
but two trees in Fife, ought to have added, that the elms of Balmerino vreie sold 
within these twenty years to make pumps for the fire-engines. 

" In J. Major de Getti$ Seotorum, L. i. C. 2, last edition, there is a singular 
passage: — 

** * Davidi Cranstoneo conterraneo, dum de primft theologise licentiA foret, duo ei 
consocii et familiares, et mei cum eo in artibus auditores, scilicet Jacobus Almaia 
Senonensis, et Fetrus BmzoellensisL Pssedioatoris ordinis, in Sorbosss curi& die Sor* 
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lonico oominilitonibns snis pnblice objecenut, g[uod jpane avenaeeo pleheii 8eot%^ 
%sat a quodam Telififioso intellexerant, vescehantur, ut virum, qumn eholerieum 
mwerant, houestia aaUbua tentare»t, ^i hoc iw/Uiari tiunquam jpairiot dedeouB 

** Pray introduce our countryman Mr. Licentiate David Cranston, to the acquaint- 
;inre of Mr. Johnson. The syllogism seems to have been this : — ^They who feed on 
Mtmeol are barbarians ; bat the Scots feed on oatmeal ; ergo. — ^The licentiate deniei 
^he minor, — I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 

** Dav. Dalrymple.** 

to james boswell, esq., esutburoh. 

** J^wmichen, 16th Vtibruary, 1775. 

" Mt Dear Boswell, — ^1 cannot omit a moment to return you my best thanks for 
.10 mtertainment yon have famished me, my family, and gnests, by the perusal of Dr. 
Johnson's ' Journey to the Western Islands* — and now for my sentiments of it. 1 
was well entertained. His descriptions are accurate and Tivid. He carried me on the 
Ibnr along with him. 1 am pleased with the justice he has done to your humour and 
vivacity. * The noise of the wind being all its own,' is a hon mot, that it would have 
oeen a pity to have omitted, and a robbery not to have ascribed to its author. 

"There is nothing in the book, from beginning to end, that a Scotchman need to 
take amiss. What he says of the country is true, and his observations on the people 
are what must naturally occur to a sensible, observing, and reflecting inhabitant of a 
DODvenient metropolis, where a man on thirty pounds a-year may be better accommo- 
lated with all the little wants of life than Col or Sir Allan. He reasons candidly 
about the second-sight ; but I wish he had inquired more before he ventured to say he 
even doubted of the possibility of such an unusual and useless deviation from all the 
known laws of nature. The notion of the second-sight 1 consider as a remnant of 
superstitious ignorance and credulity, which a philosopher will set down as such till the 
contrary is clearly proved, and then it will be classed among the other certain though 
unaccountable parts of our nature, like dreams, and — I do not know what. 

** In regard to the language, it has the merit of being all his own. Many words of 
foreign extraction are used, where, I believe, common ones would do as well, especially 
on* familiar occasions. Yet I believe he could not express himself so foroibly in any 
other style. I am charmed with his researches concerning the Erse language, and the 
antiquity of their manuscripts. I am quite convinced, and I shall rank Ossian, and his 
* Fingals' and * Oscars ' amongst the nursery-tales, not the true history of our country 
in all time to come. 

*' Upon the whole, the book cannot displease, for it has no pretensions. The author 
neither says he is a geographer, nor an antiquarian, nor very learned in the History of 
Scotland, nor a naturalist nor a fossilist The manners of the people and the face of 
the country are all he attempts to describe, or seems to have thought of. Much were 

* It appears fh>m Major's statement that David Cranston, Licentiate in Theology 
was objected to jocularly by two of his intimate Mands, James Almain, of Sens, and 
Peter of Bruseels, in the senate-house of the Sorbonne, on the ground that the pie 
beian Scots fed on oat bread ; and that they did this as a joke on Cranston, whom they 
knew to be a choleric man, and who attempted to deny the statement as a disgrace to 
bis country. The quotation would have amused Johnson ; but tbe best retort on his 
definition of oaU being the food of men in Scotland and of horses in England is that 
of Lord Elibank, given by Sir Walter Scott in one of iiis notes to Mr. Croker : ** Yet," 
said he, " and where wUl yon find tueh men and $uch Aorset/"— En. 

X 
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eoDsiderablj enriched.* A biog jowaej, like a tall Majpole, ibongh aoi veiy bafr 
tifol is itielf, jet i> pretty eaoe^ wbea owafted wik loivcra and gaifoafc: I 
fanittuet a aort of doakrpiaa for ha ag i eg tlie faraitaie of jo«r Mind «poa; aad «bi» 
ever lets o«t apoa a joaney, vitlioal fafaialriag bk aiad fKijiiy^f wiik ^^«4 i il^f 
tad nsefal kaovledge, erecto a May-pole ia .Dww a ibc r, aad pate ap vaq^ ffat 
doak-pim. 

**I hope the book winiadaeefluuiy of hiaeoaabyBeatoBaketlifaaaMe jaaa^ai 
hdp to iatenniz the more Kbtfal part of them atill mofe aith aa^ aad per^pa ahli 
Bomeirhat of that Tinaleat antipathy whidi auuiy of them eatectaiii agaiaat the SoBtab 
who certaialy would aever have fonned thoae rombinationa whkk Im takes aotioa t( 
aKMre thmi their ancestofi, had thcj aot beea aeeeasaiy for their matoal aafoly, at had 
for tiieirsDOoeK, in a eoontry where they are treated as foreigners. Tbej woidd lad ■ 
not deficient, at least in point of hospitality, and they woald be anhaaicid ever ate 
to abuse ns in the mass. 

** So moeb for the Tonr. I have now, for the first time ia my lifo^ passed aviate 
m the ooantry ; and never did three months roll oa with more swiitaasa aad —>♦!■*»*- 
tion. 1 nsed not only to wonder at^ bat pity, tiiooe whooe lot oondeained them d 
winter anywhere bat in either of the cafntals. Bat every place has its charms te t 
cheerfal mind. I am bn^ planting and taking measores for opening the suaav 
earopaign in forming ; and I find 1 have an excellent reaonrce, when revolntiwis ii 
politics perhaps, and revolutions in the san for certain, will make it decent for ma ts 
retreat behind the Tanks of the more forward in life. 

" I am glad to hear the last was a very bnsy week with you. I see yon aa ooonid 
in some causes which must huve opened a charming field for yonr homorons vttu. 
As it is more uncommon, so I verily believe it is more useful than the more seriooi 
exercise of reason ; and, to a man wlio is to appear in public, more ^olat is to be 
gained, sometimes more mon^ too, by a htm mot, than a learned speech. It is tbs 
tand of natural humour which Lord North possesses, that makes him so much ths 
favourite of the House, and so able, because so amiable, a leader of a party. 

" I have now finished my Tour of Seven Fa^es, In what remains, I b^ leave to 
offer my compliments, and those of ma trie cherefemme, to you and Mrs. BoswelL 
Pray unbend the busy brow, and frolic a little iu a letter to— My dear Boswell, you 
affectionate friend, 

"GeOKOE DBMP8TE«.*'f 

* Mr. Orme, one of the ablest historians of this age, is of the same opinion. He ssid 
to me, " There are in that book thoughts which, by long revolution in the great w><«^ 
of Johnson, have been fonned and polished, like pebbles rolled in the ooesn.'"— 
Boswell. 

t Every reader will, I am sure, join with me in warm admiration of the tralf 
patriotic writsr of this letter. I know not which most to applaud—that good i 
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I shall aUo present the public with a correspondence with the 

J^taxd of Kasay, concerning a passage in the '< Journey to the Western 

^tfands/' which shows Br. Johnson in a very amiable light : — 
J, 

TO JAMES BOSWSLL, ESQ. 

J 7 « Basof, April 10th, 1776. 

^Deak Sir, — ^I tale this occasion of retonung you my most hearty thanks for the 
-aMHties shown to my daughter by you and Mrs. Boswell. Tet, though she has informed 
iAb that I am nnder this obligation, I should very probably liave deferred troubling 
ftra with making my acknowledgments at present, if I had not seen Dr. Johnson's 
■^Journey to the Western Xsles," in which he has been pleased to make a very friendly 
liention of my family, for which I am surely obliged to him, as being more than an 
jt^yalent for the reception you and he met with. Tet there is one paragraph I 
Aonld have been glad he had omitted, which I am sure was owing to misinformation S; 
tiiat is, that I had acknowledged Macleod to be my chief, though my ancestors disputed. 
iSb» pre-eminence for a long tract of time. 

^ "I never had occasion to enter seriously on this argument with tiie present laird or 
'13s srandfather, nor could I have any temptation to such a renunciation from either of; 
ttem. I acknowledge the benefit of being chief of a clan is in our days of very litUe. 
^^pdilcancy, and to trace out the progrens of this honour to the founder of a family, of • 
^ standing, would perhaps be a matter of some difficulty. ' 

** The true state of the present case is this : the Macleod family consists of two 
dURsrent branches ; the Macleods of Lewis, of which I am descended, and the Macleoda- 
of Harris. And though the former have lost a very extensive estate by forfeiture in 
ting James the Sixth's time, there are still several respectable finmilies of it existingt 
9}iO would justly blame me for such an unmeaning cession, when they all acknowledge 
He head of that family ; which though in fact it be but an ideal point of honour, is not 
iitherto so far disregarded in our country, but it would determine some of my friends 
o look on me as a much smaller man than either they or myself judge me at. presents 
o be. I will therefore ask it as a favour of you to acquaint the Doctor with the diffi- 
alty he has brought me to. In travelling among rival clans such a silly tale as this 
oigbt easily be whispered into the ear of a passing stranger; but as it has no founda*. 
ion in fact, I hope the Doctor will be so good as to take his own vay in undeceiving 
be public, I principally mean my friends and connexions, who will be first angry at 
Bi^y and next sorry to find such an instance of my littleness recorded in a book which 
laa a very fair chance of being much read, I expect you will let me know what he 
rill write yon in return, and we here b^ to make oflfer to you and Mrs. Boswell of our 
noflt respectful compliments. — I am, dear sir, your most obedient humble servant, 

"John Macleod."* 

iberality of mind which could see and admit the defects of his native country, to 
■jiieh no man is a ntore zealous firiend, or that candour which induced himto^ve 
vmti pnttse to the minister whom he honeatly and strenuously opposed. — Boswbll. 
, [Mr. Dempster opposed Lord North in the ecmtest with the American colonies. He 
Mft in Parliament as representative of the Fife burghs for twenty-eight years, and was 
i|ideiiKtigable in promoting every scheme for the extension and improvement of the 
Scottish monufiaotnres and fisheries. Li his old age he took to agriculture, and 
4is|ihi.yed the same enthusiastic and manly spirit in nis new pursuit that he had 
evinoed on public and political questions. He died February 13, 1818, aged ei^ty 
A>az!.~ED.] 

* Mr. Skene, in his '' Highlanders of Sootiand,*' disputes the Norwegian desoent of 
the Clan Leod, although the family aoqnired large estates in Skye by marriage with 
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Dr. Johnson's letter -was as follows : — 

TO THE LAIRD 07 ILASAT. 

**DsAX. Sib, — ^Mr. Boswell has this day shown me a letter, in which yon complaia 
of a passage in the * Jonrney to the Hebrides.* My meaning is mistaken. I did not 
intend to say that yon had personalty made any cession of the rights of yonr house, or 
any acknowledgment of the superiority of Madeod of Dunvegan. I only designed to 
express what I thought generally admitted — ^that the house of Kasay allowed the 
anperiority of the house of Dunvegan. Even this I now find to be erroneous, and will 
therefore omit or retract it in the next edition. 

** Though what I said had been true, if it had been disagreeable to yon I should 
have wished it unsaid ; for it is not my business to adjust precedence. As it is mis- 
taken, I find myself disposed to correct, both by my respect for yon, and my rpverence 
fat truth. 

"As I know not when the book will be reprinted, I have desired Mr. Boswell to 
anticipate the correction in the Edinburgh papers. This is all that can be done. 

"I hope I may now venture to desire that my compliments may be made, and my 
gratitude expressed, to Lady B^say, Mr. Malcolm Macleod, Mr. Donald Macqneen, 
and all the gentlemen and all the ladies whom I saw in the island of Basay ; a place 
which I remember with too much pleasure and too much kindness, not to be sorry that 
my ignorance or hasty persuasion should, for a single moment, have riolated its tran- 
qaiUity. 

** I beg you all to forgive an undesigned and involuntary injury, and to consider me 
ftB, ur, your most obliged, and most humble servant^ 

"London, May 6, 1775." **Sam. Johnson.* 

It would be improper for me to boast of my own labours ; but I 
cannot refrain from publishing such praise as I received from such a 
man as Sir William Forbes, of Fitsligo, after the perusal of the ori- 
ginal manuscript of my Journal. 

TO JAMES BOSWELL, XSQ. 

« Edinburgh, March 7. 1777. 

« Mt dear Sin, — I ought to have thanked you sooner for your very obliging 
letter, and for the singular confidence you are pleased to place in me, when you trust 
me with such a curious and valuable deposit as the papers you have sent me.f Be 
assured I have a due sense of tliis favour, and shall faithfully and carefully return 
them to yon. Ton may rely that I shall neither copy any part, nor permit the papers 
to be seen. 

** They contain a curious picture of society, and form a journal on the most 
instnictive plan that can possibly be thought of; for 1 am not sure that an ordinary 

* Rasay was highly gratified, and afterwards visited and din ed with Dr. Johnson, at 
his house in London. — Boswbll. [He died December 16, 1786,aged sixty-nine.^En.] 

f In justice both to Sir William Forbes and myself, it is proper to mention, that 
Hie papers which were submitted to his perusal contained only an account of our 
Toor from the time that Dr. Johnson and I set out from Edinburgh, and consequently 
did not contain the eulogium on Sir William Forbes, which he never saw tiU thia 
book appeared in print; nor did he even know, when he wrote the above letter, thai 
this Joumai was to be published.— Boswell. 
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obeerrer would become so well acquainted either with Br* Johnaon or witt lii 
manners of the Hebrides, by a personal intercourse, as by a perusal of your jowmL- I ^ 
I am very truly, dear sir, your most obedient and affectionate humble servant, 

**WiijjAM Form.* 
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When I consider how many of the persons mentioned in this Tour ' 
are now gone to " that undiscovered ootintry, from whose bourne no 
traveller returns," I feel an impression at once awful and tender.^ 
Mequiescant in pace I 

It may be objected by some persons, as it has been by one of mj 

friends, that he who has the power of thus exhibiting an exact tras- 

. script of conversations is not a desirable member of society. I' 

repeat the answer which I made to that friend : ** Few, very ftWi 

' need be afraid that their sayings will be recorded. Can it be ima* 

. gined that I would take the trouble to gather what grows on everj 

hedge, because I have collected such fruits as the " Nonpareil'' and 

the « Bon Chretien r 

On the other hand, how useful is such a faculty, if well exerdsed! 
To it we owe all those interesting apophthegms and memorabHia ef 1 
^ the ancients, which Plutarch, Xenophon, and Valerius Maximus have I 
transmitted to us. To it we owe all those instructive and entertaining t 
collections which the French have made under the title of Ana, affixed | 
, to some celebrated name. To it we owe the ** Table-Talk" of Selden, 
the Conversation between Ben Jonson and Drununond of Hawthorn- 
den, Spence's Anecdotes of Pope, and other valuable remains in oar 
own language. How delighted should we have been, if thus intro- 
duced into the company of Shakspeare and of Dryden, of whom we 
know scarcely anything but their admirable writings ! What plea- 
sure would it have given us to have known their petty habits, their 
characteristic manners, their modes of composition, and their genuine 
opinion of preceding writers and of their contemporaries ! AU these 
are now irrecoverably lost. Considering how many of the strongest 
and most brilliant effusions of exalted intellect must have perished, 
how much is it to be regretted that all men of distinguished wisdom 
and wit have not been attended by friends, of taste enough to relish« 
and abilities enough to register their conversation : 

Vixere fortes ante Agamemnona 
Moltl, se omnes illacrymabiles 
TJrgentnr, ignotiqne longft 
Nocte, carent quia vate saax).* 

* ** Before great Agamemnon reigned 

Beigned kings as great as he and brave, 
Whose huge ambition's now contained 
In the small oom<p«M of a grave ; 



' Ta THE HEBBIDEl. ^ 

•T ' The j whose infmor exertions are recorded, ius^erving to explaii^ 
tat illustrate the sayings of sneh men, may be proud of being thus 
associated, and oi their names being transmitted to posterity^ by being 
appended to an illustrions character. 

Before I conclude, I think it proper to say, that I hare suppressed* 

In end]e89 night fhey deep unwept, nnknoim, 

No bard had thej to make all time their own.**— Fxavcii'b Hoback. - 

• Haying foond on a reriaiou of the fint edition of this work, that, notwitfaataading 
iooy t>eflt eare, a few otwerTati<mB had eaei^ed me whidi aroao from the inatant im- 
Vreaaion, the pablieatlmi of whion might perh^^ be oonaidered aa pawring the bonnda 
Of a atriot deeorom, I immediately ordered that they should be omitted in the snbse- 
quent editions. I was pleased to find that they dia not arnoont in the whole to a 
page. If any of the same kind are yet left, it is owing te inad^ertenoe al<me, no man 
jbeing more nnwilling to give pain to others than I am. A contemptible scribbler, oif 
whom I have learned no more than that, aifter having disgraeed and deserted the 
olerioal ohamoter, he picks up in London a scanty liyelihood by scurrilous lampoona 
under a feigned name, has impudently and falaely asserted that the passages omitted 
were de&matory, and that the omission was not yoluntary but compulsory. The last 
insinuation I took the trouble publicly to disproye ; yet, Uke one of Pope's dunces, 
he perseyered in " the lie o'erthrown." As to the charge of defiuna^n, there is aa 
obyioua and certain mode of refdting it Any person who thinks it worth while to 
oompare one edition with the other, win find that the passages omitted were not in 
the least degree of that nature, but exactly such as I haye represented them in the 
former part of this note, the hasty effusion of momentary feelings, which the delicacy 
of politeness should have suppressed. — Boswbll. 

[The scribbler with the feigned name was Dr. Woloot, the well-known ** Peter 
Pindar," who, though bred to medicine, took orders and was a short time in the Church. 
Peter, it must be confessed, did no honour to the clerical character— his " lampoons ** 
wore better than his sermons or his life. In his satirical " Epistle to Boswell," Yfci- 
cot asserted, both in the text and notes, that Lord Macdonald sent a seyere remon- 
strance to BoflweU, threatening him with personal chastisement ibr the manner in 
which he had spoken of him in the Journal, in consequence of which certain passages 
were omitted. What remains, however, is depreciatory enough. The bitterness with 
which Boawell mentions Wolcot's witty and laughable satire shows that he had not 
profited by Johnson's maxim that it is advantageous to an author that his book should 
be attacked as well as praised. We give part of Peter's postscript, which must have 
been galling to Boswell from its happy ridicule nf his style and mei^ capacity : — 

** It will be adding greatly to the aneedoUeai treasury, as well as making Mr. Bos- 
well happy, to communicate part of a dialogue that took place between Dr. Johnson 
and the author of this congratulatory epistle, a few months before the doctor paid the 
great debt of nature. The doctor was very cheerfhl that day: had on a black coat and 
waistcoat, a black plush pair of breeches, and black worsted stockings, a handsome 
gr^y ^9* ft shirt, a muslin neckcloth, a black pair of buttons in his shirt>sleeves, a pair 
of shoes ornamented with the very identical little buckles that accompanied the 
philosopher to the Hebrides ; his nails were very neatly pared, and his beard fresh 
shaved with a razor fabricated by the ingenioua Mr. Savigny. 

** P. P : Pray, doctor, what is your opinion of Mr. Boswell's literary powers? 

'* JoHHsoN : Sir, my opinion is, that whenever Bozzy expires, he will create no 
vacuum in the region of literature. He seems strongly affected by the eacoethet «cr<- 
bendif wishes to be thoi^ht a rara adi—aikd in truth ao he is— your knowledge in 
ornithology, sir, will easily discover to what species of bird I allude. (Here the doctor 
shook bis hei^ and laughed.) 

'' P. P. • What think you, sir, of his account of Coraioft—of his character of Paoli ? 



ewfaj tiuD^ wIucIl I thooglit eoald f«j2if luat aoaj ow aov fitnfi ' 
Yanitj and •df-^oneot iadecd wtmj wamuti im em mmttet. TUtk ic^ 
to wluitttrdated.IeoBaderit mj dmtj to "ftxtmmatm poduag^i 
■et down moght in maliee ;* and irith thoae lighter atrokju of Dl 
JoluuoD't ntiie, proeeeding from a wamth and q[iii^iieaB of in^^ 
nation^ not from any maferolenee of heart, and wkich, cm aeeooBt of 
their excellence, coold not he omitted, I troat tiiat tfaej who aie tk 
suhject of them have good sense and good temper enoogh not to ht 
displeased. 

I have only to add, that I shall erer reflect with great pleasure at 
a tour, which has heen the means of preserring so mncli of the ea- 
lightened and instmctiye oonTersation of one whose Tirtaes will, I 
hope, CTer he an object of imitation, and whose powers of mind were 
so extraordinary, that ages may rerolye before such a man ahallagtii 
appear. 

** JoHHSos: Sir, be bsth made a monntriii of a wart; bat Paoli kafilk ttrtaai. 
Tbe aeooimt is a liunrago of diigiiflting egotism and pompons inanity! 

"P.P.:! bare beard it wbispeted, doctor, tbat, sbooid 701& die befim Wi»^ Mi; 
•B. means to write year Hfe. 

''JoHKsos: Sir, be eannot mean me so irreparable an ifljiuy. Wbiohofnsaliandis 
flrst is only known to tbe Great Disposer of events ; bat were I sore that James Boa 
wen woald write my life, I do not know wbetber I woald not antioipate tne mssiuin 
by taking bis. (Hero be made tbree or foor strides across tbe room, and rvcanisd to 
Us obair witb tiolebt emotion.r— Eo.l 
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No. 1. 

.Injustice to the tngenums Db. Blacelock, I publieh the following 
letter from him, relaUve to a passage inp, 29. 

TO JAVIS B08WSLL, ESQ. 

"Dear Sib, — Having lately had the pleasure of reading yonr account of the 
jomney which you took with Dr. Samne Johnson to the Western Isles, I take the 
liberty of transmitting my ideas of the conversation which happened between the 
doctor and myself concerning lexicography and poetry, which, as it is a little different 
firom the delineation exhibited in the former edition of yonr Journal, cannot, I hope, 
be unacceptable ; particularly sinee I have been informed that a second edition of that 
work is now in contemplation, if not in execution ; and I am still more strongly 
tempted to encourage that hope from considering that, if every one oonoemed in the 
oonversationa related were to send you what they can recollect of these colloquial 
entertainments, many curious and interesting particulars might be recovered, which 
the most assiduous attention could not observe, nor the most tenacious memory retain. 
A little reflection, sir, will convince you, that there is not an axiom in Euclid more 
intuitive nor more evident than the doctor's assertion that poetry was of much easier 
execution than lexicography. Any mind, therefore, endowed with common-sense, must 
have been extremely absent from itself, if it discovered the least astonishment (rbm 
hearing that a poem might be written with much more facility than the same quantity 
of a dictionary. 

" The real cause of my surprise was what appeared to me much more paradoxical, 
that he could write a sheet of dictionary with cu much pleasure as a sheet of poetry. 
He acknowledged, indeed, that the latter was much easier than the former. "For in 
the one case, books and a desk were requisite ; in the other you might compose when 
lying in bed, or walking in the fields, &o. He did not, however, descend to explain, 
nor to this moment can I comprehend, how the labours of a mere philologist, in the 
most refined sense of that term, could give equal pleasure with the exercise of a mind 
replete with devated conceptions and pathetic ideas, while taste, fancy, and intellect 
were deeply enamoured of nature, and in full exertion. You may likewise, perhaps, 
remember, that when X complained of the ground which scepticism in religion and 
morals was continually gaining, it did not appear to be on my own account, as my 
private opinions upon these important subjects had long been inflexibly determined. 
What I then deplored, and still deplore, was the unhappy influence which that gloomy 
hesitation had, not only upon particular characters, but even upon life in general ; as 
being equally the bane of action in our present state, and of such consolations as we 
might derive from the hopes of a future. 

** I have the pleasure of remaining, with sincere esteem and respect, dear sir, your 

most obedient humble servant, 

"Thomas Blacklock." 
« Edinburgh, Nov. 12,1786.»' 
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I am Tery happy to find that Dr. Blacklock's apparent nneaonai 
on the subject of Scepticism was not on his own account (as I nq^ 
posed), but from a benerolent concern for the happiness of im^ 
kind. With respect, however, to the question concerning poetiji 
and composing a dictionary, I am confident that ray state of l)r. 
Johnson's position is accurate. One may misconceiTe the motive by 
which a person is induced to discuss a particular topic (as in the case 
of Dr. Blacklock's speaking of Scepticism) ; but an assertion, like that 
made by Dr. Johnson, cannot be easily mistaken. And indeed it 
seems not very probable, that he who so pathetically laments the 
drudgery to which the unhappy lexicographer is doqmed, and is 
known to have written his splendid imitation of Juvenal with asto- 
nishing rapidity, should have had as much pleasure in vmting a sheet 
of a dictionary as a sheet of poetry. Nor can I concur with the in- 
genious writer of the foregoing letter, in thinking it an axiom as 
evident as any in Euclid, that " poetry is of easier exedution than 
lexicography.** I have no doubt that Bailey, and the " mighty blun- 
derbuss of law,'' Jacob, wrote ten pages of their respective Dic- 
tionaries with more ease than they could have written five pages qI 
poetry. 

If this book should again be reprinted, I shall, with the utmost 
readiness correct any errors I may have committed, in stating con- 
versations, provided it can be clearly shewn to me that I have been 
inaccurate. But I am slow to believe (as I have elsewhere observed) 
that any man's memory, at the distance of several years, can pre- 
serve facts or sayings with such fidelity as may be done by writing 
them down when they are recent : and I beg it may be remembered, 
that it is not upon memory ^ but upon what was written at the time, that ' 
the authenticity of my Journal rests. 
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No. 11. 

verses/ 

Wvrrrax bt Sis ALKXAin)EB (now Lobd) Macdomald ; addaessbd Am 

rBBBSHTSD TO DjL JoHRSON, AT ArMIDALU IN THB ISLB OP SikT. 

ViATOA qui nostra per sBqnora 
YiBiims aggros Skiaticos venia^ 
En te salntantes tribntim 
XJndiqne conglomerantur oris. 

Donaldiani — qnotqnot in insnlis 
Compescit arctis limitibns mare ; 
Alitqne jamdadnm, ac alendos 
PiMnbns indigenas fovebit. 

Ciere flnctns dste, FroceLiger, 
Nee tn laborans perge, preoor, ratis^ 
Ne conjngem plangat marita, 
Ne doleat soboles parentem. 

Nee te Yicissim pceniteat yimm 
Luzisse; Testro scimns at aestnant 
In corde Inctantes dolores, 
Com feriant inopina corpus 

Qnidni ! peremptom dade tnentibw 
Plus semper illo qui moritnr pati 
Datnr, doloris dam profondos 
Perm mens aperit recessnc. 

Yalete luetns ; hinc lacrpaabiles 
Arcete visas : ibimos, ibimas 
S<iperbienti qna theatro 
Pingalite memorantnr anl«: 

tlla**tri8 hospes ! mox spatiabere 
Qaa mens rninsB dncta roeatibns 
Gandebit expiorare coetas, 
Baccina ooa cednit triumphos; 

AndinP resnrgens spirat anhelita 
Dax nsitato, itascitat efficax 
Foeta manes, ingraitqoe 
Yi solitA redivivos horror. 

Ab»na qoasians tela gravi manu 
Sic ibat atror Oasiani pater: 
Qniescat nmft, stet fidelis 
Phenonins vigil ad favillBm. 
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The foUowiog ia an index to Bosweij,'8 Life or Jo&itsoit, 4 Tok, 
and Boswell'h Joubnal or i. ToiTb lo thb Hebbides, 1 toL— 
The " Tout to tbe HebrideB " is designated aa vol. t. 



Abebcsoubih, Jamea, PbiladeU 
phia, Bends author tno letters 
from Dr. J. to Amerioan jrentle- 
men, ii. 127. 

Aberdeen, city of, Tiaited by J. 
and Boswell, v. £6 ; its former 
condition, 67 ; its UniversitT 
system similar to that at Oxford, 
87; freedomof city oonfeireiion 
Dr. J., 62. 

Abington, Mrs., the aotress, ii. 20O, 
202, 216. 

Absenteeism, its ofibots dironssed, 
iii. US, 167. 

Abstemiousness easier to Dr. 3. 
than temperance, i. 272 ; v. 169. 

Abeurdities, use of delineating, 
iv, 19. 

Abuse, differeaoe between ooarse 
and re&ned, iv. 203. 

Abyssinia, Lobo's voyage to, i. 35 ; 

Aoade my, Royal, Dr. J. made Pro- 
fesBoc of Anoient Literature in, 
ii. II ; Delia Crusoa Academy at 
Florence send J. their "Tocaon- 
lario," i. 188. 

Aooent, 6ootch, may be overcome 
bv _perseveranoe ; inetanoe of 
Mallet, ii. 97. 

Accounts, remarks on keeping, 
iv. 126. 

Acquaintuneea, desirableness of 
eitendin?, i. 168; iv, 12Si J.'s 
early, i. 131, 

Aetinir, observations on, iy- 167; 

T. SO. 

Active sports recommended to 
the young by Lord Chesterfield, 
1 10. 



Adams, Bev. Dr., maater of Pem- 
broke Colleife, Oxford— his ac- 
count of J.'s arrival at Oxford, 
i. 18 J his chfu'aetof of J. at ool- 
Icgo, i. 2_6i convcraationwithJ. 
on liis Dictionary, i. 99 ; hi* eo- 
eoimt of the representalion of 
" Irene," i. 106 ; aerioua talk 
with J. on his last visit to 
Oxford, iv. 26fi. 

Addinon. Joseph, his Notanda, i. 
Ill; his style, i. 123; his Ute- 
rary oharacter, i. 246 ; foond 
himself unht for conversation, 
ii. 157; indelicate humour an- 
perior to Swift, v. 26, 246; oor- 
reetsBudgell's writings, iii. 28; 
conduct to Steele, iv. 42, 6S ; 
readings in J.'s life of, 43. 

Adelphi Terrace, residences of 
BeBuolerk and Garriek, iv. 74. 

Adey, Miss, Liohtield. i. 4: iii. 275. 

Admiration and judgment com- 
pared, ii. 223. 

" Adventureri The," J.'s eontii- 
hntioDsto, 1. 113. 

" Adventures of a Guinea," t. 218. 

Adversaries not to be treated with 
respect, v, 13, 

"Ad versorie, or Hints for EsBays," 
J.'s, i. HI. 

Adultery, heinousness of, ii. 34; 
V, 164. 

Affectation, J. 'saversion to, iv. 26; 
Swift's, 29: in letter- writing, V. 
189 ; in dying men, v. 314. 

Afteotion, natural, iii. 261 ; iv. 147. 

Agrioulture, Marshall's Minutes 
of, iii. 210 ; iv. 46. 

Aiken, Miss (Urs. Barbanld), her 
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early education, ii. 254; best 

imitator of J.'s style, iii. 116. 
Akenside's ** Pleasures of Imagi- 
nation/' ii. 100; a superior poet 

to Gray and Mason, iii. 19. 
Akerman, Mr. , keei)er of Newgate, 

brave conduct of, during the 

riots of 1780, iii. 289. 
Alberti, Leandro,his "Description 

of Italy," ii. 215. 
Alchymy, J.'s partial belief in, ii. 

232. 
Alcibiades' dog, antique marble, 

iii. 155. 
Alfred, J., contemplates writing 

life of, i. 94 ; his will, iv. 99. 
Allan of Muidart, Captain of Clan- 

ronald, song in praise of, t. 229. 
Allen, Mr., the printer, iii. 181; 

iv. 69 ; his death, 238. 
Alnwick Castle, Pennant'sdescrip- 

tion of, iii. 182. 
** Ambassador says well," phrase 

of, iii. 275. 
"Amelia," Fielding's novel of, 

Dr. J. read through without 

8to|)ping, iii. 26. 
America, payment of armv in, iv. 

77 ; J. writes on the subject of, 

ii. 182 ; the American war, iv. 

63 (see Johnson). 
Amusements, a man's character 

found out by, iv. 215 ; those of 

J.'s leisure hours, iii. 267. 
Ana, the French, v. 247. 
** Anacreon," Baxter's translation 

of, V. 300. 
Anaitis, supposed temple of, in 

Skye, V. 172, 174. 
Anatomj of Melancholy, J.'s ad- 
miration of, ii. 73, 275. 
Ancient times inferior to modem, 

iv. 151. 
Anderson, Professor, Glasgow, v. 

296. 
Anderson, Mr. Glasgow, relates 

anecdotes of J., v. 295. 
Andrews, St., town of, v. 36 ; 

cathedral, 40; castle, 41. 
Anne, Queen, touches J. for the 

king's evil; and his remem- 
brance of her, i. 7. 
Anecdotes, J.'s regard for, v. 20. 
Annihilation, remarks on, iii. 198. 
Anonymous publication, right to 

deny, iii. 254. 



Anoch in Glenmoriston, y. lOi. 

Anthologia, J. translates epigrams 
in, iv. 262. 

Antiquarian researches, iii. 224; 
iv. 262. 

Apelles' Venus, iv. 78. 

Arabs, their fidelity and long fast- 
ing, V. 90. 

Arbuthnot, Dr., a universal genius, 
i. 246 ; superior to Swift in 
coarse humour, v. 26. 

Arbuthnot, Mr. Robert, Edin- 
burgh, V. 13. 

Arches, semi-circular and ellipti- 
cal, i. 200. 

Architecture, J.'s disapproval of 
ornamental, ii. 274. 

Argument and testimony defined, 
iv. 192. 

Argyle, Archibald, Duke of, a 
narrow man, v. 275. 

, John, fifth Duke of, J. 

visits at Inverary, v. 281 ; letter 
from the Duke, and J.'s answer, 
289. 

-, Elizabeth Gunning, Du- 



chess of, dislikes Boswell, but is 

very attentive to J., v. 285. 
Aristotle, his doctrine on the pur- 
pose of tragedy, iii. 23 ; saying 

of, iv. 14. 
Armidale, Isle of Skye, v. 112, 

218.^ 
Armorial bearings, antiquity of, 

ii. 109. 
Arms, piling of, why insisted upon, 

iii. 240 ; collection at Inverary 

Castle, V. 282. 
Army, officers of the, well received 

in society, iii. 7 ; ignorance of, 

V. 316. 
Articles, subscription to the thirty- 
nine, ii. 61, 93 ; v. 86. 
Ashbourne, J.'s visits to, ii. 85, 

297 ; iii. 88, 91 ; iv. 100. 
Astle, Rev. Mr., J.'s advice to, on 

his studies, iv. 212. 
, Thomas, Esq., letter to, on 

will of King Alfred, iv. 99. 
Aston, Sir Thomas, and family, 

i. 32. 
, Mrs. Elizabeth, ii. 290, 294 ; 

111. 88. 
, Molly, i. 32 ; iii. 230, 276 ; 

iv. 46. 
Atheiani,'^.'2a, 
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Atonement, doctrine o( ly. 91 ; 
V. 60. 

Attachment, family, not much oc- 
casion for, in this commercial 
country, ii. 108. 

Atterbury, Bishop, his expression 
on the use of a diary, iii. 154: style 
of his sermons commended, 165. 

Attitudinising, J.'s ayersion to, in 
company, iy. 218. 

Attorney. J.'s contempt for, ii. 77. 

Auohinleck, estate ana house of, i. 
267; ii. 164; y. 302; deed of en- 
tail, ii. 256, 263 ; y. 302. 

, Lord, Boswell's father, 

character of, y. 299 ; entertains J. 
at Auchinleck, 300 ; comes into 
collision with J., 304 ; styles J. 
the Ursa Major ^ 306. 

Authors, J.'s kindness to small, iii. 
260 ; attacks upon authors 
seryioeable to them, iii. 253 ; y. 
217 ; Virj^'s description of the 
entrance into hell applicable to 
authors and printing offices, y. 
247. 

Avarice, iii. 44, 216. 

Bacgit, Lord, his works, and Mal- 
lett's life of, iii. 130 ; precepts on 
conyersation, iy. 161 ; History of 

, Henry VIL, y. 173. 

Badenooh, Wolf of, bums Elgin 

. Cathedral, y. 79. 

Bad management, its miserable ef- 

. fects, iii. 213. 

Bagpipe, J. fond of, y. 250. 

Bagshaw, Rey. Mr., Bromley, let- 
ter to, on Dictionary, ii. 158 ; on 

. Mrs. Johnson's death, iy. 235. 

Ballow, Mr., J.'s law instructor, iii. 
14. 

Baltic, J.'s proposed yoyage up the, 
ill. 89. 

Banff, town of, y. 76. 

Banks, Sir Joseph, J. writes motto 
for his goat, ii. 88 ; admiration 
of J.'s sentence on lona, y. 266. 

Barber, Francis, J.'s seryant,i. 129, 
130, 131, 199, ; ii. 90 ; placed at 
school by J., ii. 37 ; letters from 
J. to, ii. 37, 69, 70 ; J.'s liberality 
to, iy. 272. 

Bmlay, W., Oxford student, de- 
hnd» J/s Shakspeare, 1. 290 ; 



Barclay ond'Terkhis'^ brewhonn 

(successors to Thrale), y. 95. 
Baretti, Signer, ii. 35, 279 ; iiL 4i 

61 ; letters from J. to, i. 207, 212, 

218 ; trial of, for murder, ii. 56 ; 

J.'s liberality to, iv. 272. 
Barnard, Mr., librarian to George 

III., ii. 22. 
, Dr., Bishop of Killaloe, J.'| 

regard for, iy. 85. 
Barnes, Joshua, J.'s estimate of hiii 

Greek scholarship, iy. 21. 
Barrington, Hon. Daines, his Es^ 

say on the Migration of Birds, 

ii. 152. 
Barry, Dr., his Treatise on Physio, 

iii. 20. 
, James, the artist, letter to 

from J., iy. 140 ; grasp of nodnc^ 

in his pictures, 154. 
Bartalozzi,the engrayer, the father 

of Madame Vestris, iii. 72. 
Bateman, Mr., of Christchnroh 

College, excellence of his lec- 
tures, i. 28. 
Bath, ^.'s yisit to, iii. 26 \ letter 

from a clergyman of, with J.'s 

answer, iy. 109. 
Bathurst, Lord, his testimony as' 

to "Pope's Essay on Man,''^iii, 

270. 
, Dr. Richard, a yalued 

friend of J.'s, i. 97, 102, 129, 133,' 

138. 140 ; iy. 27. . 
Baxter, Biohard, his works oom-t 

mended, iy. 155, 162. 
Bayle's Dictionary, a yery useful 

work, i. 246 ; discussion on hiq 

works with Highland minister,' 

y. 227.. 
Bear, epithet applied to J., with 

Gt>ldMnith'a happy remark upon, 

ii. 40, 215. 
Beaton, Cardinal, hismurder, t. 42* 
Beattie,Dr. James, introduced to J., 

ii. 85 ; admired by J. and Mrs. 

Thrale, i. 99 ; letter to, iii. 291 ; 

his poem of the Hermit, iy. 132 ; 

letter from Boswell to. y. 3 : his 

Essay on Truth, 13 ; his ode on 

Birth of Lord Hay, 72 ; his pen- 
sion, 287. 
Beauclerk, Topham, Esq., his cha- 

racter^ i. 136 ; J.'s night ramble' 

with, 1. 137 ; dinner at his house, 
\ ^i. \^^ \ ^«gKjA» mtk J,^ iii. 25^ ; 



, .acAtk 6^281,383: J/h afflKttion 

, fur, iv. IS ; sale of his UbraiTi 77- 

, Beanclerk, Ladv Brdney (mother 

[ to Topham), Lad no notion of e. 

; ,]'oke, ¥.236. 

BeanmoDt and Fletcher, aneedat« 

i - o( ii. 209. 

Beauty independent of utility, ii. 
. 101 ; an innpid besoty, t. 183. 

Beokfbrd, Lord Uayoi of Londoo, 
iu. lae. 

Bedlam yiaited by J., ii. 231. 

Seggax't Opera, J.'« opinion of, ii. 
227. 

Bellamy, Mn., the aotreas, letter 
to J. from, iv. 167- 

Bentley, Dr. Hidi«rd, J.'s appro- 
bation of, ii. 277 ; T. 135; Eng- 
li^ rerseB by, iv. 23. 

Bentham, Dr., Canon of ChriBt- 
church, ii. 277. 

Bereeford, Ura., and dangHter, 
travel with J. in ooaeh to Ox- 
ford, iv. 194. 

Bmkeley, Biahop, hie ideal system 
refuted, i. 273 i iy. 26 ; his 
. leamiur, ii. 79. 

Berwick, Memoirs of the Duke of, 
by the Abbi Hook, iii. 192. 

Bettertou, the aotor, inferior to 
Foote, iii. 124. 

Bible, Lowth and Patrick's oom- 
mentaries, iii. 34. 

Biblioth^que, J.'sBohemeof,!. 160. 

Binning, Lord (Langton's brother- 
, in-law), ii. luTni. 223. 

Biography esteemed by J., v. fi4 ; 
1 defects as well as virtues should 
be recorded, 188; literary bio- 
graphy in iSngland very deleo- 
tiTe,19D; KiDgGeofgelll. prO' 
poeea llt^'ary biography to J., 

U. 26. 

Birch, Bev. Dr. Thomas, Greek 
epigram to, i. 84 ; his writing 
dull compared with bis conver- 
---^-- -„ 84- had more aneo- 



i, 161; Let- 



dotes tlian 
Letters 

BirmiDgham Market, attended by 
J.'s father, i. 2 , J.'b visit to hia 

. frieadE there, i. 31 : iv, 100, 264. 

Bishops, ftw made for their learn- 
'" ~ ■' "'T ; V. 34 ; high degree 
a neoeuary in, ir, fi9. 
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Bishop, a Itqnw relished by J., i. 

137. 

Blackfriois Bridge, its erection, i. 
200. 

Blac^oflk, Dr., the blind poet, i. 
271 ; V. 28 ; addresses letter to 
Boawell, v. 328. 

Blackmore, Sir Kiohard, Life of, 
praised, iv. 44. 

Blaekstone, Sir William, his Com- 
mentaries, V. 158 ; compost 
with a bottle of port before him. 
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Blair, Rev. l>r. Hnjh, 
269 ; T. 23, 44 : his Sermons, ui. 
62, 112 ; criticises J.'s style in 
his lectQrss, iii. 116 ; letter to 
Boswell on conversation with J., 
V. 31fi. 

, Bev. Robert, hia poem of the 

Bianey, Elizabeth, passion for J.'s 

father ; her death and burial, 

i. 3j J, repairs her tomb, iv. 

2S2. 
Blank verse inferior to rhyme, i. 

247 i ii. 7S ; Jv. 36. 
Blasphemy, question as to literary 

property in, v. 32. 
Bleeding, periodical, diapproTed 

of, iii. 102. 
Blenheim Park visited, ii, 280. 
Blind persons cannot distinguish 

ooLouie by the touch, iij- 116. 
SI ue-stockmg dubs, origin of name 

of, iv. 80. 
Boar's Head Club in Eastcheap, v. 

19fi. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford, i. 154. 

Boilean, iii. 236. 

Bolingbroke, Viscount St, John, 

J.'s striking character of, 1.148; 

said to have supplied Pope with 

substance of his " Essay on 

Man," iii. 270. 
Bones, human, J.'s horror at sight 

of,v.l31; uses of old bones, IV. 

141. 

Bon mots, iii. 216. 

Books seldom read unless pnr-. 
chased, ii. 140; J. fond of looking 
at libraries, ii. 226 : such as are. 
read with pleasure, iv. ISli 
common for people to talk tf 
books, T.301 ; nnmbeiof 1 
in Skye, v. 208. 



Booksellen libend patrons of Ute- 
Bottthby. Mrs. HiU, 1. 32 ; Miss, 

1^* *^* «^ *** AAA 

Bosetwen, Hon. Mrs., i"- 223. 
u^elL James (the author), his 
^oestors. v. U. 62 ; his oharao- 
ter drawn by himself, v. 32 ; his 
intnxiuctionto J., i. 226 ; his ac- 
eoont of Corsica, ii. 43 ; elected a 
memberof the LiteraryClub, 147; 
sceompanies J. to the Hebrides, 
164; his Journal of the Tour 
praised by J., v. 178 ; resolves to 
Vrite the Life of J., v. 248 ; in- 
stance of his servile attentions to 
J., V. 211 ; insulted by J. at Sir 
Joshua Keynolds's, iii. 227 ; his 
tendency to jollity, v. 196, 205 ; a 
elubable man, iv. 174; letters 
^m J. to, i. 274 ; ii. 2, 12, 35, 43, 
65, 126, 162, 163, 169-176, 181-5, 
193, 233, 234-236, 239, 255, 256, 
258-264; iii. 26, 65, 56, 59, 60, 66, 
67, 69, 79, 81, 84, 86, 89, 141, 143, 
144, 187, 244, 248, 252, 265, 266, 
277, 278, 280, 292, 297 ; iv. 56, 
101, 108, 110-114, 117, 158, 171, 
178, 180, 181, 182, 235, 256-258 ; 
his Letters to J., ii. 13-15, 35, 85, 
89, 166, 171, 172, 175, 181-184, 
192, 238, 253, 263 ; iii. 56, 56, 57, 
64, 67, 68, 69, 76, 80, 83, 85, 86, 
88, 140, 142, 144, 147, 148, 186, 
242, 251, 262, 265, 275, 277, 291, 
294 ; Letters from E. Dilley, iii. 
72 ; from Dr. Vyse, 82 ; from Mr. 
Langton, 283 ; from Dr. Blair, 
270 ; from "Warren Hastinjrs, iv. 
63 ; from Lord Thurlow, 226 ; to 
Garrick, from Inverness, with 
Garrick's answer, v. 276. 
Bos well, Mrs. (the author's wife), 
her marria^re, ii. 84 ; her at- 
tentions to J., ii. 166 ; V. 9 ; her 
witticism on J.*s influence over 
her husband, ii. 166 ; Letters of 
J. to, iii. 54, 86 ; iv. 113 ; answer, 
115. 
— , Yeronica (author's daugh- 
ter), V. 10. 

-, Sir Alexander and James, 
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his sons, v. 182. 

, Dr., his uncle, v. 29. 

— -^1 David, his brother, iii. 291, 



Boufflers, Madame de, Tifiits J^U' 

252. 

Bowles, W,t Esq., Heale, visited 
by J., iv. 169. 

Boyd, Hon. Charles, Slains Castle, 
V. 67. 

Boyd's Inn (White Horse). Edin- 
burgh, V. 7. 

Boy at school, happiest of beings, 
i. 260. 

Braidwood, his academy for deaf 
and dumb, y. 316. 

Brandy, drink for heroes, iii. 257; 
iv. 62. 

Brett, Colonel, Mrs. and Miss, i. 93. 

Bristol, J.'s excursion to, iii. 29. 

British Poets, J.'s Lives of, tenoB 
with publishers, iii. 77. 

Brocklesby, Dr. Kichard, iv. 125; 
his libendity, 227 ; letters from 
J. to, iv. 160, 237. 

Brotliers and sisters bom to 
friends, i. 184. 

Brown, Sir Thomas, his Anglo- 
Latin diction and elevated style 
imitated by J., i. 121 ; his re- 
mark concerning devils, iii. 197. 

Brown, Tom, dedicates his spel- 
ling-book to the universe, i. 7. 

, Capability, the landscape 

gardener, iii. 269. 

Brooks, Mrs., the actress, and her 
father, v. 121. 

Bruce, James, Esq., the Abyssinian 
traveller, ii. 208. 

Brutes not endowed with reason, 
ii. 162. 

Buchan, Earl of, his refusal to go 
to Spain as secretary, ii. 107. 

, Buller of, v. 69. 

Buchanan, George, his elegant 
verses to Queen Mary, i. 265; 
his learning and genius, ii. 56 ; 
iv. 131. 

Buckles, shoe, v. 64 ; J 's silver 
buckles, iii. 219. 

Buck, a term ludicrously applied 
to J., V. 145. 

BudgeU, Eustace, his suicide, ii. 
140. 

Bull-dogs, iii. 127. 

Bull, one uttered by J., iv. 218. 

Bunyan, John, praise of his ** Pil- 
grim's Progress," ii. 146. 

Burgoyne, General, his disaster at 



Bnrifd Berrice, iv. 148. 

Burke, Edmund, intended to an- 
swer Beikelej.i. 274; Iiu stream 
of mind perpetnol, ii. 279 ; his 
appearance in tlie House of Com- 
mons, ii. 9, 70 ; J.'b remark on 
seeing Burke's fine honse and 
lands at Beaconsfield, iii. 20S ; 
lus oonversational powers, ir. 31, 
119, 1S9; V. 16; J. denies that 
Burke had wit, 16, 168. 

Burnet, Bishop, his " History of 
Via own Times," ii. 130 ; v. 225. 

Bumey, Dr. Charles, his " History 
of Musiu," v. 18 ; his visit to J. 
in Gonph Square, i. IBS; his 
note of j.'s sayings, ii. 263 i re- 
commended by I. to friends in 
Oxford, iii. 247; relates anecdote 
of J., iv. 99 ; letters from J. to, 
i. 290 ; iv. IGi, 242, 266. 

Miss Franees, afterwards 

Uadame D'Arhlav, iv. 1S4, 18B; 
her imitation of J.'s style, 266. 

Boats of J., iv. 285. 

Bnteher, J., discourses on trade of, 
T. 196. 

Bnte, John, Earl of. Prime Minis- 
ter when J^. received his pension, 
i. 213; ntheoretioal man, ii. 220, 
296; his influence and nation- 
ality, T. 139 ; Letters to, i. 21S, 
217. 
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Butler, Bishop, his "Analogy," 

V. 29. 
Butter, Dr. W., iii. i, 103, 109. 
Bynp, Admiral, his epitaph, i. 178; 

J, s defence of, i. 177- 
— — , Hon. John, letter on J.'b 

death, iv. 282. 
Byron, Lord, his simile of the 

struck eaG:le, v. 174. 

Cabooah'h, Dr., Treatise on the 

Gout criticised, v. 166. 
Callimachus, remarks on, iv. 10. 
Cambridge, J.'s visit to, i. 283. 
, Mr. Owen, ii. 224, 226 ; 

iii. 169; iv. 136. 
Camden, Lord, iii. 209. 
Cameron of Loehiel, L 7< 



Cameron, Dr., i. 76; v. 167. 
Campbell, Dr. John, i. 242 ; ii. 132, 
273, 286 ; J.'s opinirai of, iii. 163. 
— ~ , author of " Lexiphanes," 



Campbell, General, v. 206. 

Campbell, Principal, v. 61. 

" Candide," Voltaire's, iii. 240. 

Cant, iv. 162. 

Card-playing, iii. 14. 

Carlisle, Earl of, " Father's Re- 

venge,"iv. 169iiK)emBby,iv.B5. 
CaiT, Rev. Mr., EpiBcopal Minister 

in Edinburgh, v. 12. 
Carte's " Life of the Duke of Or- 

mond/' T. 236. 
Carter, Elizabeth, i. 61, 70, 71 1 iii. 



Cat, story of dead, iii. 127. 

Catalogue of J.'s works, iii. 216. 

Catcot, George, iii. 30. 

CatecMsm of Church of England, 
V. 47. 

Cave, Mr. Edward, proprietor of 
Gentleman's Magazine, i. 38, 64, 
78 ; J. 'a Life of, i. 142 ; J.'s ode 
to, i. 66 ; letters from, i. 77 ; let- 
ters from J. to, i. 38, 60, 69, SO, 
61, 69, 70, 110, 111. 

Caves, romarkable, v. 166, 187. 

Cawdor Castle, v. 34 ; bmily 0^ 
V. 86. 

Chambers, BirRobert.ii.lfi;^. _, .. 
, Sir William, arehiteot, 

iv, 132 ; letter from J. to, i. 153. 

, Catherine, death of, ii. 27. 

Chamberlayne, S.e\. Mr., con. 

version to Romanism, iv. 197. 
Chancellor of Oiford's letter to 

University, i. ifis. 
Chantilly, ii. 248. 
Chapoue, Mrs., letter from J. to. 



Charles the Twelfth ot Sweden, i. 



CaiariestktFiflfa. 
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heoooldBot 

. n. ISl ; his oon- 

T. 209; bk miiidBr» u. 
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212,229. 

Chathftm, Lord. iiL 241 ; iy. 21i ; 
V. 159. 

Chatsworttiy iiL 149; J.'sTiaitD» 
iy. 240. 

Chatterton, his literair fonenei^ 
111. 29 ; lY. 104. 

Cheating, iL 212. 

CSiester, iiL 270*8. 

Cbesterfidd, Lord, L 97, 14S-149; 
iiL 32; iy.224; J.ded^eateaplan 
of Dietionary to^ L 97* 98; J.'t 
quarrel with, L 148-148; hv pa- 
pen in the "Worid," L 148; 
j.'b celebrated letter to, L 14^ ; 
iy. 95 ; api^ea epithet of '* le- 
qtectable Sottentot" to J., L 
148; his puns, iL 129; "Letters 
to his Sob," L 148 ; iL20C»; Dil-^ 
It's edition of his works, iii. 238. 

Cheyne, Br. Qeorge, on the " Eng- 
lish Malady," L 32; iiL 66; 
J.'s opinion of his woriES, iiL 
16 ; his roles for liying, y. 117. 

Cheynel, J.'s Life of, i. 126. 

Chief, Highland, duty ot y. 161, 
183, 218. 

Children, education of, L 9, 23, 260; 
should not always be bronght 
into company, iiL 17. 

China, mannfantnre of, iii. 109. 

Chinese, remaps on the, iiL 228. 

Cholmondeley, Hon. Mrs., iiL 173, 
213 ; y. 196. 

Church, attendance at, iiL 269; 
holidays of, ii. 286. 

Cibber, CoUey, L 143, 231, 232 ; ii. 
211 ; iiL 46, 123 ; Liyes of tiie 
Poets, iiL 18 ; Mrs., y. 91. 

Clarke, Dr. S., L 229 ; ii. 61; iii. 
166. 

Clark, Alderman, letter from J. to, 
iv. 177. 

Clarendon, style of, iii. 174. 

Claret and Port, J.'s comparison 
between, iii. 266. 

Classioal terms, modem use of, iii. 
"•89; quotations, iy. 128. 
"001^ It. 161. 
ant Danes, Bt., Ckoxoli oi, u. 



181,221; ]iL2ttS; 
J.'tpevaLiLlML 
Gkigy. Seotek and 
parao, T. 199 
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^ Mn^ file aflfanaa* it. 11. 

Cloth, SMitdL pioeeaa of •'imk- 
ing," T. 138. 

Clnb in Fox Imbu^ fytm^hf h 
L102; Literary, Idandodra^Sbr 
Jodnia Beyiudds, L 277; 'Ema 
Head, farmed by J., ir. 174. 

Coaehmakers' Hau^xelicioiiuiMet* 
ings at, iy. 01, 71. 

Cobb^ Mrs., iL 291; SL STft. 

Cod^ Lane Ghoat, L 284; iiL 180. 

CdlL island o^iL 104; r. 28. 

Colcnester, siege of, L 271. 

Oolman, George, iL 198; ir. 220. 

Colquhojan, Sur Jamea and Lidf 
Btden, entertain J. at Boaedow, 
y 288 

" CoUeetenea," Dr. MazweB's, iL 
70-80. 

Colleges, bequests to» iiL 208. 

Collins* the poet, hia melan^flly, 
L 219 ; J.'s " Life o^" i. 219. 

Colson, Bey. Mr., letter to, from 
Gilbert Walmesley, L 48. 

CompH^sition, instructions relatiie 
to, iiL 298 ; r. 44. 

Compositor, story of a, iy. 218. 

Compliment, letters oi^ to J. bom 
abroad, iy. 12. 

" Comus," J.'s prologua to, L 124. 

Ccmdeeoension, ly. 11. 

CongreyCjfine passa^ in "Mourn- 
ing Bride" o( iL 61; life <^, 
iy. 46. 

Cong§ d'^liie, J.'s d^inition o( 
iy. 219. 

Convents, ii. 6, 272. 

Conyersation, remarks on, iL 224, 
296; iii. 180; Evening Soeiety 
for, iv. 68; Mrs. Thrale's re- 
marks on J.'s, iy. 87; genezsl 
remarks on, iv. 118, 218. 

Convicts, religious instraotion (A 
iv. 222. 

Cooke, Captain, iii 6. 

, Mr., his singular presenta- 
tion of Foote, V. 19. 
\ C^Vors >^^i^x«u Qibfla's, iiL 192. 



Gaito, air Eire, v. 89, 93. 

" CoBkt Jiraicv," botut ol InTds, 

iLlW. 
CaA, Eulot J-'» nsMik ai, iu. 

191. 
OomeiHe and Shakupeu*, nr. IS. 
Oorpnlenoy, iv. ISI. 
Comduta^on. J; 's kind neeplun 

at, T. 119. 
Cotterel, Misws, inoidents of J.'a 

■aqwauitiHuxi with, i. 13i. 
Gcnintr7>loTeof,ii. 60; Ufeistke, 

iiL3S9; ir. 3S7; v. T&. 
Conrase, iv. 202. 
Gonrt of SMauo, mode of plmduig 

in, V. 316. 
Corerley, Sir Kogerde, iL 329. 
€ow<lray Hall, iv. IIS. 
Cowky, Eurd's Sdeet Wcnkaof, 

iii. 17 ; J.'s Life of, ir. 34 1 hu 

oondenaation of thought, T. 271. 
Coxeter, Thomaa Ejn, makes 

large collection of Works of 

British Pacta, iii. 10£. 
-Cmdook, Mi., autlior of " Zo- 

beidc," iii. 23. 
<:^^ulit7, Ficnob, r. 292 ; Engli^ 

not less than Soutoh, T. 308. 
Greeds and oonfessioiu, t. S8. 
~ •■• ■ QQt isjuiioDS to aathon, 
; Efimea's Elementi of, 

11.63. 

Chvmwell, J.'b proj«oled Life of^ 

it. ISO. 
CroaMe, Ur. Andrew, ii. 232; t. 

27 i ma oomparison of the !Ekig- 

lish. and Scotch, t. 7. 
Ctoesee, anoient, t. 132. 
Crown*, Three, Inn, at Liobfield, 

iL287. 
Cmikchank, Ur., su^ceonr J.'s 

letter to, ir. 246. 
CnUen, town o^ v. 76. 

.Dr., IT. 179; v. 26. 

Culloden, battle of, ii. 16S ; t. 151. 
Cnmberland, Ur., Odes of, iii. 20 ; 

his " Fuhionable LoTers," t. 

136. 

Cnmminff, Thomas, the ftnaker. 



PUKTIEPLE, ^ John, 
J.,T. 317; hiiUemoinof Qieat 
Britain and Ireland, ii. 123. 
■'■- ", Sir J>md,vide Hailea. 



Dancing,- nnait of J. 
ir. 02. 

Danei^ c4^onj ti, in Fifeahire. y. 
47. 

Danem Thanes, aotw and book- 
■ellem ehar a a te r of, i. 224 ; in- 
tradnoes Boewell te J., L 22fi ; 
his wife remeikabla for bean^, 
i 324, 2S1 ; hia life of Qui^ 
iii. 291 ; letters from J. to, iv. 
1S7, 246. 

Death, remarks on, L IBl ; iL 64 ; 
iv. 109, I9U 303 i T. 139 i fear 
ot ii- 63 ; iii. 197, 210 ; warrants 
signed bj SixtnsQnintiu onhis 
death-b^, v. 190. 

Deeds, renurkaoniegistratumo^ 
iv. 68. 

D« Foe, Daniel, J.'a opiniono^iiL 
ISO. 

"DefbrmitiaB of J.," iv. 108. 

Dempster, Oeoi«e, Esq., bu high 
opinion of J. a nmversatiQn, L 
2fil ; letter on J.'a Journey, t. 

321. 

Demonax Johnson, so s^led by 
Ber. Dr. Franoklin, It. 30. 

Denis, St., J.'s dasonption of; ii. 
248. 

Dennis, Jolm, the critio, iii. 24. 

Derby, manofaetory of china at, 
iii. 109; J.'s mandags at, i. 42. 

Derrick, Mr., tiie poet, J.'src^ard 
for, i. 221. 

Desmoulins, Ura,^ L 21, 131 ; J.'s 
kindness to, iii. 161, 298; her 
aooount of J., i. 32. 

DeTil, priatfir's, marriage of a, ir. 
73. 

Devonshire, J.'a trip to, i. 215; 
Duke ot iii. I2fi. 

Devotion, remarks on, iv. J5S. 

Diary, J.'s, i. 27. 

Dianes, remarks on, ii. 133. 

DictionsiT of tiie English language 
by J., 1. 96, 97, 143. 271 ; plan 
oi, dedieated to Lord Chester- 
field, i. 97 ; anecdote of its oom- 
menoement, i. 97; amanuenses 
emploved on, i. 99; prinoipal 

Eablishera of; i. 97, 162; pub- 
^ed, i. 165 ; vreme to. i. 166, 
168 ; definitions in, i. 167, IBS ; 
Oarriok's eompliinentiuy Epi- 
gram on, L 169; anUtorituu 
dted, W. U. 
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Dictioiuaicf. fnmmutBgt iL 98. 

IMekf Sir Alexander, !▼. 179 ; t. 
29 : letter to J. frooi, in. tf. 

IMU7, MeavB., booktellen, iiLy 4* 
40; dinnenat, iL 210; in. 40- 
43, 191; ir. 76| 190; letfeenfran 
J. to, in. 88 ; it. 177 ; death of 
E. DiUj, iiL 266. 

IHniier, at J/a hoiiae, on Eaater 
Snndjij, ii. 182. 

DiYoroe, remarka on, iiL 286. 

Dixie, Bit Wolatan, L 84. 

Dodd, Dr., iii, 78, 79, 110 ; iy. 144; 
J.'s interference in behalf ot iiL 
98-100; his "Thonghta in Pri- 
son, ui. 181. 

Doddridge, Dr. Philip, his fine 
epiaram, y. 216. 

Dodsley, Robert, author and pab- 
Usher, purchases copyright of 
J.'s " London," L 61 ; adyises 
jr. to address plan of his Dic- 
tionary to Lora Chesto^eld, i. 
97, 98 ; his " Preceptor," L 102; 
describes effect of J.'s letter to 
Chesterfield, L 147; his"Cleone" 
and " Public Virtue," iv. 21 ; is 
one of the purchasers of ** Eas- 
selas," i. 195 ; his character, ii. 
278. 

Dc^, Maclean of Col could run 
down, y. 261 ; J. separates two 
fighting dogs. ii. 186 ; describes 
a well-shapea bull-dog, iii. 127 ; 
eaten at Otaheite and China, ii. 
142. 

Dominioetti's medicated baths, ii. 
58. 

Donaldson, Alexander, bookseller, 
i. 253. 

Douglas cause, famous Scote law- 
suit, ii. 31; y. 12. 

— , Rev. Dr., Bishop of Salis- 
bury, detects Laude^^s forgery, 
i. 126; 8Ui)s at the Crown ana 
Anchor with J., ii. 38 ; his 
opinion on ecclesiastical disci- 
pline, iy. 189. 

Tragedy of, by John 



Home, J.'s contempt for, ii. 199; 

y. 287. 
Draughts, game of, tranquillizes 

the mind, i. 179. 
^•^^s, ii. 298 ; J.'s gay dress as a 
matic author, 1. 10S\ \n& 



improred dreas, iiL 319; ir.tM; 
faia dreM on hia ficottiahtonr,?. 
6 ; time wasted in dressing, 46. 

Drinking, mndi dftdfned of bte 
years, y. 38; arg:aments agaiait, 
uL 24, 114, 961 ; y. 257. 

Dnmunond, Wiltiam, the poet, 
hia ** Cypress Oroya.*' y. 139; 
his seat of Hawtiiomaenyiaited, 
818. 

, Mr. W., the bookseller, 

J.'s letters to, on translating the 
Soriptores into the Oaelio ian- 
gaage, iL 17-19. 

D^den, John, oompaied with 
Pope, by Voltaire and J., iL 3, 
51 ; his dedications, y. 189 ; his 
coffee-house habits, iiL 45 ; bis 
religious opinions, 235; iy. 37; 
his philosophioal lines on Hk, 
iy. 206. 

Duelling, J.'s defence of, iL 109 ; 
iy. 147; y. 9, 182. 

Dunbui, a remarkable rook^ y. 68. 

*' Dunciad," criticism on, ii. 50. 

Dundas, Henry Viscount Melyille, 
i. 148 ; ii. 98 ; iii. 143. 

Dun, Eey. Mr., y. 304. 

Dun Can, a high mountain, y. 132. 

Duncombe, W., Esq., of Canter- 
bury, iii. 211. 

Dunnmg's, Mr., Remark on J.,iii. 
162. 

Duntulm Castle, ancient residence 
of the Macdonalds, y. 112. 

Dunvegan Castle, seat of Macleod, 
y. 162, 175. 185. 

Durham on the Galatians, y. 304. 

Duteh language, affinity to Eng- 
lish, iii. 158 ; Johnson tries ia 
advanced life to learn it, iv. 22; 
y. 202 ; Dyer's " Fleece," sub- 
ject unpoetical, ii. 281. 

Eagle, classical fable of, y. 17 i. 
Early rising, J.'s aversion to, iii. 

113. 
East Indies, wealth acquired in, 

111. 298. 
Economy, paltry, iii. 200. 
Edensor Inn, Derbyshire, iii. 140. 
Edial House, J.'s Academy, i. 43. 
Edinburgh, J.'s arrival in, v. 7 ; 

White Horse Inn, v. 7. 

, 12i^\scopal Chapel in, v. 



leu morning style, i. %1^\\ Vl\ 'SvaXx^TSiKtiX. "^^^isfc^ ^.12; 



Holyrood Hoase, v. 25 ; St. 
Gilca's Church, v. 23 ; College, 
T. 24 ; Royal Iniirmarr, v. 24. 

Education, J,'s opinion on, ii. 4, 
262 1 public and private, y. £B ; 
Scotch, il. 225; national, iv. 150. 

^dtvorda on Grace, disaasEion on, 
iii. 195. 

, Bev. Dr., letter&om J.to, 

iii. 248. 

, Mr. J.'g fellow-ooUegian, 

meeting with, iii. 203, 206. 

Eels, Ekinning of, iii. 2Sfl. 

Eglintoune, Earl of, remark on J.'a 
manners, ii. 40; obaTaot«T of, t. 
114; shot by Mitnp) Campliell, 
iii. 12S. 

, Countess of, celebrated 

for her beauty and aooomplish- 
menta, v. 298 ; adopts J. as her 
son, Y. 299. 

Egyptians, ancient, disooariaa aa 
to appearance, it. 93. 

Bldon, Lord, opinion on lav of 
oopyright, v. 32. 

Election, freedom of, ii. 211. 

" Elhida," Mr. MsBon's, oiillcised, 
ii. 20S. 

Elein, v. 79, 81 ; cathedral, r. 79. 

Eubank, Lwl, nis admitatioii of 
J.'s powers, iii. IS ; J.'s cha- 
racter of, T. 307 ; letter to Boa- 
well, v. 140; to J., T. 141. 

Eiiot, Mr., of Port Eliot, iv. 61. 

Elizabeth, Q,ueen, her leaming,iT. 
16. 

Ellis, Jack, the money 
iii. 13. 

Ellon, landlady at, her opinion of 

J., T. 6fl. 

Elphinstone, Mr. James, i. 114, 
lis ; bis edition of the "Ram- 
bler," i. 114 ; letten from 3. to, 
i. lis, lie ; notioo of, ii. 138. 

Elwal, the heretio, ii. 101. 

Emigration, iii. 156; t. II, S3, 

160. 

EiiKland, Church of, ii. 106 ; dis- 

oipline of, iv. 190. 
English Divines, iii. 166 ; Law, 

iv. 210 ; English and Jewish 

History compared, v. 289. 
Englishmen, their reserve towards 

■trangers, iv. 134. 
• and Eresobmen oom- 



Entails, ii. 268 ; T. 70; J.'sletters 

on, ii. 258, 261, 263. 
Enthusiasm, ancient Highland, T. 



Epigram, Johnson's, to Biohard 
Savage, i. 86 ; Gairick's on J.'s 
Dictionary,!. 169; on a miracle, 
iii. 206 ; one of the finest in the 
language, t. 216. 

Epitaphs, on Elizabeth Blauey, i. 
3 ; on Fbillips, the singer, i. 76; 
on Mrs. Johnson, i. 133 ; on Ad- 
miral Byng, i. 133 ; ou Soame 
Jenyns, by Boswell, i. 179 i on 
Goldsmith, ui. 62; on Dr. 
Adams, iv. 255 ; on Dr. J., iv. 
287; on Smollett, V. 292; on Sir 
3. Macdonald, v. 115; J.'seSBay 
on, i. 76. 

Erasmus, iv. 202. 

Errol, Earl of, visit to, v. 67, 71. 

, Countess of, v. 67, 88.- 

Erslune, Hon. Thomas, afterwards 
Lord, iL 106, 107 ; Sir Harry, i. 
222; Rev. Dr., V. 3U. 

Estates, sole of, v. 254. 

" Essay on Han," Pope's, B<Jillg- 
hroke'a share in, iii. 239. 

Evil, origin of, t. 82. 

Exaggeration, its bad effects, iv. 
63, 126. 

Excise, J.'s definition ot, i. 167. 

Execution, account of one, t. 72. 

Exhibition of paintings, i. 209; iv. 
140. 

Extravagance, iiL 178, 212, 236. 

Falconxb, non-juring Bishop, iiL 

261. 

Falkland Islands, J.'s pamphlet 
on. ii. 80. 
I'alse Alarm," J.'s pamphlet, ii. 



67, 68 ; rranaiks o 






Fame, remarks on, iii. 177; t. 

317; literary,!!. 222. 
Family Chronicle, t. 116 ; pride, 

T, 210. 

Farmer, B«v. Dr., letters &om J. 

to, ii. 69 ; !ii. 284. 
Farquhor, George, his wrvdnii. 



Fwule clisiactfln, J.% i. 122. 
Fergnison, Sir Adam» u. 103; Dr. 

AoBm, v. 24. 
Ferns, deanery of. iy. 58. 
Fiotion, real, litue in tfa6 wodd. 

It. 161. 
Fidelity, conjugal, ill. 15. 
Fielding, Henry, i 189 ; ii. 166; 

and Kicliaidion, cnrioot oom- 

naiison between, ii. 80, 106. 
Fue, Earl of, t. 76. 
Findlater, Lord, t. 77. 
Fitzherbert, Mr., remarks on, iiL 

100 ; AUeyne, Minister to Court 

of Bussia, i. 82. 
Fladder, Isle of, ▼. 138. 
Flattery, generally pleasing, ii. 

226 ; of Johnson, iii. 197. 
Flaxman, Mr., origin of J. 'a dis- 

lilce to, iy. 220. 
Fleet Street, i. 266 ; iL 210 ; iii. 202. 
Flint, Bet, iy. 77. 
Florentine boar, iiL 156. 
Florizel and Peraita, song in, ii. 47. 
Floyd, Thomas, the author, i. 268. 
Floyer, Sir John, ''Treatise on 

Cold Baths/' i. 38; iy. 183. 
Foote, Sam., iL 55, 56, 95, 187, 251; 

iii. 43, 124; iy. 189; T. 19, 219. 
Foriws, Sir William, y. 10, 28; 

letter to Boswell, y. 325. 
Ford, Parson, i. 11; story of his 

ghost, iii. 236. 
Forests, Scotch, y. 188. 
Forres, y. 81; pillar, y. 82. 
Fort Augustus, y. 100; Qeorge, 

T. 88. 
Fortitude and Insensibility, 1 19. 
Foster, Elizabetli, grand-daughter 

of Milton, i. 125. 
Foulis, Messrs., y. 296; Sir James, 

y. 114. 191. 
''Fountains, the," a tale by J., 

ii. 16. 
Fox, Bight Hon. Charles James, 

iii. 179; iy. 119,191,200; his 

oonyersation, iy. 119. 
France, J.'s yisit to, ii. 237; 

Journal of ODour in, ii. 241 ; 

royal family of^ ii. 238 ; state of 

literature in, iii. 171. 
Fraser, Mr^ of Btdchsn^ y. 74 ; 

^-«»ueral, iii. 3. 
rill, jremaiin on* in. Itt \ yv . 



cbanoter, i. 261 ; charaeter, iL 
251; maid of honour, flattery by 
a, iii. 210 ; inyaaon, fear ot iii* 
219; ^arrolity, iy. 17; blimder 
from ignoranoe of language, iy. 
3S.; literature, iy. 162; manners, 
iy. 17, 162 ; oredulity, y. 262. 

Friday, Gtood, J.'s s&iot obaer- 
yanoe of, iL 219 ; iiL 210. 

Friends, J.'s, anxiety for religions 
impKroyemient of, iy. 280; 4t- 
tention of, in JM laat iUnesfi, 
iy. 276. 

Fiiendship, ii. 223 ; iii. 195 ; aoti- 
yity of J.'a, iy. 231 ; importance 
of old, y. 61 ; ode to, i. 82. 

Funeral, an extraordinary one, y* 
186 ; J.'s, iy. 283. 

Future State, nacognitum. in, iL^9. 

GiLBLic, proposal to tranalate Bible 
into, ii. 10-19. 

Gaming, iL 107; iiL 14. 

Qarsagantuay J. oompared Uk iii* 
173. 

Gardening, oriental, y. 145. 

Gardens, remarks on, iy. 142. 

Gardenstone, Lord, y. 50. 

Gardiner, Mrs., i. 183. 

Gardiner, Mr., the bookseller, ii. 
214. 

Garriok, Dayid, L 43, 47, 75, 103, 
106, 169, 226, 229, 279 ; ii. 47, 
50, 79, 139, 143, 203. 254; iii. 21, 
31, 44, 173, 174, 175, 177, 209, 
259; iy. 71, 188; y. 90, 193, 
217; J.'senyy of, i. 88, 226; iii. 
14, 209 ; becomes manager of 
Drury Lane Thealare, i. 106; 
epigram on J.'s Dictionary, L 
169 ; death of, iii. 251 ; monu- 
ment in Lichfield Cathedral, iii. 
251 ; expense of his funeral, iy. 
144 ; J.'s eulogium on, iii. 160 ; 
his embarrassment in Weat- 
miuBter Hall, y. 193 ; and Foote 
compared, y. 310 ; letter from, 
to Boewell, y. 277; -Mrs., aa- 
count of, iy. 71; Captain, L 31; 
George, L 43 ; Peter, i. 46.; iL 
287, 290, 291 ; iiL 276. 

Gasl^, Mrs., ii. 294 ; iii. 276. 

eataker " On Loots and the Ghni- 






SS, 57. 71, It, 7B, 78, Bl, 87, 

96, IBl ; extoaordinaiT ^*^ of, 

iii. 218. 
Gecii^ n., i. 74, lU; in., 

prewntad with mamuaiqit of 

'^' Irene," i. 51; aooMakmirf, i. 

S02, IIS; V. IfiS; pension to I. 

from, i. 213; J.'sintemewwith, 

ii. 21>Z6 ; rei^ of, ir. 139. 
Q«iTard, Dr., T. 61. 
OliOBts, Ii. 100, 108, 111; iii. 15S, 

1», 336, 238, ISO; it. 71. 
Gibbon, Edvard, like hiBtwiui, ii. 

215; iii. 32, IBS. 
QibbonA, Dt-, dincnting minivter, 



" Oifford, Old," msiuigar of Oood- 

mimVFislds Theatre, i. 89. 
Gillegpie, Dr., iv. 170. 
Glasgow, ii. 16*. 
Glsnelg, wietoked inn at, t. 110. 
Gleig, IItt Kontroae, v. 49. 
Glendiiel, t. 106. 
Glanmoriafani, laird at, t. 103. 
Gobelin's TamBtry, ii. 241. 
GoldBmith, Gli-TfH, i. 239, £40, 
241 ; ii. 8, 119, 136, 141, U2, 
145.147,189; iii. 22, 170, 182; 
T. 76, lOSf bit paonliar dreA, 
ii. HO; loveof taUcuw, ii. 114, I5S, 
157 ; T. Zie ; qnurd -with Evans 
the bookseller, iL 138 ; qnanel 
with Jobnaon, ii. IfiS ; anecdotes 
of. i. 240 ; ii. 27, M, ISS ; iv. 14, 
26; T. 67; project of going to 
Aleppo, iy. 23; his £atii, ii. 
173 ; debt at bis death, ii. 173 ; 
J.'b epitaph oo, iii. 52; his 
" Vioar of Wakefield," iii. 216 ; 
his comedies refused by Gamck 
and ColmBn, iiL 21f ; J.'a peo- 
logtie to " Chud-natnnd Man," 
ii. 28: "TraTBD«,"iL 8; "De- 
tert«dTiI%e," il 4; "Life of 
Pamell." ii. 101; "Animtted 
Nature," ii. Ill, 142; "Goidy," 
so called by J., li. ISS. 
Good bree^ng, in whatit oaturiiti, 

ii. 49 ; effect ot it. 216. 
Goodier, Bamoel, bq., r. 19. 
Good hoBonr aeqidtnUe, t. 16B. 
Qoedneas, tAmomiMmt upon na- 
tural, T. 189. 
Gordon, Lord G«ca^ m. 386 ; it. 
68; his lioti, J. 'a aaooant of. 



, PrabHOt Thenws, Abn- 

Gor; , Lord Monboddo'i aemnt, 



with.i. 



/. SS. 
Gout, 1. affiietod w 
OoTamment, iii. 28. HO; V— 

ohaaes, i*. 234; inflnenoe, ii. 

71.219.220; IT. 63. 
Gower, Eiarl, Pope reoommendfi J. 

to, i. 65. 
Cbaddaaed meal in Highlandi, 7. 

2S7iHias{Liidy 



03^0^ 



Graham, I/ird, 

Daahwood), i_. 

Grainger, Dr.. ii, 282; hia Bi 

phioal Dictionary, v 

on Solitude, iii. 133. 
Grange, I<(idy. strange history of, 

T. 179. 
Grant, Ber. Hr., of Dariot, t. 88, 

96. 
Giatitnde, a fruit of cnltivatian, 

T. 184. 
Grattan, Mr., Speeoh <Hi Irish free- 
dom, IT. 21 S. 
" GraTe," Blair's, iii. 28. 
Gray, the poet, J.'s opinion at, i. 

232; poems, ii. 100, 204, 209; 

odes, iv. 16. 
Greek. J.'s advioe on atody </, 

iii. 272 i J.'s knowledge of, iv. 
id to laoe by J., 



:2; oompar 
. 23; Clen 



Or«an, Mr. Biohird, apotbeoary, 



i. 26S. 



)eat,Lsa; 



ibnigh,y. 29. 

loaa of friends, iii. 92. 

Groot, De, J.'s kindness to, iiL 82. 
Ground, eonssorated, v. 181. 
Qrub Street, iT, 182. 
Grugacb stones, Hig^and inpar- ' 

stition, T. 127. 
Guardians, iii. S6S. 
GolliTec, Urs., Pope's e^tlo in 

name of, t. 104. 
GoBbiTui Adolphns, Dr. Harte's 

HiiUry of; iv. 61. 
Gnt\ine,14i. 'RiiiisBx.v W. 
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Habit, force of, ii. 210. 
Haokman, Mr., trial of, for murder 

of Miss Kay, iii. 258. 
Hailes, Lord (Sir David Dalrym- 

ple), i. 148, 260: ii. 234, 256, 

260, 263; iv. 214; v. 20, 29; 

"Annals of Scotland," ii. 171; 

iii. 34 ; letter to Boswell, v. 320. 
Hales, John, of Eton, iv. 214. 
Hale, Lord Chief Justice, iv. 211. 
Hall, Bishop, ii. 5; Mrs., letter 

from John Wesley to, iv. 69. 
Hamilton, Hon. Gerard, i. 285; 

letters from J. to, iv. 169, 245 ; 

kindness to J., iv. 169 ; of Ban- 

gror's Poems, iii. 101. 

, Mr., of Sundrum, v. 19. 

, Duke, V. 283 ; Lady Betty, 

V. 285. 
Hamlet, iv. 58. 
Hammond's " Love Elegies," v. 

214. 
Hampstead, Mrs., J.'s lodgings at, 

i. 131. 
Hanmer, Sir Thomas, his edition 

of Shakespeare, i. 93; epitaph 

on, i. 94; li. 16. 
Happiness, ii. 5; iii. 108, 134, 

194 ; Pope's remark on, ii. 217 ; 

not to he found in this life, v. 

140 ; in a cottage considered, v. 

233. 
Hard;^knute, Ballad of, ii. 53. 
Harleian Miscellany, J.'s preface 

to, i. 93. 
Harrington, Dr., "Nugaa Anti- 

quae, iv. 128. 
Harris, Mr., of Salishury, iii. 173 ; 

V. 301. 
Harrison, Elizabeth, her "MisceU 

lanies," i. 176. 
Harte, Dr., ** Gustavus Adolphus," 

ii. 73 ; his excessive vanity, iv. 

61. 
Harwich, J. accompanies Boswell 

to, i. 270-4. 
Harwood, Dr., iii. 23. 
Hastings, Warren, J.'s corres- 
pondence with, iv. 52-6. 
Hastie, the schoolmaster, prose- 
cuted, ii. 112 ; J.'s argument in 

favour of, ii. 112-114. 
H/iwkesworth, Dr., i. 94; happy 

imitations of J.*b style, 1. \^%. 
JJawtbomden, y. 318. 
Haj'a Martial, y. 293. 



Hay, Lord Charles, iii. 6 ; oonit* 
martial on, iv. 23. 

Heberden, Dr., iv. 238. 

Hebrides, ii. 164 ; Journey to, pub- 
lished, ii. 187 ; origin of J.'s ex- 
pedition to, V. 1. 

Hector, Mr., i. 35, 40, 82 ; ii. 284. 
294 ; iv. 101, 254 ; letters from 
J. to, iv. 107, 256. 

Heeley, Mr., iv. 249 ; letters £rom 
J. to, iv. 250. 

Hell, Virgil's description of ea- 
trance to, v. 247. 

Henderson, Mr. John, iv. 203. 

Henry, Dr. Robert, History of 
Britain, iii. 224. 

Hereditary right, iii. 104. 

Hervey, Hon. Henry, i. 69 ; Hon. 
F., li. 20; "Hervey's Medita- 
tions," V. 279. 

Hetherington's Charity, Miss Wil- 
liams' petitions for, li. 177. 

" High Life below Stairs," iv. 18. 

Highland hut, description of, v. 
98 ; travelling, v. 96 ; forest, v. 
188 ; tradition relative to two 
houses, V. 240 ; road^ formation 
of, V. 96. 

Hill, Dr., ii. 25 ; v. 42. 

History, remarks on, ii. 226: v. 
54 ; of England, y. 369. 

Historians, ii. 118. 

Hodge, J.'s cat, iv. 136. 

Hogarth, his first interview with 
J., i. 74. 

Holbrooke, Mr., i. 8. 

HoUis, Mr. Thomas, iv. 72. 

Home, John, parodv by, i. 263; 
his tragedy of " Douglas," iii. 
51; y.287. 

Homer, i. 14 ; v. 53 ; antiquity of, 
iii. 222 ; compared with Virgil, 
iii. 129, 224 ; J.'s veneration for, 
ii. 78 ; v. 128 ; opinions respect- 
ing, V. 53 ; ** Pope's Homer, iiL 
174. 

Honesty, iv. 154. 

Hooke, Mr., and Duchess of Marl- 
borough, V. 136. 

Hoole, Mr., his "Cleonice," ii. 179; 
iv. 132, 276 ; letter from J. to, 
iv. 242 ; evening with, iv. 192. 

Hope, Dr., iv. 181 ; v. 319. 

^ot%ft^,vVlft,VIA.sii,223; iii. 169, 



INDEX. 
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241 ; translation of, i. 13 ; J. re- 
peats ode of, V. 126 ; Bentley and 
J ason de Nore's comments on, ii. 
277 ; " Art of Poetry," iii. 176. 

Home, Bishop, ii. 277 > Kev. Mr., 
his letter on the English particle, 
iii. 239. 

Hospitality, remarks on, iy. 20, 
141, 153 ; ancient, ii. 102. 

House of Commons, talents re- 
quired in, y. 214. 

Houses, subterranean, y. 131, 187. 

Households, large, iii. 212. 

Howard, Mr., i. 31 ; iii. 161. 

Hoy, Mr. James, Gbrdon Castle, 
V. 81. 

Huddesford, Dr., Yice-ohanoellor 
of Oxford, letter to, i. 158, 159. 

Huggins, translator of ** Ariosto," 
iy. 12. 

Humanity, instance of J.'s, iy. 218. 

Hume, Dayid, i. 253, 256 ; ii. 5 ; 
y. 13; his political principles, iy. 
135 ; Dr. A. Smith s panegyrical 
letter upon, y. 14. 

Humphrey, Ozias, letter from J. 
to, iy. 184. 

Hunter, Mr., i. 8, 9. 

Hunting, French, y. 200. 

Hurd, Bishop, iy. 133, 198. 

Hussey, Eey. Mr., letter from J. 
to, iu. 249. 

Hutchinson, William, remarkable 
honesty of, y. 74. 

Hypochondria, ** The English Ma- 
lad3r," i. 22 ; Professor Gaubin's 
distinction between, and mad- 
ness, i. 22. 

Iceland, natural history of, iii. 188. 
" Idler," i. 187^9. 
Idleness, i. 248, 270. 
Impartiality, historical, y. 201. 
Impostor, pretended brother of J.» 

y. 236. 
Inch Keith, island of, y. 35.* 
Inohkenneth, ii. 164 ; y. 26-6. 
India, goyemment of, iy. 149. 
Indian Judges, ii. 213. 
Infidelity, li. 4 ; iy. 197 ; y. 130 ; 

oonja^ ii. 34 ; iii. 272. 
Infidels, ii. 223 ; modem, y. 263 ; 

writings, increase of, y. 216. 
Ingratitude, falae story of J.'s, iii. 

130. 



Inns, J.'s loye of, ii. 280; Shen- 
stone's lines on, ii. 281. 

Innoyation, remarks on, iy. 133. 

Inquisition, J. defends, i. 271. 

Interest, landed and trading, com- 
pared, y. 184. 

Inyerary, ii. 164 ; v. 276. 

Inyerness, ii. 164,172 ; y. 92 ; Eng- 
lish chapel at, y. 93; castle, y. 93. 

lona, ii. 164 ; y. 265. 

Ireland, J.'s aversion to yisit, iii. 
274; and the Irish, ii. 154; 
Union, with, iii. 274. 

" Irene," tragedy of, i. 46, 51, 52, 
53, 78; performed at Drury Lane, 
i. 96 : ill success of, i. 106, 107 ; 
J.'s dress on the occasion, i. 108; 
manuscript copy of, i. 51 ; ex- 
tracts from, i. 52. 

Isa, island of, y. 197. 

Islands, prisons, a song, y. 202. 

Italy, iii. 21; proposal that J. 
should yisit, iy. 221, 226. 

Jacobitish, i. 249. 

Jackson, "The all-knowing," iii.l2. 

James, Dr., iii. 14. 

, death ofj iii. 3. 

, "Medicinal Diction- 

ar:^," i. 83. 
Jennings, Mr., iii. 155. 
Jenyns, Soame, iii. 189. 
, J.'s controyersy 

with, i. 178. 
Johnson, Michael, father of 

Samuel, i. 2, 3, 6, 18, 30. 
, Mrs., his mother, i. 3, 7, 

23, 84, 192, 194, 195. 

, Nathaniel, i. 37. 

-, Eey. Samuel, Curate of 



St. Martin's-in-the-Fields, i. 68. 
-, Mrs., his wife, i. 40, 41, 



42, 51, 114, 130, 132. 
-, death of, i. 129. 



Johnson, Samuel— 

1709. Bom at Lichfield, i. 1. v, 

1712. Early religious impres- 
sions from his mother, i. 3 ; 
anecdotes of his precocity, i. 4; 
inherits his father's disease, i. 
6; touched by Queen Anne,i. 7. 

1719. Sent to Liohfield School,!. 
7. 

1724. Remoyed tn Bt&\isVsix^<^ 

SoliooV 1. \\\ v«^aS!a5L^=«»^~ 
latious, 1. \*2.-VT . 



MB 



1727. LeKves Stourbridge, i. 17; 
two yean at home, his punoits 
during that time, i. 18. 

1728. Entered at Pembroke Ool- 
kse, Oxford, i. 18; inoidente of 
oollege life, i. 19, 26-29 ; trans- 
lates jPope's *' Messiah," i. 20. 

1729. Morbid melanoholyinoreases, 
i. 21 ; religions impressions, i. 23. 

1731. Leaves €hcford,i. 80; dewthof 
his &ther, L 30. 

1733. Gk)es to Birmingham, em- 
ployment there, i. 34; trans- 
lates Lobo's " Abyssinia," i. 35. 

1736. Marries, and opens aoademy 
at Edial, i. 41-43 ; oommences 
tragedy of " Irene," i. 46. 

1737. G-oes to London with Gar- 
riok, i. 47 ; retires to Greenwich, 
i. 50 ; returns to Liohfield and 
publishes "Irene," i. 51; re- 



1759. JhaJh. of motiiflr, L Ui; 
puUidies '< RassdM." L Ifi 

1762. Obtains peojrionmmOeQrge 
lU., i. 218; Tisits DevoubiR 
with Sir J. Eeynolds, i. 215 

1763. First interview with Bob- 
well, i. 225 ; aocompaaiBS B» 
well to Harwich, i. 270. 

1764. Visits the Langton fmilf, 
i. 277. 

1765. Makes an exonrsion to Ciffl- 
bridge with Beaniderk, i SO; 
deg[ree of LL.D. oonfened by 
University of Dublin, i. 284; 
enffagement with i3t&nxd Ba^ 
milton, i. 284 ; introduction to 
Thrale family, i. 286; pubiishiB 
edition of Shakspeare, i. 289. 

1767. Interview with Geoi|fe IIL, 
ii. 22 ; visits Liohfield, ii. 27. 

1768. Visits Oxford, IL 29. 
inovesbaok to London with Mrs. I 1769. Appointed Professor of An- 



J., i. 54. 

1738. First contribution to ** Gen- 
tleman's Magazine," i. 55 ; re- 
ports pariiamentary debates in, 
1. 57 ; publishes poem of " Lon- 
don," 1. 62. 

1739. Publishes "Manner Wor- 
folciense," i. 72. 

1743. Embarrassed circumstances, 
i. 84. 

1744. Publishes " Life of Bichard 
Savage," i. 86. 

1747. Publishes plan of "Die- 
tionary," i. 97. 

1748. Institutes club in Ivy Lane, 
i. 102 ; visits Tnnbridge Wells, 
i. 102. 

1749. Publishes " Vanity of Hu- 
man Wishes," i. 103 ; ** Irene" ; 



cient Literature, ii. 41. 

1770. Publishes "False Alam," 
ii. 67. 

1771. Attempt to brinjg 1, into 
Parliament, ii. 84 ; visits Lich- 
field and Ashbourne, ii. 85. 

1773. Publishes new editions of 
" Dictionary" and Shak- 
speare, ii. 125; sets out on 
Tour to the Hebrides, ii. 165; 
writes account of Tour, iL 167. 

1774. Visits Wales with Mr. and 
Mrs. Thrale, ii. 176. 

1775. Receives degree of LLP. 
from University of Oxford, ii 
206. 

1776. Visits Bath and Bristol 
with the Thrales, iii. 28 ; viflte 
Brighton, iii. 60. 



performed atDruryLane, i. 106. 1777. Goes on provincial tour, iii 
50. Commences "Sambler," i. 91. 



1750 
110. 

1752. Close of " Rambler," i. 123; 
death of Mrs. J., i. 129 ; visits 
Oxford, i. 186. 

1753. Writes in " Adventurer," i. 
138. 

1754. Writes " Ufa of Cove," i. 
142; engaged with "Diction- 
ary,** i. 142. 

1755. Receives A.M. d.eme, \. 
158; "Dictionw^r ipuWiA»^ 
2. 165. 
1T68. CommenoeB " Idte," v 1^1 



1778. Meets with Edvraids, anoU 
college fellow, iii. 203. 

1779. Publi^es first i<Mr vols, of 
*< Lives of the Peets," iiL 250. 

1781. Completes "LiTes of the 
Poets," IV. 31 ; provinisial tiii^ 
iv. 100. 

1782. Constitational distanp in- 
creases, iv. 101; Mrs. Ihnik^i 
coolness to Johnson, iv. 11& 

^«cn^:^<^ ^^srake. rr. 151; 



. coolness 

n A v\v> \ 



un 



17M. TiaitB Ozfoid, iy. 194; pro- 
poses to go to a wanner dimate. 
XY. 225, 234; last provhunal 
tomr, iy. 237 ; last illnefB and 
deatii, iy. 271-282. 

Character, habits^ penonal ap* 
pearanee, ^, 
Defectiye sight, i. 6 ; qiiidme»3 of 
obsenration, i. 6; indolence, i. 9, 
35, 180, 266, 280; iii. 292; iy. 14. 
Betentiye memory, i. 10, 146. 
Early loye of romanoe, i. 11. 
Early poetical genius, i. 12, 20. 
ICoroia melancholy, i. 21, 22, 28, 
168, 196, 280; iii. 62; iy. 206. 
Irregular mode of study, i. 17» 
24. Pride, L 28, 147. Manners, 
i. 32, 44, 74, 76, 161, 227, 281 ; 
ii. 7 ; iii. 32, 102, 192, 241 ; iy. 
133, 202, 215. Personal appear- 
ance, i. 40, 73, 135, 228 ; iy. 
220, 289; y. 4. Rapidity of 
composition, i. 88, 103, 110, 
1«8, 195 ; ii. 8 ; y. 45. Polite- 
ness, i. 32 ; iii. 108 ; iy. 64, 93, 
192. Loye of chemistry, i. 71 ; ii. 
95; iy. 162. Loyeof oonyiyiality 
and pleasures of the table, i. 136; 
iii. 43, 124, 192, 224; iy. 68, 195, 
223; y. 42. Loye of young people, 
i. 857. Loye 0i London life, 1, 
266 ; iy. 254. Loye of Orford, 
i. 26 ; ii. 32, 114. Loye of oon- 
tradiction, iii. 40, 210, 233 ; iy. 
83 ; y. 56. Gratitude, i 93; iy. 
226, 227. Jaoohite tnreiudices 
i. 72. 74, 93, 168, 249 ; ii. 212 ; 
iy. 118. Enyy of Garriok, i. 88, 
226 ; ii. 117. Tenderness of con- 
science, i. 77. Prejudice against 
actors, i. 88, 108 ; iii. 123 ; iy. 
1 4 . Moral and religious princi- 
ples, i. 23, 148, 170; ii. 4, 
107 ; iy. 281. Affection for his 
mother, i. 84. Loye for his wife, 
i. 129 ; iii. 205. Unfitness for 
tra||^edy writing,!. 108. Oonyer- 
sationu powers, i.'74, 111, 135, 
248; iy. 83, 86, 130, 131,, 161. 
Pefiereiioe to paUic opinicii, i. 
108 ; iy. 29. EKoeileooe as a 
biograplier, i. 142. Hatred of 
"Whigs and tfaeir prindples, i. 
S49; a 104,136, 277; iv. 06, 
'JS9, 188. Halrcd ^ iafiidel 






prinoipleB, L 256 ; iL 4, 6, 49, 
55; iii. 88, 185, 203, 268, 278. 
Eeispect for authority and rank, 
i 142, 175, 253, 258; ii. 8, 
94, 136, 159; iii. 32, 126, 176, 
239, 273 ; y. 73. Superstition, 
i. 234; ii. 6, 108, 198; iii. 
199, 236 ; iy. 70. Bej^rd to 
truth^ i. 252 ; ii. 272 ; iii. 154, 
197; ly. 121. LibCTslity in pe- 
ouniory matters, L 283. Dread 
of death, iL 54, 63, 186 ; iii. 
197 ; iy. 178, 179, 185, 203, 268, 
278. Toleration, .!. 233 ; ii. 61, 
62, 63, 157; iii. 126; iy. 188. 
Respect for the okigy, ii. 104 ; 
iy. 59, 67^ 138, 187. Reyerence 
for sacred subjects, iL 130. Habit 
of contaraeting Mends' names, ii. 
158. Eemarkable laugh, ii. 160, 
233; iiL 176. Persoiud courage, 
ii. 186. Beneyolenoe, ii. 201, 
iii. 16, 81, 248, 279, 296, 297 ; 
iy. 98, 134, 140, 218, 231. Habit 
of using strong expressions, iii. 
1, 195, 199, 211. Deyotion, i. 
129, 138, 141, 273, 280, 283; 
ii. 116, 130; iy. 186. Enow- 
ledge of the world, iii. 12 ; of 
law, iii. 14; of physic, iii. 14, 
102. Generosity, iiL 151. Taci- 
turnity, iii. 207 ; v. 49. Style 
of dress, i. 108 ; iiL 218 ; y. 5. 
Violence of temper, iii. 34, 50, 
138, 180, 188, 195, 199, 211, 223, 
227, 234, 237 ; iy. 70, 74, 120, 
122; y. 110. Irritability of 
temper, i. 226 ; ii. 63 ; iii. 180 ; 
iy. 121, 123, 188, 193. Vigour 
of mind in old age, iy. 22, 173, 
175. Vanity, iy. 130. Ei^rard 
for literature, iy. 26, 29. Ex- 
traordinary way of walking, iy. 
57. Appearance on horseback, 
y. 98. Readiness at retort, iy. 
131. Candour, iy. 163, 217. 
Opinions on education, i. 9 ; ii. 
4, 112, 115, 225, 254 ; iii. 8, 114, 
259 ; y. 68 ; on friendship, i. 
109 ; on marriage, 1 218 ; ii. 46, 
65, 101, 205, 284, 286, 295 ; iii. 
8, 254; iy. 97; on political eco- 
nomy, ii. 59; on future state. 



347, 360. Contempt for rheto- 
rical eestnre, i. 189 : ii. I29i for 
ballad poetry, ii. 130 ; for pun- 
ning, ii. 147 ; for tragic aoting, 
T. 19 1 for foreignera, i. 63; iv. 
IT- Dislike to swearing, iii. 
126; of aaoilor's life, iii. 1'9 ; 
of bein^ thought old, iii, '204, 
206, 226; iv. 12B; of literary 
superiority, iv. 83. Prejudice 
o^inst Sootlaiid and the Scotch, 
i. 64, 148, 22S, 242. 1246 ; ii. S'i. 
4S, 47, 74, 90, 104. 195, 20S, 226, 
234,270; iji. 47. 101, 114, 167, 
176, 226, 23B ; iv. 73, 76, llB, 
120, 131 ; V. e, 22, 24, 69. Pre- 
judice against A-mericans, iii. 

42, 12S, 130, 13S, 105,211, 292. 

" Johnsoniana," ii. 271 ; iii- 210. 
Jordan, Hr. J.'b tutor at Pem- 
broke College, i. 18, 19, 20, 
Jaumal des Savane, ii. 26, 

, keeping a, iv. 126. 

Junius, iii- 2S4 ; iv. 207. 
Jnyenal, J.'s translationa of Sa- 



Kaueb, Lord (Henry Home], ii. 
33; T. 292; fais ".History of 
Man," iii. 22S; Mb "Elements 
of Criticism" praised, i- 226; ii. 
63. 

Eeddlestone, seat of Lord Scars- 
dale, iii. 107-9. 

Kelly, Hngh, "Word to the Wise," 
iii. 74. 

Eempis, Thomas i, editions'of, ir. 

ISO. 

Een, Bishop, his early rising, iii. 

113. 

Kennedy, Bev. Dr., system of at 



tronomical chronolof 
Eennicot's Hebrew 



OT, 1. 210. 
Bible, T. 24 ; 



Kenrick, Mr. W., his attack on J.'s 

edition of ShsksDeare, i. 289, 
, Dr., pamphlet, attacking 

J., ii. 37. 
Eettel Hall, Oxford, i. 160, 
Eilda, St., Bey. E. Maoanlay's ao< 

count of, ii. 82, 93; t. iS, 220. 
King, Dr., Prindpal of St. Mary's, 

Oxford, i. 169 ; V. 167. 



Eneller, Sir Ood&ey, an' 

iii- 160- 
Knotting, J.'s opinion ol 
£nDwlcB, Mrs,, the Q,ual 

4S, 191, 193, 195. 201. 
Knowledge all valuable. 
Knox, Mr., oiiinion of J 

to the Hebrides," ii. 1 
, John, V. 40. 

Labovb, dangerous to in 
price of, Y. 210. 

Ladies, influence of the 
iv. 68. 

Lake in Basay, stran) 
concerning, v. 132. 

Landlords and tenants, 

Langton, Bcnnet, i. IZI 
at house of, iii. 188, 2i 
in oircumstsnoes of, ii 
notes of J.'s converaat 
visited by J. at Roo 
169 ; J.'s high eatee 
109 ; letters from J. 
183, 190-1, 205; ii. 9< 
86,90,173,224,233; ) 
iv. 98. 108, 165, 182, 
J, visits family of, ii 
shire, i. S77- 

, Peregrine, his r 

economv, 2. 10. 

, Miss Jane, J.'s 

letter to, iv. 186. 

Langua^^ ii. 9T ; com 
tween, iii. 158 ; origin 
ihe ped^ee of natio 
theGeltic,T.I93; the 
serve kngnapeB, iii. ; 

Lapouehin, Madame, su: 
iii. 229. 

Latin, spoken by J. to 1 
ii. 251, 253 ; inscriptit 
graces, v. 43. 

Xiatrohe, Rev. Mr., a 

Law and lawyers, opini 

5, 13, 29, 143, 278 ; 

arguments on points 
law by J- — on vicii 
mission, ii, 119; on o' 
Ifonage, 148 ; on ent 
on the liberty of the ] 
36 ; on the registratioi 
iv. 68 ; on libels, 96. 
Lawrenoetdrk, village o 
lA'^rnaae, Dc. Thomas 
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letters to, ii. 185 ; iii. 280 ; iy. 

105-6. 
K<aw*8 *'Serioa8 Call to a Holy 

life" set J. to think earnestly 

of religion, i. 23. 
X«azine88, y. 183. 

Xeaming, iy. 16 ; y. 88, 64 ; gene- 
ral dimision of, iy. 151. 
Xicctores, on instraction by, iy. 69. 
lise, Arthur, an American patriot, 

Ul. 42. 
■, Alderman,* London, meets 

J., iii. 48. 
Leeds, doggrel yerses on Duke of, 

iy. 17. 
Legitimation by marriage. Soots 

law, ii. 283. 
Leibnitz, his work on languages, 

ii. 96 ; dispute on, y. 227. 
Leith, not Ijethe, y. 34. 
Leland, Dr. Thomas, Dublin, J.'s 

letter to, on his diploma, i. 284 ; 

his "History of Ireland," iii. 73. 
Lennox, Mrs., her "Shakspeare 

Illustrated," i. 141 ; her works, 

ii. 180 ; compliment to, iy. 188. 
Leonidas, Gloyer's poem of, v. 82. 
Letter-writing, fashion of publish- 
ing letters, iy. 76 ; mode of end- 
ing, y. 189. 
Leyett, Robert, account of, i. 133-5: 

letters to, ii. 174, 237 ; iii. 58 ; 

his death, iy. 101; yerses on, 

102. 
, Mr., Lichfield, letter to, on 

interest of debt, i. 84. 
Lewis, Bey. Francis, translates 

mottoes to "Bambler," i. 124. 
Liberty, popular, J.'s contempt 

for, li. 37 ; iii. 258; of conscience, 

161 ; of the press, iii. 9. 
Lichfield, J.'s birthplace, i. 8, 14, 

30 ; ii. 286 ; iii. 275 ; iy. 100, 251; 

bust of J. in cathedral, iy. 286. 
Life, human, remarks on, iii. 226; 

iy. 204; on success in, iy. 122; 

on sayage, iy. 210. 
Lilliburlero, ballad of, ii. 215. 
Lindle^r, Miss, an eminent singer, 

marries R. B. Sheridan, ii. 228. 
Linen cleaner than wool or silk, y. 

170. 
Liquors, J.'s estimate of different, 

iii. 256 ; iy. 62. 
Literary labour, smaJI remimera- 

tion of, L lOi; adyantages of 



literary life, iy. 73; instructions 
for writing liyes of literary men, 
y. 190 ; literary property, y. 32, 
48 ; literary men showing their 
writings, iii. 215. 

Literary Magazine, J. a contribu- 
tor to, i. 174. 

Literature, anecdote of J.'s respect 
for, iii. 209; French, y. 247. 

Lives of the Poets, J.'s, iy. 31 ; 
incidents connected with, 32; 
criticisms and attacks on, 51; 
new edition of, 114. 

Lloyd, Oliyia, J.'s ajQTection for, i. 
39. 

, Mrs., godmother to Savage, 

the poet, 1. 91. 

Lochbuy, J.'s visit to, v. 270. 

Lochlomond, ii. 164 : iii. 257. 

Loch Ness, beautiful drive along, 
v. 98. 

Locke, John,the philosopher, Latin 
yerses by, v. 64. 

London, the great field of genius 
and exertion, i. 47, 244 ; iii. 4 ; 
life in, i. 49; ii. 45; iii. 255; 
iv. 254 ; size and increase of, u. 
221 ; iv. 146 ; stete of poor in, 
iii. 269 ; cheap living in, v. 183 ; 
persons of consequence watohed 
m, v. 196 ; compared with Fekin, 
v. 242 ; J.'s residences in, i. 54, 
99 ; iii. 272 ; J.'s poem of " Lon- 
don," i. 58-65. 

Chronicle, an evening news- 
paper, i. 179. 

Long, Mr. Dudley (North), his 
character, iv. 63. 

Longle^, Mr., of Rochester, his 
learning, iv. 14. • 

Loudon, Countess of (daughter of 
Earl Stair), iii. 247 ; v. 296. 

, Earl of, enterteins J. in 

Ayrshire, v. 296. 

Loughborough, Lord (Wedder- 
burne), iii. 2. 

Lovat, Simon, Lord, yerses on his 
execution, i. 126; assists in ab- 
duction of Ladv Gbrange, v. 181; 
erects memorial in Skye to his 
father, v. 186; boasts of his 
' dan, v. 314. ^ 

Lowe, Mauritius, a painter, J. 
kind to, iii. *2a^\ v?. Y^^\\sv^ 
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hU mMtikrnivBidf sfOztod, 

-"' — , lUrt.Jahn, UiafaUr rf 
Inroranr, r. m. 

,LOTd,r. M, 1W. 2M. 

HMilMMit bfuUitn. ■—"-""■ te 

— ■ ' .llr„»nUiorirf"l)ictii)ii- 
iit Owjxnphr," iiL IS, 297. 



mirtike abovt 1^ m : Ui Ma 
„kfflidnadMl.S}S. 



iCwrratloiu o 



HMlwtli, 

UuiiMuwa vmW| origin of, iii. 

U>iii»lni>lliild, CounbiM of, L 89-031 
HaiiiluiMlil, Hlr Juut, * jmmf 

ahUr of ill«UBffui*lwd murit. i. 

Utt( aiiltapk w, brLordLjttel- 



iL2»;T.31.217. 

MMlMa,Doii*U. roBV UMof 
CoU,T. UM,2Bli plnu u tx- 
pedmos far J. and twta u bado, 
am; Adr danger at aea, SH; 
cntertaiiu J. at islaiid of Cdl, 
211; tiunraafl for Mull, 3tf;liii 
ebuMter and mcrita. 2a»; hi> 
deatli, 202. 

J Sir j^^l**", and liifl 
dau^tera. Tiaited at Indikan- 
neUib; J., T. 2A6i aocompamM 
him to loua, 262 ; leTeienoe S* 
his feudal poirer as chief, 267. 

, Capt. LacUan, CoU, en- 
tertains J., T. 22f. 

, EOT. Heotor, ColUdi*- 

VA»'«illiltJ.,T.»7. 
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Ifeu^lean, Kr., a young student at 
Coll, y. 239. 

, Dr. Alexander, Tobeiv 
mory, v. 246 ; his aceomplislied 
daughter, y. 252, 

Haoleod, John, of Basay, enter- 
tains J., y. 128 ; league oetween 
family of and Maodonalds, 136 ; 
hall and gaiety at Basay, 138. 

— — — , Malcolm, of the Forty- 
fiye, y. 126. 

•, of Macleod, the young 



chief, y. 136 ; account ofT 137 ; 
entertains J. at Dunyegan, 162 ; 
sorroiunded hy many of his dan, 
166 ; accompanies J. to Xninish, 
186 ; his ajoection &r his dan, 
198. 

Lady, mother of Hie 



Laird, y. 163-4. 

Sir Roderick, "Bone 



More," y. 163 ; his famous 
drinking-horn, 166. 

•, John Breck Madeod, a 



chief, y. 186. 

•, Colonel, of Talisker, y. 



128, 167,170,176; entertains J., 
198 ; anecdote of, 201. 

, Mr. of TJlinish, Sheriff 



of Skye, entertains J.,y. 187-96. 
Professor, Aherdeen, 



V. 66. 



-, Alexander, of Muirayen- 
side, his Jacohite mission to 
Skye, &c., y. 128. 

-, Bey. Neill, Mull, enter- 



tains J., account dP, y. 268. 

•, Maclure, Captain of the 



" Bonetta," y. 264. 
Macpherson, James, translator of 
** Ossian," threatens J., ii. 186 ; 
J.'s oelehrated letter to, 186 ; 
leayes the ori^als of his tnms- 
lation in Beddt the hookseller's, 
V. 65 ; letter to hy Sir A. Mac- 
donald, y. 113* (See Ossian,) 

, Dr. John, Skye, his 
" Dissertations," v. 122, 162. 

-, Bey. Martin (his son). 



y. 122. 
Macquarrie, Laird of, yisited at 

Ulva by J., y. 263 ; account of, 

256. 
Macqueen, Bey. Donald, minister 

of nlilmuir in Sk^e, y. 114, 124, 

141 ; his antiquarian zeal, 172-4 ; 



his i^spute with J. conoeming 
" OssiaiL" 190-3 ; J.'sr^^ard for, 
his death and fimeral, 203-4. 

Macqueen, Lachlan^ innkeeper at 
Anboh, Glenmonston, and his 
daughter, account of, y. 101-3. 

Maoreas, the dan of that name, 
y. 107; J. distributes money 
among, 108. 

Macsweyn, Mr., island of Coll, his 
descent, y. 229 ; his wife had 
neyer crossed to the mainland, 
242. 

MaddeUi Dr. Samuel, engages J. 
to reyise his poem, i. 180. 

Madness, yarious kinds of, L 228 ; 
iii. 118 ; iy. 28. 

Maittaire, Michael, and his works, 
iy. 10. 

Mallet, Dayid, his edition, of 
Bolingbroke's works; L 148; 
anecdote of, y. 134. 

Malthe, Cheyalier de, anecdote of, 
y. 73. 

Man, J.'s gloomy estimate of, ii. 
217 ; demiitions of, y. 16 ; not 
naturally good, 66; difference 
between well-bred and ill-bzed, 
iy. 216 ; oomparatiye merits of 
Shakspeare and Milton's por- 
traits of, iy. 68. 

, " Whde Duty of," author of 

work so called unknown, ii. 146. 

MandeyiUe, Bemard» fallacy of his 
doctrine that priyate yices are 
puMc benefits, iii. 196. 

Manners of high rank, iy. 123; 
change of, y. 38 ; yalue of his- 
tory of, 64 ; those of the great 
families of Wales, 218. 

Mansfield, Lord, iL 97, 114, 118 ; 
y. 66; 313 ; his house burned in 
the riots of 1780, iii. 286. 

Marchmont, Earl of, one of Pope's 
executors, iii 232 ; J.'s yisit to, 
262 ; his insinuation against, 
iy. 41. 

Markham, Archdeacon, quoted and 
eulogised, y. 18. 

Marlborough, the great Duke of, 
epigram on, ii. 280. 

, Sarah, Duchess ofi 

essay on her conduct by J., i. 78 ; 
y. 136. 

Marriage, remarks on, ii. 46, 69, 
66» 101» 206« 2&^\ tk^ 0s£Q35Si:u 
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mazriise serriee. iL €5; liie 

Tojmi mamtge biU, iL 94. 
Ifartin's " Dnseriptioii of the 

Western Isles," 1. 259 ; v. 1. 
IfsrtinellL Signor, liis History x>f 

England, iL 135. 
Mary Qaeen of Soots, L 202; y.22; 

inscription for fnint of^ it 182. 
MarylelK>ne Gardens, J.'s Tiait to, 

iv. 219. 
Massingliam, Philoeoplier of (Mr. 

Bewley), his veneration for J., 

iv. 99. 
Massillon and Bonrdalone, v. 247. 
Matthcrw, Gospel of St., on bodies 

of saints, iv. 71. 
Mead, Dr., dedication of " James's 

Med. Diet" to by J., i. 83. , 
Mediterranean, the, its historical 

interest, iii. 21. 
Melancholy, how to be diverted, 

i. 257; iiL 4; iL 275. (See 

Johnson.) 
Melmoth, William, Mrs. Thrale's 

opinion of, iii. 282. 
Memory should not foil at seventy, 

iii. 128. 
Mercheta mnliemm, v. 254. 
Metaphysical Tailor, the, iv. 132. 
Metcalf, Philip, attentions to J., 

iv. 116. 
Methodists, secret of their success, 

L 264; V. 311. 
Mickle, translator of "Lnsiad," 

iii. 22 ; his account of Johnson, 

iv. 171 ; visited by J., iv. 209. 
Militia, Johnson drawn for, iv. 

216 ; Scotch militia bill, iii. 1. 
Miller, Andrew, one of the pub- 
lisher's of J.'s dictionary, i. 97 ; 

saying of, 162. 
Miller, Lady, her collection of 

verses, ii. 209. 
Milton, the poet, ii. 146; iv. 21, 

207; his political principles, i. 

124 ; iv. 36 ; his genius, i. 124 ; 

Lauder's forgery, i. 126-8 ; J.'s 

alleged dislike of, i. 127; life of, 

iv. 35-7. 
Mimicry, powers required for, ii. 

94 ; Foote's, 95. 
Mind, strength of, iii. 225; fea- 
tures of, iv. 225. 
Miracles, Hume's dootrme t^- 
futed, i. 256 ; iii. 126. 
tee Tavern, Fleet Street, «. ia 



Tomite resort of J/s, i. 231 ; n. 
4; iiL 280. 

Monareby, British, iiL 28; v. 151. 

Monekton, Miss (Oonntess of Gock), 
iv. 81. 

Montagu, Mrs^ her Essay m, 
Stakspesre, iL 52; t. 194; 
iiotiees oi^ iiL 28, 163, 282; if. 
188. 

Montaigne, opbiioii oi^ oensmed, 
L78. 

Montrose, town of, t. 48. 

, Marqiiis of, letters from, 

to Laird of CoU, v. 237. 

Morality, laws to enforce, iii. 11. 

More, Miss Hannah, iii. 173, 197; 
iv. 71 ; 188. 

Morgann, Mr. M., relates ane^ 
dotes of J., iv. 134. 

Morris, Miss, receives J.'s dying 
Uessing, iv. 282. 

Mortgage on J.'s pension pro- 
pel, iv. 234. 

Mounsey, Dr., ii. 39. 

Muck, Isle of, V. 177-8. 

Mudge, Rev. Zachariah, excellence 
of his preac^g, i. 216 ; J.'s cha- 
racter of, iv. 60; his sermons, 
iv. 73. 

Murchison, Mr., factor for Mac- 
leod, his kinduess to J., v. 110. 

Murder, prescription of in Scots 
law, V. 9. ^ 

Murison, Principal of St. Andrew's 
College, V. 42. 

Murphy, Arthur ,his]>oetioal epistle 
to J., i. 203 ; origin of J.^ ac- 
quaintance with, i. 204; his 
opinion of Gray, iii. 19. 

Mus^ve, Dr. 8., iii. 213. 

Music, employs the mind withoat 
thinking, v. 250; J.'s insensi- 
hility to, iii. 134 ; part of our 
future felicity, ii. 100. 

Myddleton, Colonel, Denhigh, 
erects urn to J., iv. 284. 

Myrtle, J.'s verses on sprig of, i. 39. 

Nairn, town of, v. 83. 
Nairne, Mr. (Lord Dunsinnan), iii. 
24; V. 19, 33. 

, Colonel, St. Andrew's! v. 46. 

"Kamea, iii. 47. 
'5^t^i^«&\\.l,^^^TSiA^^\ited^ V. 29. 



Sew^ete, fire at, iii. 290 ; filteen 

men executed at, iv. 222. 
Newhaven, Lord, iii. 273. 
fiewBpapera, t. 291 ; poiagraplkB . 

Neirton,Bi8hapofBriBtol,iT.19S. I 
' fiiohola, Dr., phjruciaa to the ' 
, Eiof, ii. 220; idj. 110. i 

- , Mr. J., the printer, it. 

23 ; Ub Temembianeea of J. 'a 

' last days, iv. 2TS; " AneodoUs," 
iv. US; letter from J. to, iv. 2iS. 

Sicol, Mr. G., letter from J. to, ir. 
= 246. 

"Hipht 'nion(|;ht&," ToQDg'a, J.'b 

- opinitRi of, It. 48> 

■ Nonjurors, ii. 300 i ir. 196. 

North, L<«d. ii. 90. 

fiorthumberland Hooee, fire in, 
iii. 281. 

NoTember 6, Btrict obaerranoe of, 
at Fembrcjie ColW^, i. 19. 

Nowell, Dr., Prinoipal of St. 
Mary'a Hall. iv. 201 ; hia ser- 
mon before House of CommonB, 
iv. 302. 

Oath of aWuration diBCussed, ii. 

134, ZOS; judicial, V. 810. 
OatB, J.'s definitioa of, i. 167 1 

Jjord Elibank'B liappy retort, T. 

321. 
Obedience, religioiu, iii. 193. 
OcoupatioTi, neceBBity of, iiL 121. 
OdyBsey, the, its domeBOo eharon- 

ter, iv. 162. 
OfellaB, character in J.'s " Art of 

liviw," i. 19. 
Ot^eo, Dr. Samuel, on prayer, v. 

12, 4S. 
<^lvie. Dr. J,, his poems oriti- 

oised, i. 2i4. 
Oglethorpe, General, i. 63 ; ii. 217, 

iii. 33 ; ^Dnen at his bouse, ii. 

lOe, 133; iii. 190; anecdote of, 

ii. 110; visits J., iv. 121. 
Old age, observations on, iii. 172, 

226 ; iv. 128, 189 ; ddmen should 

not put themsiedTW to nurse, ii. 

307. 
Oldys, 'William, his eniiomtj and 

duigenee, i. 93. 
Wvet, DaiM, J.'s fint inatmo- 

i)mai,'ottla»aMai8e Itlands, 
uTa. 



Opiur 



le of, i- 
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I Oronge-peel, J-'t collection of 
I dried, ii. 2061 iv, 142, 

Oratory, J. against action in, ii. 
129; not a test of a man's 
powers, 211 ; J. "oonl^ not get 
on," ii. 84; V. 83. 

Ord, Lord Chief Baron, Edinbnrgli, 
V. 13. 

Originnl sin, J.'s opinion oonoem- 
iog. iv. 91. 

Orme's "History of HindoBtan,' 
value of, iii. 191. 

Orrery. Earls of, v. 18?, 190, 192. 

Oabome, FranoiB, his works criti- 
cised, ii. 117- 

, Thi.maa, bookBeller, J. 

beats, i. 79. 

OssiEtt's Poeraa, oontroveray con- 
cerning their authenticity and 
merits, ii. IBS, 192, 21fi ; iv. 104, 
173; V, 26, 65; Mr. Maoqueen'a 
opinion of, v. 127, 190. 

Othello, moral of, iii. 24. 

Otway, Thomas, his patbetio 

Oiighton, Sir Adolphna, acoonnt 

of, V. 26. 
Ovtrbury, Sir Xhiwias, play by 

Savage, iii. 75. 
Ouran-outBDg. v. 28. 
Oxford, J. entered at Pemhroke 

College, i. 18 ; his liigh opinion 

of, ii. 32 ; expulsion of Btudenta 

PAiNTiiio inferior to Poetry, iv. 



Pamphleta, J.'s pclttioal, ii. 197; 

deiioiticn of t«rm, iii. 214. 
Pantheon, ii. 103. 
Panting, Dr., Master of Fembioke 

Collejre, i. 26. 
Paoli, General, ii. 44 ; iii. 103 ; J.'h 

introduction to, ii. 48 ; dinners 

at his house, ii. 101, 135; iii. 219; 

iv. 223. 
Paradise, John, Esq., letter firom 

J.to, iv. 248, 
Parcel, story of, iii. 14. 
Parish olerks, their daticB andtheii 

Ha\ariea,iv.^%. 
Eanwan.aoia»V|,Yi.\1'V. 



IT. 209. 
PariUment, iL 220; in. 138; T. 

96', abuse in, ir. 203: inattCB- 

tion to duties oC ir. S9 ; ^j^io^ 

Imnters in* iiL ISSi priiile^es 

of, iii. 273; speakicg in, m. 

1'57 ; attempt to bnng J. into, 

iL82. 
ParneU. pana^ in Hermit, iu. 

263: •• Life of," IT. 44. 
Parr. ReT. Dr., iT. 18. 
Pascal, Pen^ees de, iiL 256. 
Passion week, iT. 67. 
Pat^rson rerstu Alexander, eaae 

of, li. 231. 
Patriot, J.'s pamphlet, ii. 176. 
Patriotism, *' the last refbge of a 

scoundrel," iL 216. 
Paul's, St., Monument to J. in, iy. 

286. 
Payne, Mr. William, Introduetion 

to game of Draughts, i. 179. 
Pearce, Dr., Bishop of Rochester, 

sends J. paper of etymologies for 

Dictionary, L 166; ** Commen- 
tary," iii. 74. 
Peers, House of, iii. 234. 
Pelham, Garridi's Ode on Death 

of. i. 149. 
Pembroke College, Oxford, L 18, 

26 ; J.'s regard for, L 27. 

, Lord, ii. 204. 

Pennant, Thomas, J. defends, iii. 

182, 183, 184; v 119, 175. 
Pension, J. reoeiyes £rom George 

III., i. 213. 
Penuriousness, iy. 125. 
Pepys, Sir Lucas, iv. 120. 
Percy, Bishop of Dromore, remem- 
brances or J., i. 11, 27> 73; ii. 

282; iii. 246; J. yisits, L 282; 

quarrel with J., iii. 182-7. 
P^re Boscoyitch, ii. 76. 
Perkins, Mr., successor to Thrale's 

brewery, iv. 62. 

, letters from J. to, ii. 177 ; 

iv. Ill, 177. 
Peterborough, Lord, Memoirs of, 

iv. 224. 
Petitions to Government, ii. 53. 
Petrarch, J. finds copy of, in his 

lather'sshop, i. 17. 
''ps, Life of, iv. 45; \i\s^^m 
^Cyder," v. 63. 
t^iBB, the nngei, W. 155. 



Plalfip^&e: 
L 76. 




_ m. 7. 

Fliiloao|ili J, ^ BoliBsbnikeX R- 
maricsoB, L 178. 

POloTT. besHit U, iiL Ul. 

Pioxzi, SigBor, ir. 228 ; Mn. (See 
Tlrmle). 

Piteainic^ Dr., LKtm poelz7<iCT. 
37. 

Finn tema, advuitage of waf* 
iiL 164. 

Planting, iiL 139. 

Players, J.'s ptrejmdiee agaimt, L 
88 ; iL 143, 251 : iiL 123. 

Plays, modm, remarks on, iL 30. 

Pleasure, di&rmt estimates of, iiL 
164; pleasures of thetabfe,n- 
marks on, i. 272. 

Plymouth, L 245. 

Poeoeke. Dr., the onentalist, ir. 
26 ; Latin vases on, iiL 180. 

Poems, temporary, J.'a eontempt 
for, iii. 213. 

Poetry, J.'s early, L 12-17; ballid, 
iiL 105. 

Poets' oomer, Johnaoii. and Gold* 
smith visit, iL 146. 

" Poets, Lives of the." first 4 TtJs. 
published, iii. 250; reprinted, 
IV. Ill ; completed, iv. 31 ; 
attacks on, iv. 50. 

— ; — to beseldom expected, v. 58. 

Politeness of great consequence to 
society, v. 55. 

Political Economj, ii. 59. 

parties, inBtmctions to^ T. 

18. 

Polygamy, v. 171. 

Poor, employment of, iv. 11; 
wages of, iv. 126. 

Pope, ii. 146, 208, 217; iii. 224; 
iv. 14 ; J.'s translation of his 
"Messiah,** i. 20 ; his opinion of 
J.*s " London," L 63 ; his re- 
commendation of J. to £aii 
Gower, i. 65 ; his '* 'Essay on 
Man,*' iu. 269, 270; obnozioos 
stanzas in his " Univenal 
Prayer," iii. 235 ; his convena» 
tional powers, iv. 41 ; Rufifhead'i 
" Life of." ii. 102 ; J.'s " Life 
^\r m.a^2.; iv. 38-42; Vd. 
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Popery, remarks on, ii. 62. 
Porteous, Bishop, iii. 188. 
Porter, aneodoteof J. andthe,iy. 57. 
Porter, Mr., i. 35 ; Mrs., i. 35, 40, 

41 ; Lucy, J.'s stepdaughter, i. 5, 

130 } ii. 287 ; iii. 276 ; Letters to, 
. i. 193, 194 ; ii. 36, 239, 240 ; iii. 

264 ; iv. 67, 104, 105, 158, 168, 

179, 185. 

, Mr., the younger, death of, 

iv. 168. 
Portmore, Lord, note to, from J., 

iv. 183. 
Portrait- painting, unsuitahle for 

women, ii. 224. 
• , sittins: for,iv. 11 ; portraits 

of J., iv. 285 ; portraits valuable 

in families, iv. 173. 
Portree, v. 140. 
Prayer, forms of, iv. 201. 
" Preceptor," Dodsley's, i. 102. 
Predestination, iv. 190. 
Preferment, church, on what it de* 

pends, ii. 219. 
Prendergast, officer in Duke of 

Marlborough's army, prophecy 

of his own death, ii. 111. 
Presbyterian Church not a real 

one, ii. 61 
Priestly, Dr., iv. 162. 
Primrose, Lady, v. 157. 
Prince Charles Edward, narrative 

of wanderings, v. 146-160. 
Pringle, Sir John, iii. 40. 
Pior, Matthew, J.'sattackon, ii. 47 ; 

J. defends his tales, iii. 129 ; his 

translations from Pitcaime, v. 37. 
Pritchard, Mrs., the actress, i. 106. 
Prize -lighting, v. 181. 
Profession, J.'s regret at having 

none, iii. 208. 
Pronunciation, purity of, ii. 99. 
Property, literary remarks on, i. 

253 ; li. 158. 
Provincialism, J.'s, ii. 289. 
Prussia, Frederick King of, J.'s 

opinion of, as an. author, i. 251 ; 

memoirs of, i. 174. 
Punning, J.'s dislike to, ii. 147 , 

iv. 215. 

Qtjaxebs, their literal interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, iv. 147 ; female 
preachers among, i. 267; J.'s 
anger on a young lady's becom- 
ing one, iii, 199, 



Qtieensberry, Duke of, his opinion 
of "Beggar's Opera," ii. 227. 

Quin, the actor, his poor opinion of 
" Beggar's Opera," ii. 228 ; his 
remark on execution of Charles 
the First, V. 305. 

Quotation, the parole of literary 
men, iv. 77. 

EA.DCLIFFE, Dr., his travelling fel- 
lowships, iv. 200. 

Raleigh. Sir Walter, Ms. of, i. 124. 

*'Kambler," the commencement 
of, i. 110; character and style 
of,i. 1 1 3, 1 1 7-1 19; close of, i. 123; 
reported translation into Rus- 
sian, iv. 189 ; index to, iv. 220. 

Ramsay, Allan, his " Gentle Shep- 
herd," ii. 135. 

■ (son of the poet), 

painter to the kin^, his account 
of Horace's villa, iii. 169 ; din- 
ners at his house, iii. 223, 257, 
273 ; his death, iv. 247. 

Ranelagh, fine appearance of, ii. 
103 ; reflections on visiting, iiit 
134. 

Rank, distinctions of, beneficial, i. 
255 ; men not naturally equal, ii. 
7, 134. 

Rasay, island of, J.'s visit to, v. 
128; Boswell's description of, 
130-4. {See Macleod.) 

Rasselas, i. 194 ; iv. 88. 

Ratakin, a high mountain in the 
Highlands, V. 109. 

Rav, Miss, trial of Haekman for 
shooting, iii. 258. 

Reading, extensive, advantageous, 
ii. 224 ; iv. 22 ; little reading in 
the world, iv. 151 ; read wheu 
inclination prompts, iii. 25 ; on 
reading well, iv. 143. 

Rebellion not a mark of depravity, 
V. 312 ; remarks on the rebellion 
of 1745, V. 158.. 

"Rehearsal," play by Duke of 
Buckingham, ii. 103. 

Relations, advantages of being on 
good terms with, v. 73. 

Religion, evidences of Christian, i. 
229, 233 ; how often neglected, 
iv. 150; religious impressions, 
iv. 91. 
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Besnrreotion, remarks on the, !▼. 

71. 

Betirement from the world, ▼. 40. 

Keyiews, monthly and critical, 
well condacted, writers paid, iii. 
19, 26 ; iv. 149. 

Ee3rnold8, Sir Joshua, his strong 
interest in " Life of Savage," i. 
87 ; forms intimacjwith J., 134 ; 
his portrait of J., u. 8^ ; price of 
his portraits, i. 184 ; his oenevo- 
lence, iv. 99 ; his discourses to 
Koyal Academy, iii. 249 ; iv. 
217 ; dinners at his house, iii. 
169, 213, 227 ; iv. 61 ; J.'s last 
request to, iv. 280 ; letters from 
J. to, i. 282 ; ii. 85, 88 ; iii. 51, 
67; iv. 116. 140, 152, 174, 233, 
247 ; his description of J.'s 
strangle gesticulation, i. 74. 

— — , Miss, iii. 216. 

Eheumatism, recipe for, ii. 224. 

Bhyme, excellence over hlank 
verse, i. 247. * 

Sichardson the painter, i. 73. 

, Samuel, author of Cla- 
rissa, i. 74, 141 ; death of, i. 212 ; 
compared to Fielding, ii. 31. 

Riches, inilaence of, v. 78. 

Kidicule, use of, iv. 19, 129. 

Kiddoch, Kev. Mr., v. 59, 66. 

Bitter, Joseph, Boswell's servant, 
V. 33. 

Rivers, Earl, i. 90, 91. 

Robertson, I)r., the historian, ii. 
33 ; letter Irom. respecting J.'s 
visit to Scotland, v. 2 ; meets J. 
in Edinburgh, v. 15 ; congratu- 
lates J. on his return from 
Hebrides, v. 311 ; criticism on 
his style, ii. 145; iii. 116. 

— — — , Dr. James, v. 24. 

, Mr., V. 77. 

Rochester, Burnet's Life of, iii. 
129 ; his poems, iii. 128. 

Rolfs ** Lictionvy of Commerce," 
ii. 214. 

Roman Catholic Religion, iii. 11, 
272 ; iv. 198. 

Ross, Professor, v. 61. 

Round Robin, iii. 53, 54. 

Rousseau, Jean Jacques, treatise 
"on the Inequality oV Mankind " 
* ^^3; J.*8 opinion oi',!!.^. 
ley's Poetry," iii. ^9. 
llrs., iii. 49, 2TI. 



Rnddiman, f&e grammarian, v. 50. 
Rule, St., chapel of, v. 39. 
Russia, its rismg greatness, ii. 59; 

Empress of, iv. 189. 
Rntt, John, M.D., ''Spiritual 

Diary and Soliloquies," iii. 114. 

Salamas^oa, University of, J.'s 
high oninion of, i. 262. 

SaUust, Spanish translation of, b. 
136. 

Sarpi, Father Paul, i. 68. 

Savage, Richard, J. writes life of, 
i. 83, 88. 

, his character, i. 86, 87 ; His 

parentage, i. 89-92 ; his letter 
to Lord Tyrconnel, i. 85; bis 
" Wanderer," iv. 197. 

Savage life inferior to civilized, ii. 
139 ; V. 55-6. 

Scalch, a Highland dram, v. 129 

Scalpa, island of, v. 126. 

Schools, public, v. 58. 

Schoolmasters, their government 
somewhat of a mili&ry charac- 
ter, ii. 96. 

Scorpion, story of the suicide of 
one, ii. 33. 

Scotland, scenery of, i. 246 ; eccle- 
siastical antiquities of, v. 39 ; Es* 
tablished Church of, ii. 61 ; Epis- 
copal Church of, ii. 100; iii. 251; 
V. 49 ; J.'s visit to, and kind re- 
ception in, ii. 164, 187 191 ; J.'s 
journey to Western Isles of, iii. 
202. 

Scotch clergj;, their style of 
preaching, iii. 236. 

education inferior to Eng- 
lish, ii. 104, 225 ; iv. 98 ; accent, 
ii. 97 ; law, ii. .119 ; Court of Ses- 
sion, ii. 182 ; v. 77 ; nationality, 
ii. 191; militia, ii. 270; elections, 
iv. 76 ; perseverance, iv. 15 ; pro- 
curators, cause in Court of Ses- 
sion, iv. 95 ; peers, unconstita- 
tional influence of, iv. 170; learn- 
ing, V. 37 ; plaids, v. 67 ; clean- 
liness, V. 8 ; broth, v. 59 ; break- 
fasts, V. 88 ; Scotticisms, v. 49. 

Scotchmen, reason of J.'s disUke 
to, iv. 120. 

Scott, Mr., of Am well, ii. 218. 

%^iQ\X., ^vt "^xsi.^ dinner at his 
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Seaman's life, J/s dislike to, ii. 

273 ; iii. 178. 
Seeker, Archbishop, his political 

principles, iv. 27. 
Second sight, ii. 6, 92, 198, Y. 122, 

127. 179. 
Self defence, iii. 161. 
Sermons, an important branch of 

English literature, iv. 79. 
Seward, Anna, ii. 292 ; iii. 192 ; iv. 

223. 
, Rev. Mr., ii. 291 ; iii. 

101, 276. 
Shakspeare, iii. 32, 172 ; iv. 24; J.'s 

edition of, i. 180 ; Capel's edition 

of, iv. 12 ; orthography of his 

name, v. 88. 
• Sharp, Archbishop, y. 43. Miss S., 

his great-grandchild, v. 45. 
, Dr. John, his account of 

J.'s visit to Cambridge, i. 283. 
Sinclair, Sir John, iv. 91. 
Shaving, iii. 110. 
Shaw, Dr., v. 42, 45. 
, Cuthbert, Esq., his poem of 

the " Race," u. 19. 
— , Rev. Mr., his works on the 

Celtic lauR-uages, iii. 68; iv. 172. 
Shehbeare, Dr., his "Letters on 

the English Nation," iv. 84. 
Shelbume, Ijord, iv. 134. 
Shenstone, W., ii. 281 ; witty say- 
ing of, iv. 155. 
Sheridan, Thomas, i. 261 ; ii. 52, 

199, iii. 254 ; iv. 149, 153, 222 ; 

J.'s difference with, i. 221, 223 ; 

Mrs. S., her novels, i. 223. 
, Richard Brinsley, iii. 75, 

76 ; his marriage, ii. 228. 
Shiels, Mr., one of J.'s amanuenses, 

i. 99 ; iii. 18, 22. 
Shieply, Dr., Bishop of St. Asaph, 

iii. 169. 
Shorthand reporting, remarks on, 

ii. 137. 
Sibbald, Sir Robert, his " Scotch 

Antiquities," iii. 153. 
Siddons, Mrs., visits J., iv. 166. 
Silver salver, J.'s, iv. 69. 
Skye, island of, ii. 164 ; J.'s Ode 

to, V. 118; rental of, v. 160. 
Slate, parish church of, v. 115. 
Slavery, discussion on, iii. 136. 
Smart, Christopher, i. 173 ; ii. 214; 

his madness, i. 228. 
Smith, Dr, AaAm^ y. 14 ; his re« 



marks on J., i. 25 ; his strle 
of conversation, iv. 24 ; his 
"Wealth of Nations," ii. 269. 

Smith, Edmund, J.'s Life of, i. 31. 

— — , Rev. Mr., Vicar of Southill, 
iv. 92. 

Soho Works, Birmingham, ii. 285. 

Solitude, how far beneiicial, iii. 
16. 

South Sea discoveries, ii. 152. 

Southill church, iv. 90. 

Southwell, Lady, account of, iii. 
296 ; letter from J. to, iii. 296. 

Spades, those used in Skye, v. 186. 

Spain, Twiss's Travels in, ii. 214. 

Spanish plays, wild and impro- 
bable, IV. 19. 

" Spectator." iii. 20 ; iv. 69 ; new 
edition of, with notes, proposed, 
ii. 129. 

Speldings, v. 35, 77. 

Spnence's, Rev. J., "Anecdotes," 
iv. 50. 

Spirits, evil, extracts from a ser- 
mon of Bishop Hurd'son, iv. 198. 

Staffordshire, J.'s last visit to, iv. 
237. 

Stanhope, Mr. (son of Lord Ches- 
terfield), i. 148 ; iv. 224. 

Stanzas, oy J., addressed to a rich 
young man, iv. 280. 

Staunton, Dr. (Sir George), letter 
from J. to, i. 210. 

Steele, Mr., Secretary of Treasury, 
i. 72. 

Steevens, George, Esq., republishes 
Johnson's Shakspeare, ii. 125; 
letters from J. to, ii. 168 ; iii. 63 ; 
his particulars of J., iv. 219. 

Stella, her trick in argument, y. 
192. 

Stewart, Francis, one of J.'s ama- 
nuenses, i. 99; his sister, J.'s 
kindness to, iii. 279 ; iv. 179. 

, Sir Annesley, iv. 61. 

Stillingfleet, Mr. Benjamin, his re- 
markable dress and blue stock- 
ings, iv. 80. 

Stockings exported from Aber- 
deen, V. 59. 

Stopford, Colonel, iL 232. 

Strahan, Rev. Mr., Vicar of Is- 
lington, i. 129 ; iv. 281 ; pub- 
lishes J.'s " Prayers and ^<^<iv- 
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ii. 82 ; Y. 63 ; breakfast at bis 

bouse, ii. 200. 
Strahan, William (jmuor), deatb 

of, iv. 75. 
*— , Mrs., letters from J. to, 

iv. 75, 103. 
Stratford-on-Avon, ii. 281 ; jubi- 
lee, ii. 42. 
Streatbam, Mr. Tbrale's residence 

at, iii. 152 ; iv. 100. 
Street- eburity, more common in 

men tban women, iv. 29. 
Stuart, House of, ii. 134 ; iii. 103, 

104 ; J.'s partiality to, ii. 212. 
— , Sir Andrew, letters to 

Lord Mansfield, ii. 140. 

, Colonel James, iii. 268, 275. 
•, Hon. and He v. W., vicar 



of Luton, iv. 138. 

Subordination, remarks on, ii. 7 ; 
iii. 177.. 

Subscription, ecclesiastical, v. 42. 

Suicide, ii. 140 ; v. 34. 

Sunday, observance of, ii. 232; v.46. 

,J.*ssiberaeoflifejl;or,i.l71. 

Swallows, remarks on tbeir habits, 
ii. 34. 

Swearing:, tbe babit almost uni- 
versal, ii. 101. 

Sweden, History of, by Daline, ii. 
95. 

, Sberidan*s account of Re- 
volution in, read hj J., iii. 192. 

Swift, Dean, i. 66; ii. 39, 199; 
" Tale of a Tub," i. 260 ; v. 26 ; 
J.'s prejudice ag^ainst, v. 26 ; J.'s 
life of, iv. 49 ; Orrery's life of, 
V. 189; Stella's remark on, ii. 
240; bis style, ii. 117. 

Swinfen, Dr., i. 21, 31, 32. 

Swinton, Mr., Chaplain of Oxford 
Jail, i. 152. 

Sydenham, Dr., Description of St. 
Vitus' s dance, i. 73. 

Tasso, J. writes dedication to 
Boole's translation of, i. 219. 

, his *' Jerusalem," iii. 222. 

Taste, change of, ii. 8. 

"Taxation no Tyranny," J.'s 
pamphlet, ii. 195, 196, 197,. 209. 

, Tower's answer to, ii. 197. 

Tea, defence of, i. 179; J.'aVoNfe 
-if, i. 283 ; V. 9. ,^ 

iemaohus, a Masque, TiT ^ 
nham, i. 237 ; v* 67* 



Thames, nse ot ribald langfoagd 
on, iv. 25. 

Theatre, Lichfield. J. at, ii. 295. 

Theocritus, remarks on, iv. 10. 

Theodore the Hermit, " Vision 
of," i. 102. 

Thomson, James, tbe poet, J.'s 
opinion of, i. 260 ; ii. 38 ; story 
of J.'s reading, iii. 22 ; particu- 
lars concerning, iii. 242. 

, Rev. James, case of, iii 

34-9. 

Tbrale, family, i. 285 ; Mr., i. 285; ^ 
iii. 11 ; J.'s character of, i. 287; 
death of infant son, ii. 292 ; his 
illness, iii. 281 ; iv. 57 ; contests 
Southwark election, iii. 165; 
dinners at bis house, iii. 17; iv. 
62 ; deatb of, iv. 65 ; J. one of 
bis executors, iv. 65 ; sale of 
brewerv, iv. 65 ; v. 95. 

, Mrs., i. 23, 39, 40, 287, 288; 

ii. 47, 268; iii. 4, 29, 212; iv. 
189 ; V. 2 ; J.'s ode to, v. 120; 
her flattery of J., ii. 216 ; letter 
to J. from, iii. 282 ; letters from 
J. to, iii. 283 ; iv. 157, 158, 159; 
coolness to J., iv. 115; retains 
appearance of . friendship, i?. 
229 ; marries Piozzi, an Italian 
music-master, iv. 228 ; " Anec- 
dotes" of J., iv. 216 ; inaccuracy 
of " Anecdotes," iv. 229-33 ; 
** British Synonomy," iv. 279. 

Thuanus, J.'s thought of trans- 
lating, iv. 278. 

Thurlow, Lord, letter to J. from, 
iii. 297 ; letter from J. to, iv. 234 ; 
application to, in J.'s behalf, iv. 
221, 226, 234. 

Tickell, life of, iv. 45. 

Timidity, best means of over- 
coming, iv. 213. 

Toleration, remarks on, iv. 15, 278. 

Tongue, government ot the, iii. 255. 

Tour, J.'s provincial, ii. 273. 

Town and country life compared, 
HI. 171. 

Townshend, Mr. (Lord Sydney), 
iv. 216. 

Trade, remarks on, ii. 57 ; v. 184 ; 
impositions in, v. 216. 

Translations, iii. 174 ; J.'s, i. 12. 

Tt^TA\^vce^ ^^^tiv^\s«jLQ^., iii. 233. 
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Travellers, iii. 169, 201, 202. 
Travelling, advantages of, iii. 181, 

238. , . • 

Treason, constructive, iv. 66. 
Trees, scarcity of, in Scotland, y. 

46, 60. 
Trent, J.'s translation of "His- 
tory of Council of," i. 60, 68. 
Trianon, ii. 246. 
Trimlestown, Lord, iii. 164, 166. 
Trinity, doctrine of the, ii. 166 ; 

V. 60. 
■ , College, Oxford, ii. 278. 

Dublin, i. 284. 
Truth, iii. 270 ; iv. 217 ; physical 

and moral, iv. 12. 
Truthfulness, iii. 164, 166. 
Tuileries, ii. 243. 

Tunbridge Wells, J. visits, i. 102. 
Turk's Head Coffee-house, i. 267. 
** Turkish Spy," not genuine, iv. 

139. 
Tyers, Mr. Thomas^ his remark on 

J.'s taciturnity, iii. 207. 
Tyrconnel, Lord, patronizes 

Kichard Savage, i. 92, 

TJlinish, v. 187. 

Unius lacertae, meaning of, iii. 172. 

Universal History, list of authors 
of, iv. 269-261. 

Visitor, J.'s contribu- 
tions to, i. 94, 173. 

Universities, English, iii. 8. 

Universitjr College, Oxford, ii. 276, 
277 ; university verses, ii. 229. 

** Urban Sylvanus " (Edward 
Cave), verses addressed to, by 
J., i. 55 ; letter to, i. 87. 

Uttoxeter market, J.'s refusal to 
attend, iv. 262. 

, J.'s penance in, iv. 263. 

" Vagabondo, H," Italian trans- 
lation of the Rambler, i. 109. 

Valancy, Colonel, celebrated anti- 
quary, iv. 187. 

**Vanitv of Human Wishes," i. 
103, 104 ; V. 30. 

"Vanity, reproofs for, iv. 136, 217. 

Veal, Scotch, v. 16. 

Versailles, ii. 244. 

Verses, J.'s mode of writing, ii. 8. 

Vesey, Hon. Mr., iv. 26. 

Yice and Virtae, popular estimate 
of, Hi, 237* 
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Virgil, i. 23 ; ii. 78 ; iv. 10 ; J.'s 
early translations from, i. 12; 
and Homer compared, iii. 129, 
224. 

Voltaire, i. 261, 290 ; ii. 62 ; v. 2 ; 
and Rousseau compared, ii. 6 ; his 
comparison between Poi>e and 
Dryaen, ii. 3 ; Candide and Ras- 
selas compared, i. 196 ; iii. 240. 

Vows, J.'s horror of, iii. 241. 

" Vovages to the South-Sea," iv. 
210. 

Vyse, Dr., letters from J. to, iii. 
82, 298. 

Wales, J.'s visit to, ii. 173. 

, Prince of, iv. 129. 

Walker, Mr., the elocution master, 
iv. 143. 

Wall, Dr., physician at Oxford, 
iv. 200. 

Waller, Edmund, the poet, J.'s 
"Life of," iv. 34; his great- 
grandson, v. 67. 

Walmesley, Gilbert, Esq., of Lich- 
field, J. s character ot, in life of 
Edmund Smith, i. 31 ; his life 
and opinions, i. 46 ; letter from, 
to Rev. Mr. Colson, i. 48. 

Walpole, Sir Robert, i. 63, 72. 

, Horace (Earl of Orford), 

his character of J., iv. 214. 

" Walton's Lives," a favourite 
book of J.'s, ii. 226. 

Wapping, J. explores, iv. 139. 

Warburton, Dr., iv. 39 ; v. 64, 63, 
89 ; his editions of Shakspeare, 
i. 93 ; controversy with Lowth, 
ii. 26. 

Warley Camp, J. visits, iii. 243. 

Warren, J., Esq., of Pembroke- 
shire, i. 37. 

— — , Mr., bookseller, of Bir- 
mingham, i. 36. 

Warton, Rev. Dr. Joseph, " Essay 
on the Oenius and Writings of 
Pope," i. 269 ; letters from J. to, 
i. 138 ; ii. 69. 

, Rev. Thomas, i. 149 ; ii. 

278 ; his sketch of J.'s visit to 
Oxford, i. 160; letters from J. 
to, i. 149, 164-160, 163, 166-182, 
189, 190 ; ii. 42, 69. 

Watts, Dr., J,'^ «vj\»^ <iiA«^^*V« 
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Watson, Dr., of St Andrews, t. 37. 

Wealth, advantages of,^ It. 93; 
nght improvement of, iv. 123. 

Webster, Dr. Alexander, of Edin- 
boivh, V. 31. 

Wedderbnme, Mr. (Lord Loogh- 
Ixnrongh), i. 214 ; iiL 2 ; his 
sncoess in losing Scotch accent, 
i222. 

Welch, Mr. Saunders and J. anec- 
dote of, iv. 130. 

Welwyn, residence of Dr. Yonng, 
J, visits, iv. 88. 

Wentwortn, Rev. Mr., of Stour- 
bridge School, i. 11. 

Wesley, Rev. John, iii. 155 ; t. 18 ; 
his ghost story, iiL 199 ; letter 
from J. to, iiL 264. 

Western Isles, J.'s journey to, 
published, and attacks conse- 
quent upon, ii. 225. 

Wetherell, Rev. Dr., Master of 
University College, Oxford, ii. 
275 : letter from J. to, ii. 265. 

Wheeler, Rev. Dr., of Oxford, 
letter from J. to, iii. 247. 

Whigs and Tories not always true 
to their principles, i. 63; the 
Devil the first Whig, iii. 219. 

White, Rev. Mr., iv. 252 ; letter 
from J. to, ii. 127. 

Whitehead, Paul, J.'s low opinion 
of, L 62. 

'^/hiteiield. Rev. George, i. 27; 
V. 17 ; his style of preaching, ii. 
48 ; iii. 273. 

Whitefoord, Caleb, iv. 218. 

Wickedness easier than virtue, 
V. 171. 

Wilkes, John, Esq., ii. 67 ; iv. 76, 
80; meets J. at dinner at E. 
Dilly's, iii. 39-49 ; yds^'euiT esprit 
on passage in "J.'s Dictionary," 
L 169 ; remarks on J., iii. 152 ; 



J.'s remarks on Wilkes, iii. 122; 
Burke's pun on, iii. 216. 

Will, J.'s, iv. 273. 

Williams, Mrs. Anna, i. 41. 124, 
243 ; ii. 67, 177 ; iii. 16, 42 ; ac 
count of, i. 268 ; taken into J.'s 
house, i. 128 ; her '* Miscellany," 
ii. 15 ; her death, iv. 160. 

, Miss H. M., *' Ode on 

the Peace," iv. 192. 

-, Rev. Zaohariali, i. 154 ; 



death of, i. 170. 
Wilson, Rev. Mr., " Aroheologieal 

Dictionary," iv. 116; letter from 

J. to, iv. 116. 
Windham, Hon. W., of Norfolk, 

iv. 139 ; letters from J. to, ir. 

155, 244. 
Wine-drinking, iii. 257 ; J.'s mode 

of, iv. 57 ; J.'s abstinence from, 

ii. 272. 
Wise, Mr., Raddivian Librarian 

at Oxford, i. 152 ; his '* History 

of Fabulous Ages," i. 152. 
Wines, choice of, v. 178. 
Woffingham, Margaret, the actress, 

111. 178. 
Wolfe, General, v. 11. 
Women, remarks upon degree of 

liberty allowed to, iii. 193; iv. 

199 ; marrying a pretty woman, 

iv. 97. 
Woolwich, convicts at, iii. 180. 
Words, J.'s habit of coining, v. 95. 
World, intercourse with the, iiL 

274 ; retirement from, v. 40. 

YoTJNGB, Sir William, writes epi- 
logue to •* Irene," i. 107. 

Young, the poet, J.'s " Life of," 
iv. 47 ; his gloom, iv. 89 ; his 
" Night Thoughts," J/s (ipinion 
of, ii. 56. 
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